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THe panic which, within a few 
weeks, reduced the selling value of 
gas stock by some 30 per cent. 
has not been the less mischievous 
for being unreasonable. Such is 
is usually the case with any sudden 
burst, either of alarm or of confi- 
dence. In nine cases out of ten, 
whether we regard an alarm of fire 
in a church or a theatre, a run on 
a bank, or a sudden and heavy fall 
in market quotations, the panic is 
in itself a more serious evil than 
its cause. And, as general counsel 
“not to be frightened” is rarely of 
much use, it may be important to 
many a doubting holder, or worse, 
non-holder, of a property that is 
generally paying some 10 per cent. 
on the expended capital, to inquire 
a little closely into the character of 
the electric light, and into the 
mode in which it is likely to come 
into competition with the light ob- 
tained from gas. 

One of the earliest phenomena 
observed in connection with voltaic 
electricity was the production of 
the bright spark, resembling that 
obtained from the conductor of an 
electric machine, which occurs on 
making and breaking the circuit of 
the battery. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
in 1813, made experiments with a 


very powerful battery to deter- 
mine the length of spark which 
could thus be obtained, using two 
pieces of carbon as the terminus 
points of the conducting wires. 
Despretz, in 1850, made a series 
of further experiments, from which 
most of the scientific information 
attainable on the subject, down to 
very recent times, has been de- 
rived. 

“If we approach,” M. Fontaine 
remarks, “the two conductors of a 
sufficiently strong electric current 
to one another until they touch, and 
then gradually separate them, an 
extremely brilliant are appears, 
which remains so long as the dis- 
tance between the conductors is 
not too great.” This luminous cur- 
rent has received the name of the 
Voltaic arc. It is also very gene- 
rally known that if a portion of 
very fine wire be interposed in a 
circuit, of adequate intensity, car- 
ried through conductors of much 
greater diameter, the interposed 
portion becomes heated to a red, 
or even a white, heat. By this 
method the explosion of charges of 
gunpowder in mines (and more 
recently in electric torpedoes) has 
been effected for nearly forty years, 
the first practical application of 
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the method having been made in 
1839, by the late General Pasley 
for blowing up the wreck of the 
Royal George at Spithead. 

The various inventions now in 
course of development for utilising 
the light producible by the electric 
current, are all based on either one 
or the other of these two long- 
known phenomena. A wide range 
of conditions may be added to the 
production of either the luminous 
are or the incandescent wire. The 
phenomena may be produced in 
vacuo, or in nitrogen or other gas. 
Various metals may be employed, 
among which iridium is said to 
have produced the most striking 
results. The form as well as the 
material of the electrodes or ap- 
proaching points may vary. But 
the main improvement which under- 
lies any practical effort to apply 
the light of electricity to industrial 
use has been the substitution of a 
magneto-electric machine for a pile 
or battery as the generator of the 
electric current. The Jablochkoff 
candle depends on the production 
of a voltaic arc, or rather of a con- 
stantly succeeding series of ares 
produced in opposite directions. 
The Edison light depends on the 
production of incandescence in a 
strip of platinum. 

The intimate nature of the 
relation existing between electric 
and magnetic phenomena was dis- 
covered by (Erstedt, a Dane, in 
1820. Volta’s first arrangement, 
the pile, consisting of alternate 
plates of silver and zine separated 
by moistened cloth, was invented in 
1800. Galvani, of Bologna, was 
before this, the first observer of the 
phenomena attending on the con- 
tact of two different metals with 
an organic body. Davy con- 
structed a magnificent battery of 
2000 double plates of copper and 
zinc, each having a surface of 
thirty-two square inches. Daniel, 
in 1836, produced the first per- 
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manent battery, as it was called 
comparatively, composed of zinc 
and copper plates, each immersed 
in a_ separate saline solution 
divided by porous diaphragms. 
Grove substituted platinum for 
copper, and Smee, when the pro- 
cess of electric metallurgy had 
sufficiently advanced to render it 
possible, substituted  platinised 
silver for platinum. With all the 
improvements made, however, the 
galvanic battery, though a won- 
derful instrument in the hands of 
the physical philosopher, is a very 
inconvenient as well as a costly 
source for the steady supply of 
power which is to be available at 
any moment, as the chemical 
changes which occur in the ele- 
ments of the battery while in action 
require constant attention and 
correction. 

The observation of Erstedt was 
the first discovery that led to the 
adoption of a more manageable 
form of electricity. He remarked 
that a magnetised needle was de- 
flected from its direction when it 
was brought near a closed electric 
circuit, in the same way that it was 
deflected by the approach of a 
magnet. In the same _ year 
(Erstedt’s experiment was repeated 
before the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris by M. de la Rive; and 
within a few days Ampere dis- 
covered the mutual action of mag- 
nets on each other, and Arago 
discovered that magnetic properties 
were imparted to iron by the elec- 
tric current. Finally, in 1830, 
Faraday demonstrated that an 
electric current could be caused by 
a magnet. 

Faraday showed that if a bar 
magnet were introduced into 
the centre of a coil or bobbin of 
insulated wire it produced an elec- 
tric current through the coil. Con- 
versely, when a bar of soft iron is 
placed in the centre of such a coil 
or bobbin, through which an elec- 
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tric current is passed, the bar 
becomes magnetic so long as the 
current continues. Again, if two 
insulated coils or bobbins be made 
of such sizes that one can 
be freely passed into the inte- 
rior of the other, the passing of 
an electric current through the one 
produces a current in the opposite 
direction through the other. This 
is called the induced current. It 
is in this phenomenon of induction, 
or the production in parallel layers, 
or concentric shells, of opposite 
tension or motion, without direct 
contact, that the main distinction 
between electric or magnetic phe- 
nomena and those of other physi- 
cal agencies may be said chiefly to 
consist. 

In 1832 Pixii, a philosophical 
instrument maker at Paris, con- 
structed a machine to illustrate 
the experiments of Faraday, in 


which a horse-shoe magnet was 
made to revolve rapidly in face 


of two electro magnets, with the 
result of producing successive cur- 
rents in opposite directions on each 
revolution. In Clarke’s machine, 
the magnet, which is the most pon- 
derous part of the arrangement, 
was fixed, and the electro-magnets 
were made to revolve. For the 
different purposes of electro-metal- 
lurgy, electro-blasting, decomposi- 
tion of water, telegraphy, and pro- 
duction of light, a number of in- 
genious combinations have succes- 
sively been produced. Finally, M. 
Gramme invented a machine, for 
which he received a gold medal 
and a prize of 3000 francs from the 
Société d’ Encouragement, the con- 
struction of which has been the 
event that has turned the attention 
of so many ingenious men to the 
subject of lighting by electricity. 

It will simplify any inquiry 
into the production of light by 


electricity to remember _ that 
there are four distinct opera- 
tions necessary for that pur- 
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pose. First is the electric source, 
of which we have to describe that 
which at the present moment is 
the most economical, namely, the 
magneto-electric machine of M. 
Gramme. Second may be con- 
sidered the motor power requisite 
to drive the Gramme or other 
machine, and thus to excite the 
electric current. This has generally 
been a steam-engine. For small 
machines, where gas is readily at- 
tainable, a gas engine is usually 
found to be the cheapest and most 
convenient motor. Water power, 
again, is the cheapest mode, under 
certain circumstances, of producing, 
or rather of communicating, me- 
chanical motion. Sir W. Armstrong 
has recently utilised the force of a 
waterfall, situated more than a 
mile from his house, as the motor 


power which drives an electro- 
magnetic machine. If the diffi- 
culties attendant on the trans- 


mission of power be overcome, 
there is no doubt whatever that the 
enormous amount of tidal force 
exerted on our coasts (and even in 
London itself), and now almost 
wholly neglected as an economical 
agent, is ample to ~~ ply not only 
all the light, but all the heat, and 
all the motive power of any descrip- 
tion that can be demanded by the 
inhabitants of our island. The 
question of the cost of such an 
application, however, is one of 
serious magnitude. 

The third point of inquiry is as 
to the lamp, candle, regulator, or 
whatever be the name of that por- 
tion of the apparatus which allows 
the electric current to produce the 
phenomenon of light. And the 
fourth question regards the means 
of transmitting the current from 
the electric source to the illumina- 
tive apparatus, including not only 
the insulation of the carriers, but 
the division, regulation, or commu- 
tation of the current. 

It is well here to remark that the 
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expression which has been used 
with reference to the operation of 
the Gramme machines, that it con- 
verts motion into electricity, is one 
that is as erroneous as if we were 
to say of a Cornish pumping engine 
that it converted motion, or fuel, 
into water. The electro-motor 
engine provides a supply of electri- 
city at a given point, as the pump 
provides a supply of water. But 
while we can form certain definite 
ideas of the latter element as to 
constitution and physical pro- 
perties, we are far from being able 
to say as much as to electricity. 
That most patient and most brilliant 
of English physicists, Faraday, to- 
wards the close of his career, said 
that when he began to investigate 
electricity he thought that he under- 
stood the subject, but that as he 
learnt more he found that it was 
utterly beyond his power so to do. 
Heat is now generaily regarded as 
a mode of motion. A definite unit 
of heat is commensurate with a 
definite unit of motion, and these 
units are reciprocally convertible. 
Such cannot be said to be the case 
with electricity. That influence, 
indeed, may be directed to the pro- 
duction of heat, as well as of hght 
and of motion, and _ thermic 
changes have an electric effect. 
But whether electricity be called 
an element, or a current, or by 
whatever other name we may veil 
our ignorance of the great synthesis 
of phenomena called by that name, 
we cannot conceive of a motion 
apart from a something that moves. 
We can trace the path by which 
heat, or vibrations of different 
natures, pass through, over, and 
otherwise affect, different objects. 
But the phenomena of conduction 
and induction are so unmeasured, 
and the apparently unlimited 


amount to which the combinations 
of permanent magnets and electro- 
magnets can be made to develop 
electric 


phenomena are so far 
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beyond the grasp of even the 
boldest hypothesis, that those 
writers on the subject are the 
wisest who most closely imitate 
the modesty of Faraday. 

Returning now to the magneto- 
electric machine of Gramme, which 
at the moment of writing is, all 
things considered, the best and 
most readily available of the 
numerous ingenious appliances 
known to be invented for the same 
purpose, we will endeavour to give 
a general idea of its principle and 
mode of action. 

We have seen that if a helix or 
coil of wire be made part of an 
electric circuit, a bar of soft iron 
introduced within the helix 
becomes a temporary magnet ; and 
that, conversely, if a bar magnet 
be introduced within a coil of wire, 
an electric current is set up in the 
wire by the introduction of the bar. 
M. Fontaine, to whose valuable 
treatise on electric lighting we 
have before referred, has illus- 
trated this portion of the prelimi- 
nary investigation of the subject 
by simple and intelligible dia- 
grams. 

If the helix of which we speak 
be passed over the magnetic bar, 
or rather, if we consider the bar 
as being moved through the helix 
as a needle is pushed through a 
piece of cloth, a double action 
ensues. As the bar enters, a 
current is induced in the helix. 
But when the bar has passed half 
way, the neutral axis is reached. 
The opposite pole of the magnet is 
then approached, and the induced 
current that passes through the 
helix is reversed in its direction. 
Thus during the first half of the 
passage of the bar the induced 
current is direct, and during the 
second part it is inverted. 

If two bar magnets are placed 
end to end, in a line, so that the 
similar poles are together, and the 
movement of a helix be made as 
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before, there will be first a direct 
current, then an inverted current 
(from the passage of the neutral 
axis of the first bar to that of the 
second), and finally a direct current 
for the last half of the second 
bar. 

If, instead of being placed in a 
line, the two magnetic bars be bent 
into a circle, and made to revolve 
through a helix, the ensuing 
currents will follow the same law. 
It is on this simple fact that the 
machine of M. Gramme depends 
for its power. 

A soft iron ring, formed gene- 
rally of a coil or bundle of wire, 
is surrounded with an insulated 
copper helix, wound around the 
entire ring, and with the ex- 
tremities of the wire which form it 
soldered together, so as to form an 
endless coil. This soft iron ring is 
made the periphery or tire of a 
wheel (into the details of the con- 
struction of which it is not needful 
here to enter) which is made to 
revolve between the poles of a 
horse-shoe magnet fixed in the same 
plane as the wheel. Thus, if we 
take the letter C as representing 
the magnet, and suppose the small 
letter o placed on the opening of 
the C, we represent the general 
arrangement. The portion of the 
ring which is nearest the positive 
pole of the magnet will become 
negative by induction; and the 
opposite portion, which is nearest 
the negative pole of the magnet, 
positive. With whatever rapidity 
the wheel be made to revolve the 
poles will remain in the same posi- 
tion. Thus the material of the 
ring itself is undergoing a constant 
electric change—the poles remain- 
ing in the same place in the 
machine, while the iron ring re- 
volves—the poles thus, as it were, 
flying through the substance of 
the iron. 

In consequence the currents in 
the helix are twice reversed in each 
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entire revolution of the ring, 
changing their direction when at 
right angles to the poles. At this 
line, where the two opposite cur- 
rents meet or divide, collectors are 
placed, and the current thus ob- 
tained is that used for economical 
purposes. 

To go further into the very in- 
genious contrivances which make 
part of the machine, would lead 
into too technical a detail. The 
first application of the machine 
was made in 1872, for the purpose 
of electro-plating. It was employed 
by Messrs. Christophle and Co., of 
Paris, in their electro-metallurgic 
works, and has been in operation 
for five years without involving any 
expense except that of oil for the 
bearings. Full details are given 
by M. Fontaine. The greatest im- 
provement which has been intro- 
duced since the construction of the 
first machine by M. Gramme, has 
been the invention and application 
of the laminated horse-shoe magnets 
of M. Janin, in place of a bar 
horse-shoe magnet. But for these 
magnets are now usually substi- 
tuted bar electro-magnets. . 

Simultaneous discoveries are so 
frequent in all cases of important 
improvements, that their occurrence 
may be regarded as the normal 
course of invention. The merit of 
the inventor who first brings his 
idea to a practical issue is in no 
way diminished by the fact that 
other men, with whom he has had 
no communication, have at the 
same time been labouring in the 
same field. The progress of science 
itself is often such as to indicate 
in what direction the next step is 
to be taken, and this indication 
may become visible at the same 
moment to all equally advanced 
students. Thus M. Fontaine re- 
cords the fact that in 1866 M. 
Worms de Romilly constructed a 
machine analogous to that of M. 
Gramme, but with the signal differ- 
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ence that instead of a single coil of 
wire, there was a succession of coils 
alternately wound in opposite 
directions. It was thus necessary 
to change the currents collected by 
a commutator. 

In 1861 an electro-motor machine 
on the same principle as that of the 
Gramme engine was constructed 
for the University of Pisa by M. 
Pacinotti. It was exhibited in the 
Vienna Exhibition of 1873, after 
the appearance of the Gramme 
engine. The object of M. Pacinotti, 
however, was the reverse of that of 
M. Gramme. The former sought 
to obtain motive force from elec- 
tricity; the latter to develop 
electricity by the agency of motive 
force; and as the amount of 
motion which is sufficient to excite 
very powerful electric action, under 
proper arrangements, is compara- 
tively small, it may be readily un- 
derstood, conversely, that the cur- 
rent of motion which can be pro- 
duced by powerful electric agency 
is relatively inconsiderable. This 
reflection is fatal to the high ex- 
pectations which have been at times 
entertained as to the use of elec- 
tricity as a motive power. The 
numerous efforts which have 
hitherto been made in this direc- 
tion have as yet proved economic 
failures. It has, however, yet to 
be ascertained whether such will 
always prove to be the case. In 
our ignorance of the essential 
nature of electricity, prediction 
on such a subject is tolerably sure 
to be confounded by the process of 
discovery. 

America, however, contests with 
the Old World the priority of in- 
vention, if not of useful applica- 
tion, in this matter. In 1852 Dr. 
Page, of Washington, constructed 
a motor which differs very little 
from that of Pacinotti. It was 
applied to work a locomotive, which 
it did, after a fashion. Of the 
earlier attempts made, and patents 
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taken out in this country for pro- 
ducing electro-motor machines by 
the application of electro-magnets 
excited by the galvanic battery, it 
is unnecessary now to speak. 
The general economic fact that 
first put a stop to research in this 
department of machines was that 
the cost of the weight of zinc decom- 
posed in a battery, as compared 
with the weight of coal burned 
under a steam boiler, to produce a 
given dynamical result, is at least 
fortyfold. It is to the practical 
application of scientific law, rather 
than to the incidental discovery of a 
new phenomenon not followed up 
by the discoverer, that the true 
credit of invention belongs. Were 
it otherwise, the claim of rstadt 
to be regarded as the pioneer of 
electro-magnetic science would be 
contested. Eighteen years before 
the celebrated experiment, accord- 
ing to M. Figuier, Romagnesi had 
remarked that galvanism deflected 
the magnetic needle. But no one 
would call Romagnesi the inventor 
of the electric telegraph. 

It is unnecessary to enter into 
any account of the various electro- 
magnetic machines of Niaudet, 
Siemens, Holmes, Wilde, Ladd, 
Lontin, and others. The Meritens 
machine, one of the latest in- 
ventions, is said to develope more 
power than the Gramme machine, 
although it is nearly twice as 
expensive to construct. Particulars 
of this machine are as yet wanting. 
With so much of the highest order 
of mechanical genius bent on the 
same object, any day may witness 
some extraordinary improvement. 
The main point which concerns our 
present inquiry is, that there is so 
much genuine competition in this 
matter that it will be quite out of 
the question for any patentee to 
impose for the use of his in- 
vention terms that shall be unduly 
onerous on the licensees. 

With regard to the lamp-regula- 
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tors, or immediate source of illu- 
mination, there cannot be said at 
the present moment to be any 
single invention which has so far 
distanced its competitors as the 
Gramme engine has done as an 
electro-motor. The names of Serrin, 
Jablochkoff, Rapieft, Werdermann, 
and others are more familiar to the 
public than the principles or de- 
tails of their several inventions. 
Every day witnesses some new im- 
provement, or claim to have made 
an improvement, and the one great 
point which is certain is, that no 
inventor possesses so marked an 
advantage over his competitors as 
to have any chance of controlling 
the market. Efforts are made no 
doubt to start companies which are 
to carry all before them, but we 
are yet far from the stage of know- 
ledge at which prudent men will 
look upon such schemes as sound 
objects of investment. A little 
experience, showing here a defect 
and there an improvement, is 
worth any amount of hasty 
generalisation. The only advan- 
tage that any one company, if 
formed, can hope to maintain over 
its rivals, would depend on the 
length of the purse. We are as 
yet quite in the experimental stage ; 
and when experiments shall have 
given place to perfected theory, 
and competent experts shall have 
decided on the capabilities of the 
several methods and the proper 
objects of the application, the 
longest purses will be found to 
belong to those companies which 
already are in possession of the 
ground. The gas companies are 
by no means disposed to close their 
eyes to what is going on. For any 
purposes for which, beyond dis- 
pute, electricity will be preferable 
to gas, within their parliamentary 
territories the gas companies have 


an immense advantage over all 
comers. To do anything surel 


and safely in the way of establish- 
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ing entirely new companies, parlia- 
mentary sanction is indispensable ; 
and any man, or any set of men, 
who seek for parliamentary power 
to light any city or town, including 
those rights of interfering with 
public and private property which 
are indispensable to the carrying 
out of such a scheme, will have, in 
the first instance, to deal with the 
opposition of the gas companies. 
If there were but one electric 
candle, or one electro-magnetic 
engine, the case might be different; 
but among the numerous inven- 
tions coming forward the wealthy 
and well-established companies 
may at their leisure pick and 
choose. 

The two ideas which underlie 
every form of electric light are, as 
before intimated, either that of the 
voltaic arc, or that of an incan- 
descent portion of the circuit ; and 
the two opposite directions in which 
electricians are looking, in order to 
produce the best illuminative re- 
sults, are those of increased inten- 
sity and of increased quantity. 
The Gramme machines are now 
arranged so that they may be 
coupled either in quantity or in 
tension. When the former arrange- 
ment is adopted, the power of the 
machine may be denoted by observ- 
ing the speed at which it is driven, 
600 revolutions per minute being 
given in one case, and 1200 in the 
other. There is also the further 
difference that some machines pro- 
duce alternating, and others, like 
the Gramme, continuous currents. 
The action of these two kinds of 
current on the carbon used in the 
lamp is very different, and the dis- 
tribution of the light produced re- 
quires a different arrangement in 
either case. As to these different: 
methods, it may be remarked that 
currents produced in large quan- 
tity at comparatively low tension 
suffer less loss in conduction than 
those of higher proportionate ten- 
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sion, and are also far safer for use 
as regards the attendants on the 
apparatus. Again, one of the 
detects of the electric light is its 
great intensity, whichis such as to 
require the use of an opal glass or 
other veil to protect the eye, causing 
a loss of more than half the light 
actually produced. The intensity 
of the light may be regarded as to 
some extent proportioned to the 
tension of the electric current. 
Machines which produce alternating 
currents may be used with a com- 
mutator, so as to give a continuous 
current, or vice versi. But the use 
of the commutator involves a loss 
of power. 

The first successful attempt to 
produce an electric lamp was made 
in 1844 by M. Léon Foucault, who 
hit upon the happy idea of substi- 
tuting rods of carbon taken from 
gas retorts for the carbonised 
wooden rods previously used as 
electrodes. M. Foucault employed 
a Bunsen battery to produce the 
current, and constructed a small 
and simple lamp, which gives 
enough light to produce a photo- 
graphic image. In the same year 
Deleuil in Paris, in 1845 Thomas 
Wright, and in 1846 Staite and 
Edwards in London, in 1848 Fou- 
cault in France, and Staite and 
Petrie im England, suggested 
various improvements; the general 
aim being to allow of the formation 
of the voltaic are between two 
panels or dises of carbon, which, 
by counter-balance weights or by 
some other apparatus, were gra- 
dually approached to each other at 
the same rate as that at which the 
positive electrode was wasted by the 
action of the current. Among 
these regulators (the details of 
which cannot readily be made 
intelligible without drawings), that 
of Serrin is usually considered the 
most perfect, no other regulator 
having a motor that is both delicate 
and powerful in an equal degree. 





In 1876, however, Mr. Jablochkoff, 
an officer in the Russian army, 
patented an arrangement of the 
electrodes which dispenses with 
any regulator. The carbons, in- 
stead of being placed end to end, 
or approaching one another in the 
form of a V, are placed side by 
side, and separated by an insula- 
ting fusible substance, such as 
porcelain or plaster of Paris. 
This substance slowly volatilises 
as the carbon rods consume; so 
that it acts in the same manner 
asa candle, except that the light 
is not supplied by the vaporisation 
of the solid substance. M. Jabloch- 
koff has also patented arrange- 
ments for giving different colours 
to the light produced, for lighting 
a number of luminous points, for 
the use of powder instead of car- 
bon rods, and for obtaining 
numerous luminous foci from one 
circuit. M. Werdermann has 
modified the Jablochkoff candle 
by using a small rod of carbon 
for the positive electrode, which is 
made to force its point, directed 
upwards, against a carbon disc of 
sixty-four times the area of the 
rod. It is found that the carbon 
point is pointed, and kept con- 
stantly sharp by the action of 
the current, and that the nega- 
tive carbon will act for a very 
long time without renewal. This 
method gives a remarkable steadi- 
ness of light, as the electric are is 
infinitesimally small, and _ the 
tapering point of the charcoal is 
entirely incandescent. It can 
only be produced by a continuous 
current, but it has the great 
advantage of utilising a current 
of low tension. On the other 
hand, doubt may be entertained 
whether there is not a great loss 
of light from the contact of the 
carbons; the question whether 
the voltaic are is really extremely 
small, or entirely replaced by the 
incandescence of the carbon, being 
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as yet open. The Gramme machine 
is said not to be altogether suit- 
able to the Werdermann candle. 
The Rapieff regulator, which has 
attracted attention since M. Fon- 
taine’s book was written, and for 
which an English company has 
paid, according to its prospectus, 
£25,000, and 5000 fully paid-up 
shares out of 50,000 shares of 
£10 each, is framed on the 
arrangements first adopted by 
Staite and Edwards, by Wright, 
and by Le Molt, of a V-shaped 
pair of carbons; but the V is in 
this case reversed, the luminous 
point being thus in the centre of 
an X, composed of four carbon 
rods kept in place by an ingenious 
automatic arrangement, which, 
however, is much more complicated 
than the ever-pointed pencil of M. 
Werdermann. M. Rapieff’s lamp 
allows of the passage of the 
electric current in any direction. 
It utilises the Gramme machine as 
a source of electricity. 

Without proceeding to count the 
number of inventions which have 
more or less successfully solved the 
difficulty of providing the luminous 
focus for electric lighting, it is evi- 
dent that in the three forms last 
described are to be found such suc- 
cessful adaptations of the principle 
of automatic regulation of elec- 
trodes, that it is rather upon cheap- 
ness and excellence of workmanship 
than on exclusive patent right that 
any inventor or any company can, 
with any safety, rely as promising 
areturnontheiroutlay. Especially 
are those persons in danger of losing 
their money who rely on the appa- 
rent novelty or brilliance of an 
inventor, new to the subject, rather 
than on the mature experience of 
men accustomed to the demands of 
the public for accommodation, and 
the practical method of meeting 
these demands. 

Among those who are not illumi- 
nators of the day, but of the veille, 
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no little respect is due to the name 
of Mr. W. Sugg, which has long 
been known in connection with 
an economical and excellent gas 
burner. Mr. Sugg has been con- 
sulted by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company,which now supplies nearly 
two-thirds of the gas consumed in 
London, and which, in the natural 
course of things, seems to look for- 
ward to absorbing the yet distinct 
minor companies. The advantages 
that a powerful association of this 
kind, commanding the best profes- 
sional services of the most experi- 
enced engineers, has over any new 
organisation, in which the amateur 
element, or, at all events, the 
presence of men whose experience 
in public lighting has to be gained, 
is predominant, is self-evident. 

A very curious result has already 
been made known owing to the in- 
vestigations of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. The generating engine 
which they have employed is one 
of Siemen’s small dynamo-electric 
machines. The lamp is a modifica- 
tion of the Serrin regulator. But 
the amusing part of the affair is, 
that the motor power employed 
is no other than gas! This sub- 
stance, which the loud-voiced advo- 
cates of brand new companies de- 
clare to be only a relic of barbar- 
ism, is developing a new faculty 
for the service of man. The eco- 
nomic use of gas as a source of 
heat, for cooking and other domes- 
tic uses, has long been known. 
But it is amusing to find that a 
four-horse power gas engine, by 
the consumption of a quantity of 
gas that would yield a light esti- 
mated as equal to that of from 192 
to 240 candles for an hour, would 
produce, from a Siemens machine 
and a Serrin regulator, a light 
equal to that of from 3000 to 4000 
candles for the same time. 

In attempting to deal minutely 
with the question of cost nothing 
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is more easy than to go astray. 
In illumination, at all events, two 
and two do not always make four. 
It is not possible, with existing 
apparatus, to estimate very exactly 
such high degrees of brilliancy as 
are indicated by the terms of 3000 
or 4000 candles. An ordinary gas 
light has first to be compared with 
the very rude and uncertain unit 
of light adopted by the wisdom of 
Parliament—that is to say, a sperm 
candle, consuming 120 grains of 
sperm in the hour. The parlia- 
mentary gas unit is an Argand 
burner of 15 holes, and a glass 
chimney 7 inches high, consuming 
5 cubic feet of coal gas per hour— 
which, if the gas is good, ought to 
give the minimum light of 12 
candles. This gives 720 cubic 
inches of gas per candle per hour. 
But, according to the experiments 
of Mr. Sugg, a gas burner, giving 
the light of 200 candles, consumes 
only 50 feet per hour, or 432 cubic 
inches per candle, so that in the 
case of gas, as well as of electric 
light, concentration of brilliancy 
seems to be attended by diminution 
of relative cost. Indeed, it is held 
in America that the light evolved 
by different burners is as the square 
of the quantity of gas consumed. 
Mr. Richards has shown that this 
is not the case. There can be little 
doubt that the whole secret of the 
matter is, that the greater the heat 
the more perfect the consumption 
of the carbon, and that thus a 
larger flame gets more light out of 
gas than a smaller one. 

In round numbers, the result of 
the inquiry conducted by the com- 
mittee of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company appears to be, that the 
application of a given quantity of 
gas as a motive power is adequate 
to the ee by existing 
methods, of a far brighter illumi- 
native lustre than would be derived 
from the combustion of the gas. 
But, on the other hand, the light 


produced is so intense as to require 
veiling from the eye by opal shades 
or other means, which absorb more 
than half the light. So that, thus 
far, the available light produced 
by the two methods is nearly 
equal, and the cost of the gas 
engine, magneto - electric engine, 
regulator, and carbons becomes a 
serious matter. This, of course, is 
the result of only one or two series 
of experiments, with certain appa- 
ratus, but it is one of the most 
tangible yet offered to the public. 

The fact is, however, that the 
existing mode of burning the coal 
gas supplied by the Gas Company 
is so rude and simple as to allow a 
very wide margin for economic im- 
provement. Means exist, and will 
probably be soon developed, by 
which the light yielded by a given 
quantity of gas shall be very con- 
siderably increased upon the pre- 
sent rough estimate of four-tenths 
of a cubic foot per candle per hour. 
We have seen that this illumina- 
tive power is far exceeded in a con- 
centrated light ; and there is good 
reason for the opinion that at 
least an equally economical appli- 
cation of gas may be made with 
single burners. 

While it is the case that a good 
photometric unit is yet a deside- 
ratum, and one which it is perhaps 
more reasonable to expect from 
the development of photography 
than from the mode now rendered 
imperative by Parliament, we are 
able to speak with far more cer- 
titude as to the heat that it is 
possible to derive from the com- 
bustion of gas. Even here, how- 
ever, an enormous margin exists 
between the results of different 
experiments. The theoretic rule 
gives the heating power of one 
pound, or 31°3 cubic feet, of coal 
gas at 45,900 British units of heat, 
sach unit being equal to 772 foot 
pounds of mechanical work. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt made an analysis 
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of coal gas, the result of which was 
that a pound had a volume of 
thirty cubic feet (at a temperature 
of 628 Fahr.) and a heating power 
of 22,684 units, or about half the 
former determination. The ex- 
periments made by Peclet on light 
carburetted hydrogen composed of 
three-quarters carbon and one 
quarter hydrogen gave the result 
of 26,416 units from the combus- 
tion of a pound by theory, and of 
23,513 units by direct trial—a 
difference of only about one-tenth. 
With a gas composed of one-third 
hydrogen and two-thirds carbon, 
which is a fair coal gas, we cal- 
culate that the heat evolved by the 
combustion of a pound of gas 
would be 30,343 units, which is 
fairly intermediate between the 
different analyses, so that the 
equivalent of heat produced by the 
combustion of a foot of gas may be 
roundly taken as 1000 British units. 

For illuminative purposes, ex- 
cept in so far as heating the pro- 
ducts of combustion under the 
ventilation of the lamps, this large 
development of heat may be 
regarded as pure loss. And it 
appears, as far as actual experience 
goes, far more easy to increase the 
light developed by the combustion 
of a given quantity of gas than to 
diminish the waste of heat. In 
the electric light, although the 
heat, or, at all events, the chemical 
action, produced at the focus is 
intense, there is comparatively 
little loss of heat by radiation. The 
atmosphere is not either heated or 
vitiated by the voltaic arc as it is 
by gas. The question then prac- 
tically suggests itself whether it is 
not rather in the direction of pro- 
ducing heat for domestic and 
industrial purposes than in that 
of rivalling the high degrees of 
illumination that is so well afforded 
by electricity that the attention of 
those interested in coal gas should 
now be chiefly directed. 
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It is probable that the best 
practical measure at present attain- 
able as to the application of the 
calorific power of coal gas is that 
derived from the performance of 
the small gas engines, which are 
now gradually becoming very 
numerous. In round numbers the 
consumption of 20 or 30 feet of gas 
in one of these engines does the 
work of 1-horse power for an hour, 
and the price of a penny for this 
work, in engines of small power, 
may be taken as a standard of com- 
parison. The mechanical equivalent 
in units of heat of a horse power 
for an hour, is 2564 British units. 
But the consumption of 20 cubic 
feet of gas liberates, theoretically, 
20,000 units of heat. Thus in the 
Otto and Lingen engine only one- 
eighth of the theoretic work due 
to the combustion is actually 
utilised. 

The effect of a horse’ power 
applied to the production of electric 
light differs according to different 
modes of application. By the use 
of the Gramme machine and the 
Serrin lamp M. Fontaine reckoned, 
in 1876, on the maintenance of a 
light of 100 Carcel burners, or 960 
English candles, per horse power. 
(Trans. Inst. C.E., vol. xliv., p. 339.) 
M. Tresca about the same time 
attained higher results for centres 
of illumination of great intensity. 
A light of 302 Carcel burners was 
maintained at an expenditure of 
0°92-horse power, and one of an 
intensity of 1850 burners at an 
expenditure of 0°415-horse power 
per two Carcel burners. Assum- 
ing these calculations to be reliable, 
it must still be remembered that 
they are not of much practical 
industrial value. The currency 
of production increases with the 
intensity of the light; in other 
words, it diminishes with the 
division of the light. The problem 
necessary to be solved to establish 
the commercial value of this method 
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is the division of the light down to 
the intensity of an ordinary 
Argand burner, and these experi- 
ments as to artificial suns yield but 
little information in this respect. 

The careful experiments by 
MM. Schneider and Heilmann, the 
results of which are published by 
M. Fontaine in his treatise on the 
electric light, give an expenditure 
of nearly one kilogrammetre of 
work per Carcel burner per second. 
This is equal to 0°789 horse power 
for the Carcel standard. Keeping 
to the lower estimate, of 1-horse 
power for 960 candles, we have an 
expenditure of 2062 foot pounds 
per candle per hour for the elec- 
trically produced light. 

Twenty cubic feet of gas, burned 
under the best ordinary arrange- 
ment, will yield a light of four 
standard burners for an hour; or, 
say, from 48 to 60 candles for that 
time. But if employed as motor 
power it may be made to yield 
twenty times the former amount 
of light; and, if we reckon the 
light of the Argand burner as high 
as 16 candles per 5 cubic feet of 
gas, we still find that the electric 
illumination has fifteen times the 
intensity. 

Against this, however, has to be 
set off, in the first instance, the 
loss of light due to the introduc- 
tion of opal globes, or other 
shades, which are rendered neces- 
sary, for the protection of the 
eyes, by the intensity of the 
electric focus. In Mr. Richards’s 
excellent “ Practical Treatise on 
the Manufacture of Gas,” which 
was published before the recent 
demand for knowledge on the 
subject of illumination, it is stated, 
from the experiments of Mr. 
Alfred King, of Liverpool, that 
the light intercepted by a clear 
glass globe is 12 per cent., and 
that by an opal globe 60 per cent., 
of the like intensity. The dis- 
appointment experienced on the 


trial in Billingsgate Market on 
25th November is due, no doubt, 
in great measure to this cause. 
But there is another consideration 
which may be regarded as fatal to 
the plan of illuminating a large 
building, where light is required 
for the purpose of careful inspec- 
tion of any object from a few 
luminous points ; that is the loss 
of intensity with distance. Nine 
lights were distributed over the 
main area of the building in ques- 
tion, which is some 40,000 square 
feet. As many as 700 jets of gas 
are said to form the usual illumi- 
nating arrangement. Taking the 
Jablochkoff lights at the estimated 
brilliancy of 1000 candles each, a 
400-candle light will be all that 
passes the opal globes. Thus by 
the electric light 4,444 square feet 
of the building would have to be 
illumined from each centre ; by the 
gas lights only 57 square feet by 
each jet. For the larger area 
there is thus a light equal to one 
candle for every 11 square feet ; 
for the smaller one candle to every 
5°7 square feet. But this does not 
represent the real available power, 
which is in the inverse ratio of the 
distance of the light. To give an 
equal light at the respective dis- 
tances of 66 and of 8 feet (which 
approximately represent the square 
roots of the areas) the larger light 
should be sixty-eight times as 
powerful as the smaller one. But 
the real proportion, allowing for 
the globes, is only 40 tol. Thus, 
on approaching the limits in area 
of the illuminating power of each 
of the Jablochkoff lamps, there is 
little more than 60 per cent. of the 
light obtainable from the smaller 
but better distributed burner. 
This very simple mathematical 
investigation of the subject fully 
agrees with the observed facts. 

It is thus evident that a 
great illuminative disadvantage 
is inseparable from the restric- 
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tion of the number of the foci 
of light. On the other hand, 
it is so manifest from all the 
experiments that the cost of pro- 
ducing the electric light diminishes, 
per unit, as the intensity of the 
focus is increased, that the reverse 
is plainly shown to be the case. 
According to the experiments by 
M. Tresca, given in vol. 82 of the 
“Comptes Rendues de |’ Academie 
des Sciences,” an increase of six- 
fold in the intensity of the light 
was accompanied by a diminution 
of rather more than one-half in the 
mechanical power used in produc- 
tion, measured per burner. It is 
stated as a well-known law that 
the heat generated in a given time 
by the electric current is propor- 
tionate to the squares of the 
current. M. Tresca’s experiments 
show that the same rule pretty 
exactly applies to the light. Thus 
the production of the light of a 
single Carcel burner would cost five 
times as much as in the 300-burner 
lamp ; and a downward limit, which 
has not yet been ascertained, must 
exist for the production of any 
available light from the voltaic 
are. 

It is thus rather to the improve- 
ment of combustion, properly so 
called, than to the use of the 
electric are or of incandescent 
electrodes, as an_ illuminative 
source, that it is most probable 
that attention can be now profit- 
ably directly for all domestic and 
for most industrial uses. If it 
be allowable, in the actual state of 
our own growing knowledge of the 
subject, at all to venture on a 
general opinion, it must be to the 
effect that, for all purposes requir- 
ing an intense and far-piercing 
light, as in the case of a lighthouse 
or of military or naval signals, 
the use of the electric light will 
place in our hands an engine of the 
utmost value. On the other hand, 
in all cases where the eye has to 
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be protected from too fierce a 
medium, and where a_ steady, 
diffused, and well-regulated light 
is required, electricity does not 
promise to be suitable. An enor- 
mous field is open under the head 
of signalling. To this may be 
added all those cases where it is 
essential that the possibility of 
fire should be avoided. Such, for 
example, would be the illumination 
of museums and public libraries ; 
that of warehouses containing com- 
bustible objects; that, it may be 
urged, of ships of all classes. The 
substitution of a source of illumina- 
tion which could not become a 
means of ignition in these cases 
would be worth a considerable cost, 
and there is good reason to antici- 
pate that the result may be obtained 
with economical advantage, while 
at the same time securing the 
great element of safety. 

As to the economy which it is 
possible may be found in the 
production of artificial light by 
combustion, the subject is one of 
too much importance to be hastily 
brought forward. The fact that 
gas, when employed as a motor 
power, can be made to evolve from 
fifteen to twenty times as much 
light as it affords by the ordinary 
mode of combustion, is one that 
cuts two ways. It shows, for one 
thing, how rude and _ ineffectual 
our present mode of combustion 
must be. In the case of the actual 
experiment at  Billingsgate, a 
careful analysis of the cost, in- 
cluding interest and depreciation 
on plant, engine power, attendance, 
and carbon, gives an expenditure 
of upwards of £4 per night for the 
electric light, against rather less 
than £2 10s. per night for gas. 

Another matter for reflection is 
the source from which illumination 
power may be derived when it is 
burned in the state of gas. Ex- 
periments have been made during 
the course of the past autumn at 
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the Tecnomasio at Milan on a 
small apparatus, invented by M. 
Eugene Francesco Scheuer, of Lu- 


vano, which gave some very re- 
markable results. The apparatus 


is intended for the distillation of 
gas, for the purpose of illumination, 
from petroleum. Not to fatigue 
the reader by detail, the result has 
been the production, at the cost of 
about 2! pence per 1000 cubic feet, 
of a gas of more than three times 
the illuminative power of coal gas. 
The introduction of liquid and gas- 
forming fuel into the procedure of 
the smelter and the metallurgist 
has been attended by such extra- 
ordinary economical advantages, 
that the managers of our gas works 
will do well to make themselves 
fully acquainted with the details 
of the Scheuer As far as 
the reports which have appeared in 
the scientific journal I7 Politecnico, 
« Milan, are to be relied on, an 

sonomy of a large proportion is to 
be realised by the substitution of 
the oil distilled by nature for the 
ruder form of solid coal, as the 
material for the gas of commerce. 
The results of the experiments 
made in September last, according 
to the reporters, are so signal that 
we hesitate to reproduce the figures 
for fear of exaggeration. But we 
may add one kind of check which 
we have personally applied to the 
results of the reports. Itis claimed 
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by the reporters that one and 
half cubie feet of petroleum gas 
will afford as much light as five 
and a quarter cubic feet of coal 
gas. Now it is a fact that the 
amount of heat which is (theoreti- 
cally) developed by the combustion 
of the two several quantities does 
not very materially differ. It does 
not, of course, follow that light is 
procurable in the same ratio. But 
when we are evidently only at the 
commencement of a long series of 
improvements, it is well to look 
narrowly at every indication of the 
direction in which to proceed, 
Whether, in conclusion, a due 
recompence for their toil may await 
those who have devoted their ener- 
gies to the development of the 
electric light or no, it does not seem 
likely that any disproportionate 
gain will be derived from the appli- 
cation of capital second hand, or as 
accumulated by the limited com- 
pany principle, to this end. Still 
less does it seem likely that the 
holders of gas stock will find their 
property evaporate like the pro- 
duce of their retorts. What we 
may and do confidently expect is, 
that a better, cheaper, and purer 
light than any which we habitually 
employ will be produced in conse- 
quence of the direction of the minds 
of skilled and competert men to the 
study of the laws and the pheno- 
mena of light-giving combustion. 
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SOME INDIAN 
A siicut sketch of the manners and 
customs of the “ Todas,” or more pro- 
perly “ Todavas,” and other curious 
tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry 
Hills in Southern Hindostan, may 
perhaps not be uninteresting, 
especially at the present time, 
when beyond the western frontier 
hostile tribal powers are showing 
their weakness before the organised 
strength of England. 

These notes are mostly drawn 
from personal observation, and 
from intercourse with residents in 
the hills of longer standing than 
the date of my own encampment 
in the locality. First, however, as 


there are such erroneous, not to say 


fabulous, accounts current of the 
Todas, it may be well to refer to 
and correct one flagrant instance of 
romancing. 

The following is an American 
lady’s published account : 

“ Hardly fifty years ago, in pene- 
trating the jungles of the Blue or 
Neilgherry Hills in Southern Hin- 
dostan, a strange race, perfectly 
distinct in appearance and language 
from any other Hindu people, was 
discovered by two courageous 
British officers who were tiger- 
hunting. ... 

“Fifty years have passed since 
the discovery; but, though since 
that time towns have been built on 
these hills and the country has 
been invaded by Europeans, no 
more has been learned of the Todas 
than at the first. Among the 
foolish rumours current about this 
people, the most erroneous are 
those in relation to their numbers 
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and to their practising polyandry. 
The general opinion about them is 
that on account of the latter custom 
their number has dwindled to a 
few hundred families, and the race 
is fast dying out. We had the 
best means of learning much about 
them, and therefore state most 
positively that the Todas neither 
practise polyandry, nor are they as 
few in number as supposed. We 
are ready to show that no one has 
ever seen children belonging to 
them. Those that may have been 
seen in their company have 
belonged to*the Badagas, a Hindu 
tribe totally distinct from the 
Todas in race, colour,and language, 
and which includes the most direct 
‘worshippers’ of this extraordinary 
people. We say worshippers, for 
the Badagas clothe, feed, serve, 
and positively look upon every 
Toda as a divinity. They are 
giants in stature, white as Euro- 
peans, with tremendously long and 
generally brown wavy hair and 
beard, which no razor ever touched 
from birth.: Handsome as a statue 
of Pheidias or Praxiteles, the Toda 
sits the whole day inactive, as some 
travellers who have had a glance 
at them affirm. 

“Nobody has ever seen more 
than five or six of them at one 
time; they will not talk with 
foreigners, nor was any traveller 
ever inside their peculiar long and 
flat huts, which apparently are 
without either windows or chimney, 
and have but one door; nobody 
ever saw the funeral of a Toda, nor 
very old men among them; nor 
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are they taken sick with cholera, 
while thousands die around them 
during such periodical epidemics ; 
finally, though the country all 
round swarms with tigers and other 
wild beasts, neither tiger, serpent, 
nor any other animal so ferocious 
in those parts, was ever known 
to touch either a Toda or one 
of their cattle, though, as said 
above, they never use even a 
stick. 

“ Furthermore, the Todas do not 
marry at all. They seem few in 
number, for no one has or ever will 
have a chance of numbering them. 
As soon as their solitude was pro- 
faned by the avalanche of civilisa- 
tion—which was, perchance, due to 
their own carelessness—the Todas 
began moving away to other parts 
as unknown and more inaccessible 
than the Neilgherry Hills had 
formerly been. They are not born 
of Toda mothers, nor of Toda 
parentage; they are the children 
of a certain very select sect, and 
are set apart from’ their infancy 
for special religious purposes. 
Recognised by a peculiarity of 
complexion, and certain other 
signs, such a child is known as 
what is vulgarly termed a Toda 
from birth. Every third year each 
of them must repair to a certain 
place for a certain period of time, 
where each of them must meet. 
Their ‘dirt’ is but a mask, such 
as a sannyasi puts on in public in 
obedience to his vow. Their cattle 
are, for the most part, devoted to 
sacred uses; and, though their 
places of worship have never been 
trodden by a profane foot, they 
nevertheless exist, and perhaps 
rival the most splendid pagodas— 
goparams—known to Europeans. 
The Badagas are their special 


vassals, and, as has been truly 
remarked—worship them as half- 
deities, for their birth and mys- 
terious powers entitle them to such 
a distinction. 
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“The reader may rest assured 
that any statements concerning 
them that clash with the little that 
is above given are false. No 
missionary will ever catch one 
with his bait, nor any Badaga 
betray them, though he were cut 
to pieces. They are a people who 
fulfil a certain high purpose, and 
whose secrets are inviolable.” 

This is a very mysterious and 
romantic narrative. I am afraid 
my facts will appear sober by com- 
parison. 

There is little known regarding 
the origin and early history of 
the Todas, though many more or 
less plausible or absurd theories 
have been arrived at and circu- 
lated by different travellers, that 
which has gained the most cur- 
rency connecting them with one 
of the lost tribes of Israel. They 
are, however, generally supposed 
to be the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Hills. The Toda tongue is 
“now known with absolute cer- 
tainty to be a dialect of the 
development of Turanian speech 
styled Dravidian, the language of 
a group of primitive, illiterate, and 
perhaps warlike tribes who, be- 
tween three thousand and four 
thousand years ago, migrated from 
tracts of Western Asia, and pene- 
trating India, probably through 
Beluchistan and the natural water- 
lines of the country, filled all its 
western and southern districts, 
pushing before them, in some 
period of their advance, the various 
tribes of the K6l aborigines, some 
of whom, in slavery or menial con- 
ditions of life, survived as subjects 
of their conquerors.” 

Dravidian is “a term which, 
applied by the Brahmans appa- 
rently in supercilious envy and 
contempt of the people they could 
not conquer—the word Drivida 
implying the condition of being 
beyond the pale of the castes 
—is now used ethnologically, to 
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designate that which has grown to 
be a distinct race of men.” 

Certainly the Todas look upon 
themselves as lords of the soil, and 
are so looked upon by the surround- 
ing tribes, who all regard them- 
selves as inferior to them, and 
moreover support them in their 
idleness by paying them a large 
and voluntary tribute. The Bada- 
gas, the most numerous and power- 
ful tribe, are their chief vassals, 
and look upon them with a certain 
degree of reverence. The Todas 
also assert their superiority in con- 
versation, by always calling them- 
selves emphatically “men,” and the 
Badagas by a word meaning 
* Jabourers ”’ or “ workers.” 

In appearance the Todas are tall 
and striking, having in their bear- 
ing a certain amount of dignity 
and freedom, foreign to our dusky 
fellow-subjects in Southern India. 
They are fair-skinned, and have 
long bushy black hair, worn in the 
early English style, with whiskers, 
moustache, and beard. They also 
wear their heads uncovered, in 
which respect they differ from most 
other tribes. Their noses are 
generally slightly hooked, their 
only Hebrew feature, and they 
have intelligent-looking brown 
eyes and rather thin lips. The 
women, as a rule, are pretty, having 
a fairer complexion than the men, 
with long black hair, of which they 
generally are very proud and take 
great care; and their ornaments 
are different from those of the 
generality of natives, and are 
restricted to a few brass bangles 
and anklets. 

They live in “ munds,” a small 
collection of curious-shaped huts, 
resembling in appearance an elon- 
gated beehive, as many as six or 
eight in each hut, though these 
cabins are only about six feet high 
at the apex, five feet in breadth, 
and some eight feet long. There 
is only one orifice, about 2ft. 6in. 
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square, which acts both as the only 
means of ventilation and as a door, 
a fact which necessitates that both 
their entrance and exit shall take 
place on all fours. The huts are 
built of sticks and planks, coated 
over with mud or cowdung, and 
topped with a thatched roof. One 
hut in each mund, called the milk 
house, is set aside as their temple, 
where their few religious cere- 
monies take place. 

In their habits they are ex- 
tremely dirty, and from their 
appearance one would imagine 
that water was unknown to them. 
This, however, is not the case, as 
their women are frequently to be 
seen carrying it to the mund in 
the evening in large brass chatties 
or bowls. 

The only employment the men 
have is attending to their buffaloes, 
of which they have always an im- 
mense herd; and, should the 
pasture prove bad on the table 
land, they migrate for a time to 
the slopes, to choice places, where 
they are certain of good grazing 
land. The women occupy them- 
selves in collecting firewood and 
gossiping with any chance comers. 

The men manage the outdoor 
affairs, with but little to disturb 
the placidity of their lives, unless 
it be that one should get into debt 
with one of the Badagas, and 
struggle to avoid payment. 

They exchange skins and horns 
with the Kotas for music and iron- 
mongery, which, with their ex- 
change of surplus milk for grain 
with the Badagas, constitutes the 
main sum of their commerce. 

They have some cleanly customs 
—they make daily use of woodash 
for the teeth. It is probably from 
sanitary, if not partly from super- 
stitious motives, that they vacate 
for a time a house where death or 
sickness has occurred. 

A woman before delivery resorts 
to a shed, and after parturition 
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remains there until the next new 
moon. 

The connection of milking witb 
religion is perhaps the most 
peculiar feature of their system. 
Every herd of their cattle is in 
charge of an ascetic milkman, or 
priest. Milk is sacred, milking a 
religious rite; the priest is not 
treated as a human individual 
whilst he is a priest, but as an 
impersonal being. He enters upon 
his position by ordeal; and there 
are several ranges of sacredness in 
the dairies themselves. 

A temple is said to have been 
slily entered by a European, but 
no vessels of worship or any 
mysteries were found there, save 
the ordinary implements of milk- 
ink 

Contrary to the decided opinion 
expressed in the quotation made 
above, the Todas are polyandrous, 
and the practice is universal amongst 
them. In a mund the proportion 
wil! be only three or four women to 
ten or twelve men, giving the 
women an average of three to four 
husbands each, The scarcity of 
women amongst them is accounted 
tor by the practice that previously 
existed amongst them of killing 
their female children at birth. The 
ancient mode of infanticide was by 
suffocation with a cloth, but this 
is now to a certain extent aban- 
doned, Government having stepped 
in with a strong hand. The fact 
that they only allowed their finest 
and healthiest children to live, 
perhaps accounts to a certain ex- 
tent for their being physically so 
fine and strong a race. 

As to subsistence, they never 
touch flesh, and are supplied chiefly 
with grain by the Badagas, and 
supply themselves with milk from 
their own buffaloes. They are 
also very fond of honey, which is 
common on the hills and easily 
obtained, the native bee having no 
sting. 
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To this simple diet they adhere 
as purely pastoral people, while the 
forests around abound in game, and 
their own flocks and herdsare always 
available for food. 

They have no theft and no vio- 
lence of any kind among them, not 
even violent exercise ; and, as they 
» not fight, they make no plunder 

war. They are affectionate one 
w with another, as the nicely shaped 
heads and the wistful expression of 
the women would lead one to expect. 
They are soft in manner, but excit- 
able. Rules of precede nee and 
position amongst themselves are 
adhered to with much solemn pains- 
taking. 

If at any time they require 
money, they will sell their bull buf- 
faloes to obtain it; and sometimes 
a cow can be purchased, but rarely, 
and before they part with one they 
must be very sorely pressed. 

The Todas are very fearless, and 
carry no weapon save a stick, and 
occasionally a pole, known as a 
* Toda club.” 

Their dress consists, both for 
men and women, of a simple long 
native cloth, wound gracefully 
round the figure something after 
the manner of a Roman toga, with 
a rim of blue and red; this cloth, 
in common with themselves, is in- 
variably very dirty. 

It has been remarked that the 
women, when readjusting their sole 
garment over their shoulders, fling 
it open without any sense of shame. 

Their children, both in dress and 
features, are simply miniatures of 
themselves. 

When a Toda dies, his funeral is 
celebrated with more or less pomp 
and ceremony, according to the 
position he holds in the tribe. If 
he is a priest or head man, many 
buffaloes are sacrificed, though now 
not so many as formerly, as they 
have to obtain a pass from Govern- 
ment for the number they wish to 
kill, and at a great man’s funeral 
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probably not more than a dozen 
would be allowed. 

When a funeral is about to take 
place, they all repair to a spot dedi- 
cated to that purpose, and there 
commence the funeral rites, subse- 
quently to which the sacrificing of 
the buffaloes is proceeded with. As 
they will not kill the animals them- 
selves, they procure the aid of the 
“ Kotas,” the lowest caste tribe on 
the hills, for this purpose giving 
them the flesh as recompense for 
their services. All the able-bodied 
Todas assist in catching the buffa- 
loes, which, when caught, are des- 
patched by a well-directed blow 
from a Kota. After this the body 
of the man is cremated, and the 
ceremony completed. But should 
the funeral be that of an especially 
illustrious man, there are two 
funerals, called the “wet” and 
“dry.” At the first, or’ “wet,” the 
body is burnt with the ceremony as 
above, with the exception that the 
hair and nails of the deceased are 
carefully preserved for three weeks 
or a month, when the second, or 
“dry” funeral takes place, the 

same ceremony being repeated, only 
with more solemnity and éelat. 

The residence of the Todas is a 
huge abrupt-edged isolated table 
land, upwards of seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 
This table land consists itself of 
rounded hills and rolling prairie. 

There are cairns and cromlechs 
to be found here and there, which 
are regarded by the Todas as the 
remains of a people antecedent to 
themselves. 

The Todas believe in transmigra- 
tion. Their faith, as regards “the 
immediate future after death, is 
that “the spirits of deceased Todas, 
together with the souls of the buf- 
faloes killed by their friends to 
accompany them to heaven and 
supply them with milk there, take 
a leap from Makurti Peak, as the 
nearest way to the celestial regions.” 
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This peak is nearest the setting 
sun, and the next world is regarded 
as being where the sun goes down. 

Their own language, before al- 
luded to, is a curious guttural dia- 
lect, very difficult to learn or 
understand; but their conversation 
with strangers is carried on in a 
low Tamil dialect, which they can 
nearly all speak. 

Intheir intercourse with strangers 
or Europeans, they are friendly and 
obliging, and have not the strong 
prejudices of the surrounding and 
neighbouring tribes, giving free 
admission to their huts, the sacred 
hut being the only one that must 
not be profaned by strange feet. 

In the neighbourhood of each 
mund, Government has preserved 
to them a tract of land, which the 
owners are not allowed tosell. The 
ode kh as thus been made to 
preserve this interesting race from 
being scattered and driven from 
the country ; but, in spite of this, 
their numbers are rapidly decreas- 
ing, and it is probable no distant 
date will see them exterminated. 
At the present time they consist of 
not more than a few hundred fami- 
lies; but it can only be hoped that 
such an interesting and unique race 
may be able to survive before the 
rapid advance of western civilisa- 
tion in this district, and remain as 
a relic of the many and curious 
tribes which have flourished, and 
perhaps had a great past, in the 
more remote periods of Indian 
history. 

The Badagas are by far the most 
numerous tribe of the hills, and in 
most ways superior to any other. 
They have the most profited by the 
immigration of Europeans and 
planters to their locality. They 
are believed to have been driven to 
the hills at an early date, to avoid 
religious persecution, being of a 
Hindoo sect. 

Besides those living on the hills, 
there are a few located in the hilly 
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part of the Mysore plateau, but 
they are few and far between. In 
person they are slightly made, 
their height varying from 5ft. to 
oft. 10in., though the average runs 
about 5ft. 5in. to 5ft. 6in. They 
have generally a yellowish brown 
skin, brown eyes, with black 
moustachios and beard. The hair 
is allowed to grow, but is tucked 
in under the turban. Some few, 
however, are found with skin as 
black as the ordinary low country 
coolies, or nearly as fair as 
a European with sandy red hair, 
but these are decidedly rare. 

The women are fairer than the 
men, and as a race are peculiarly 
plain, there being few who would 
pass as good-looking, though as 
children they are generally pretty 
and striking. Their hair is always 
tied up in a knot behind, and con- 
cealed by an ungraceful covering, 
somewhat resembling a skull-cap. 
Their dress consists, in men, of a 
loin cloth bordered with red and 
blue, and the large mantle as used 
by the Todas, which, however, they 
wear far more gracefully, and the 
effect is further enhanced by their 
general tidiness and cleanliness. 
The women wear a kind of skirt, 
which is wrapped round the breast 
and descends below the knee, one 
end being generally thrown round 
the shoulders : and their head is 
enveloped in a small skull-cap as 
previously described. As a tribe 
they are fond of jewellery and 
ornamentation, the men always 
wearing earrings, generally of gold, 
and set with more or less jewels, 
varying “as their purse can buy,” 
and it is no uncommon thing, when 
pressed for money, for them to 
bring these ornaments, and ask for a 
loan, giving them as security. The 
women wear ear-rings and use rings, 
and generally their arms are 
adorned with brass armlets. 

In character they are hard-work- 
ing and enterprising, and, as before 
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mentioned, have much profited 
by European intercourse, though 
unfortunately they have imbibed 
at the same time many Western 
vices—intoxication, cupidity, and 
licentiousness. They work on the 
tea and coffee estates in the neigh- 
bourhood of their villages; they 
also cultivate large tracts of land 
on the hill, besides having an irre- 
gular trade in buffaloes, cattle, 
fowls, milk, eggs, &c.—as they 
possess large herds of their own. 
The grain grown by them is prin- 
cipally used for supplying their 
own wants and those of the Todas, 
the remainder being sold. 


They are very superstitious, 
reverencing and paying tribute to 
the Todas, besides having the 


greatest fear of the Coorumburs, 
another hill tribe, supposed to pos- 
sess magical powers. The Coorum- 
burs similarly fear the Todas, be- 
lieving that they possess super- 
natural power over them. The 
fear on the part of the Badagas 
leads to considerable crime and 
vice ; for, if a Badaga be taken ill 
with anything he does not under- 
stand, it is immediately put down 
to the magic of a Coorumbur, 
which puts all attempt to cure out 
of the question. And it is no un- 
common thing for a planter, when 
calling the roll of his Badaga 
coolies, on one not answering to his 
name, to be told “ He is dead.” 
“What did he die ofr’ “Who 
knows? It was magic; God took 
him.” This same cooly was, per- 
haps, alive working the previous 
day. Of course, such a state of 
affairs gives scope for any amount 
of crime and murder. I will here 
remark upon a custom which fur- 
ther denotes the credulity and 
superstition of this people. In 
the remote villages, and those 
situate in the heart of the jungle, 
it is not uncommon for the vil- 


lage to adopt a Coorumbur as 
man,” 


“ medicine after the man- 
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ner of the American Indians. 
This man is employed to protect 
the village from danger (i.e., the 
magic of the Coorumburs) and to 
practise on the lives of any who 
make themselves obnoxious to 
them. Under the circumstances it 
is not unnatural for deadly feuds 
to arise between individuals, one 
supposing the other to have “ doc- 
tored”’ him, when he is only suffer- 
ing really from a natural disease, 
and consequently people are not 
unfrequently put “out of the way” 
in a quiet manner. I can imagine 
the reader exclaiming, “ How can 
such things happen with a proper 
system of police and under the 
British Government?” The answer 
is, Very easily. A man is poisoned, 
say by something put in his food. 
He is found dead the next morn- 
ing, and it is put down by his 
friends to magic; in a day or two 
the body is burnt, and the affair 
forgotten. “Who is to hear of 
it?” There is no British resident 
within miles, and no one but them- 
selves and a few Coorumburs hear 
of the occurrence, and they think 
little of one death more or less 
amongst themselves. It is fate. 
The Coorumburs encourage this. 
state of things, as it enables them 
to live in idleness, impressing on 
the Badagas their power and great 
importance. It must be under- 
stood that this kind of thing only 
occurs in the more remote dis- 
tricts, as in the more populated 
parts the Coorumburs are absent, 
preferring the wilder life in the 
jungle. 

Besides superstition, the Badagas 
are as a rule prone to cowardice, 
and combine with this the great 
vice of the Hindoo—falsehood. 
There are exceptions to both ; but 
they are uncommon. This is the 
chief difficulty experienced in 
getting on with them; for other- 
wise they are civil and obliging, 
very cheerful and intelligent, and 
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always willing to make the best 
of affairs. The two degrading 
vices prevalent among them are 
drinking and opium-eating. Asa 
rule, the Badagas do not at all 
care for drink, but when they once 
take to it they drink to excess. They 
drink chiefly the cheap native 
spirit, arrack. With opium eaters 
it is far worse. They are easily 
recognised by their stunted growth, 
emaciated appearance, general stu- 
pidity, and utter disregard for 
cleanliness and general appearance. 
In fact, such an entire metamor- 
phosis takes place that it is 
astonishing. 

The Badagas villages are neat 
continuous rows of houses—vary- 
ing from five or six to twenty or 
thirty in a village, and are par- 
ticularly well built, this being a 
branch the men excel in. In size 
a single house is about 12ft. square, 
with a door 4ft. or 5ft. high. Out- 
houses and cattle kraals are situate 
close by. 

Both men and women work on 
their fields, the latter having by 
far the hardest share, the men 
only doing the ploughing, the 
women doing all the general work 
and the weeding, a most important 
part in tropical cultivation. 

Those that can be spared work 
on the tea and coffee estates, at 
rates varying from 34 annas (5d.) to 
S8annas (ls.) per diem. Children 
of both sexes are employed at a 
much lower rate, but only the very 
young girls, for after a certain age 
they do not leave their villages, 
being very modest, shy, and rarely 
speaking to strangers. 

Their language is a corrupt 
Canarese dialect, with many words 
and expressions peculiar to them- 
selve ; all, however, understand 
Tamil, so that communication with 
them is easy. 

They have different degrees of 
caste among themselves, distin- 
guishable by a mark on their arm 
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or forehead ; they, however, are 
all very particular, no one but a 
Badaga ever being admitted into 
their houses. There is one peculiar 
caste amongst them, called the 
“‘ Lingaite,” the members of which 
are strictly vegetarian, and are 
distinguished by a curious silver 
ornament suspended from their 
neck. 

The Badagas believe in a God 
and in a future state, between 
death and which there is a journey 
for the body to travel. They 
make frequent feasts to ‘“ Davaru,” 
i.e., God, and have insignificant 
temples in different parts of the 
hills, but which they rarely fre- 
quent. 

Their domestic habits are pecu- 
lidr. Each adult has a wife, but, 
in the case of brothers, the eldest 
brother has an equal right in his 
younger brother’s wife—a custom 
of which it would be interesting to 
know the origin. In person they: are 
clean, compared to other hill tribes, 
but this statement must only be 
accepted in a comparative sense. 

Their diet consists of rice and 
grain, also of potatoes, which 
flourish here; and most of them 
will eat meat occasionally, when 
procurable. 

A description of their funeral 
rites may not prove uninteresting. 
Like the Todas, in fact, like our- 
selves, the funeral is more or less 
imposing according to the rank of 
the deceased. The first ceremony 
is to consecrate cattle to the dead 
man’s use, which is done as follows : 
The body being placed ona rude 
bier in the open field, the Badagas, 
assisted by Kotas, catch a half- 
grown buffalo and drag it to the 
bier, when they present it to the 
dead body, which operation is 
repeated to six or eight buffaloes, 
which are then set loose, the same 
ceremony being now repeated to 
the same number of cattle. The 
animals are supposed to be used 
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by the dead man in Paradise, 
where he ploughs his fields, &c. ; 
so that, once having been conse- 
crated, they are left in idleness till 
they die a natural death. The 
body is now placed in the lower 
part of an edifice, built of bamboos 
so as to be light and portable, 
which is erected in front of the 
village, and is ornamented with 
plantains, coloured cloth, Kc. ; 
it is about 15ft. or 20ft. high. 
The great ceremony now begins. 
Some Kotas are hired to fur- 
nish the music, which is com- 
posed of a kind of drum and fife 


band, making a most discordant 
noise. To this the Badagas per- 


form a slow dance round the pile, 
varied by occasional yells kept 
strictly in time with one another. 
About half a dozen Badagas are 
habited in long dresses which 
reach from neck to ankle ; these are 
leaders of the dance, which con- 
tinues for two hours. The dancing 
over, the women come forward and 
weep for a short time, and then 
the pile is lifted and carried toa 
little distance, when the platform 
on which the body reclines is 
drawn out and exposed to view. 
All now assemble round it, the 
deceased’s wife by the side of the 
dead ; and, never having ceased her 
wailing all day, she is now rather 
hoarse. The face is now uncovered, 
and an impressive part of the cere- 
mony begins ; the priest stands at 
the head, and solemly recites all the 
sins that are known to man, and 
at the end of each recitation the 
audience say “ Papa,’ meaning, 
“Tt is a sin.” When this is over, 
little children are brought round in 
arms, holding rice and grain in 
their hands, which are placed 
against their foreheads, and they 
are held in such a position that 
they can drop the grain in the 
dead man’s mouth. This is his 
food for his journey to Paradise. 
His walking-stick is now brought 
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and plaeed beside him, then an 
axe; and finally his wife takes his 
jewellery and deposits it on the 
corpse. The rites are now per- 
formed. The body is then taken 
up again, placed in the pile, and 
carried to some distance from the 
village, where it is burnt, and the 
funeral is at an end. 

A few Badagas have been con- 
verted to Christianity, but the 
work of the missionary is slow 
amongst them. 

Next in order come the Kotas, as 
being a more fairly hill tribe than 
either the Irulars or Coorumburs. 
In appearance the men are gene- 
rally strong and well-made ; their 
occupation, which consists in work- 
ing in metals, especially iron, no 
doubt contributing to this. They 
are, however, ugly and disgustingly 
dirty, both men and women, which 
renders them far from prepossess- 
ing. Their dress consists of the 
usual loin cloth, which is the only 
thing worn when working, and 
another cloth wrapped round the 
body, the head being generally 
bare. In their habits they seem in 
almost a state of savagery, except 
in one or two points. They eat all 
kinds of flesh, and are not parti- 
cular as to whether the animal has 
* been killed, or died from disease or 
old age, or whether the meat is 
fresh or putrid. This propensity 
to carrion is in strong contrast to 
the simple diet of the Todas. 
They have a very confused notion 
of religion; when asked if there is 
a future state, they say they don’t 
know. They have, “however, a god, 
named Kunbuttah ; ; and a praying 
man is connected with most vil- 
lages. In two points they are more 
advanced than would be imagined, 
viz. in their blacksmith’s work and 
in music. They supply almost all 
the axes, nails, &c., used by Ba- 
dagas and the other native tribes, 
and very well they make them, too. 
A Kota axe always retains its edge 
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when cutting our jungle trees bet- 
ter than an English axe. They are 
some six inches in length from head 
to edge, an inch to an inch and a 
half in depth, and about one and a 
half inches broad only at the edge. 
The handle is fitted into a round 
hole, as being easier to fit than the 
oval head of an English axe. Their 
musical instruments consist of a 
kind of drum and fife, made by 
themselves, on which they play 
with some skill. They also have 
huge horns, which produce a mm: st 
discordant bellow when proporly 
worked. At every large Bacaga 
funeral a Kota “ band”’ is engaged, 
which plays whilst the dancing 
goes on, and also assists in pulling 
the buffaloes and cattle up to the 
corpse for presentation, as related in 
the preceding part of this paper. 
They are also hired by the Todas 
to catch and kill their buffaloes at 
the funerals, sometimes a work of 
great difficulty and some danger, 
for which they receive the meat 
and skins as payment. They wear 
the hair parted in the middle, and 
tightly banded off the forehead, 
having it well greased. Both sexes 
wear ear-rings, and the women the 
usual armlets, &c. Their dwellings 
are sometimes neatly put together, 
while others are mere huts, but all 
are dirty and filthy. The number 
of kites and vultures is always a 
significant sign about a Kota vil- 
lage. There are seven of these on 
the hills, but probably the best 
known is at Kotaghuy, the smallest 
of the three European stations on 
the hills. The Kota language is 
very harsh, and is only a little less 
difficult to acquire than Toda. I 
should doubt if there are more 
than half a dozen Europeans who 
can speak it at all fluently. As to 
their morals, I believe they are not 
very particular, and cert ainly the 
women are not overburdened with 
modesty. I should mention that 
they also worship the usual vague 
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Swami, but whether they use it as 
a particular god, or hold it in the 
sort of general way that is current 
in Southern India, I cannot say. I 
fancy the latter, however, as they 
do not appear to trouble them- 
selves, or indeed to know much, 
about religion, such as it is, of any 
kind. The Kotas have considerable 
herds of cattle, and also cultivate 
grain to a small extent; but their 
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chief employment is in their black- 
smith work, and some of them en- 
gage in a rather rough kind of 
carpentering, but are not thought 
much of in this respect. : 
English settlements are growing 
upon these hills, which produce the 
best tea in the world. Life is fairly 
enjoyable for the European, with a 
lovely climate, and good sport. 
S. W. H. 
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(Continued from page 107.) 


Tue study of Hesiod’s book of 
genesis in the light of modern dis- 
coveries, affords a most profitable 
example to those who are seeking a 
solution of their doubts with respect 
to more modern systems of religion. 
It is in his case comparatively easy 
to combine and make fruitful the 
double process of scientific analysis 
and poetic rehabilitation. The 


parted strands into which his webs 
divide under examination, are in 
great part soon reunited in a more 
beautiful fabric than before. 

The reason why the process is 
more easy with the Hesiodic myths 


than with those of some other reli- 
gions is, that their foundation is 
usually naturalistic. The pheno- 
mena of the elements, viewed 
imaginatively and raised to the 
heights of poetry, have become 
deities of the sacred hill, and 
part and parcel of the group of 
Olympians. Where the symbol- 
isms of religious myths are not 
personifications of physical actuali- 
ties, but representations of passages 
of the occult life of man, the 
analytic process is infinitely more 
difficult: and its result is less gene- 
rally acceptable in a world in which 
the senses and the external life 
hold undisputed pre-eminence over, 
and manifest a strong repulsion 
towards, any interloping mystery. 

It would be difficult to decide 
whether it is from legends and 
symbols of naturalistic or of spiri- 
tualistic basis, when they are 
degraded or obscured, that the 
more dangerous superstitions arise. 


Who shall say which shall the more 
terrify a child, a story of Furies, 
Gorgons, and Harpies, or a story of 
an everlasting brimstone sea of 
hell? As the child grows into a 
man, certainly the bogies that 
resolve themselves into physical 
facts are the most easy to face, 
whilst the uncanny remoteness of 
the others constitutes their irre- 
movable dread. 

A very pleasant aspect of the 
physical myth is that in which we 
see the patent fact of some daily 
marvel of nature—when seized 
upon by the imagination, and while 
it is entering into the poetic mind 
—being met half way by some inte- 
rior fact of consciousness which 
seems to delight in entering into 
correspondence with it. Given, for 
instance, some physical disturbance, 
some elemental terror ; anda guilty 
conscience is most pathetically 
ready to ally itself with it, to hide 
in it, as it were; to clothe itself in 
the darkness or the storm, as its 
own appropriate and destined gar- 
ment. 

We know the truth of the saying, 
“ Every one that does evil things 
hateth the light, and comes not 
to the light, lest his deeds 
should be convicted.” Turning to 
the Greek mythology, we find a 
fearful worship given to certain 
stern and inexorable deities, the 
Erinyes. Grim and terrible, with 
winged feminine forms, bearing 
burning scorches and whips of 
scorpions, and having serpents 
twining in their hair, these are the 
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ministers of the vengeance of the 
gods. They punish the guilty 
alike on earth and in Hades. The 
people pay them worship, and yet 
dare scarce name their names or 
gaze on the temples dedicated to 
them, for their attendants are 
Terror and Wrath, Pallor and 
Death, and their subtle influence 
is to deprive of his crafty reason 
the manslayer, the perjurer, the 
undutiful, the cruelly treating, the 
presumptuous, and to drive the evil 
man to distraction andfury. From 
without come the chastisements of 
these avenging deities, in wars, 
pestilence and dissensions; and 
from within, in sore stabs of guilty 
conscience. 

In spite of all these horrors, their 
name Erinyes was most often left 
unsaid, and the name Eumenides, 
or kindly-disposed, was given to 
them, as being venerable goddesses 
whose anger when it came was just. 
And poets and artists who cele- 
brated their festivals were wont to 
see that gentler side of them, and 
to depict them as beautiful and 
young. 

What is the original secret of 
such a two-sided personification, a 
secret which was apparently un- 
known to Homer and Hesiod? 
And how come these Furies to be 
so like that conception of the terri- 
ble convicting light which is hated 
by evil ?—a conception which was 
expressed in another country 
from that of the worship of the 
Eumenides, and which, moreover, 
must draw so clear a response and 
verification from general human 
experience. 

We have to go to India to find a 
clue that joins the religious with 
the imaginative conception, and 
makes of them two aspects given 
by the conscience of man to a 
single simple natural truth. The 
Erinys of the Greek mythology is 
the Saranyi of the Vedic. The 
Sanskrit Saranyiis or Saranyd is a 
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mythical being whose name is an 
equivalent for the morning light. 
The swift flash of the dawn comes 
forth from the grove of gloom, and 
is the pursuing fury of darkness 
and evil. The irresistible light is 
the fury that finds out sin and 
convicts the sinner. The light is 
implacable by very justice, and yet 
is ever beautiful and young to the 
eye of the righteous poet. The 
whole conception is clear of a ven- 
geance that is alike to be feared 
and to be worshipped, a power 
lovely and ghastly at once, and 
that acts with equal sureness from 
without and from within. The 
light from without discloses the 
darkest deed; what we call light 
breaks upon the mind from within 
and probes our most deeply hidden 


motives. The Furies are ever 
at our doors. 
The identity of the Indian 


Saranyi and the Greek Erinys 
might be open to question, and the 
resemblance might be regarded as 
a mere coincidence, were it the 
only one between the myths of the 
Veda and of Hesiod. But Eos, 
the dawn, resembles the Indian 
Ushas; Eros, the child Love, is 
the Indian Arusha, a name for 
the sun, regarded as a beautiful 
child beginning his course; Daphne 
is Dahana, Argynnis Arjuna. 
Hesiod’s fabled monster Echidna, 
half-nymph, half-serpent, dwelling 
in a cavern, insensible to age, and 
giving birth to destruction, finds 
her prototype in the Indian Ahi, 
or snake. Her offspring, Orthros, 
and Kerberos the dog of hell, are 
similarly represented “by the great 
dragons of the Veda, and powers 
of darkness, Vritra and Sarvara. 
The Olympian deity Ares or Mars, 
the god of war, is presumably akin 
to the Maruts of the Veda, the 
gods of the storm-winds, deriving 
their origin from the root “ mar,” 
to grind. 

In a similar way, other mytho- 
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logical heroes of Greece can be 
traced to their origin in Egypt. 
Themis, the goddess of justice and 
mother of judgment and peace and 
law-abiding, is the Egyptian 
Thmei, or truth, and the Hebrew 
Thummim, an expression which 
the Septuagint renders by truth. 
Rhadamanthus, the mythical ruler 
on earth and fabled judge of hell, is 
Rhotamenti in ancient Egypt, the 
King of the Amenti, or the unseen. 
The gloom of Erebos is drawn from 
the associations of the Egyptian 
with Ereb, the west; and our Europe 
shows the same derivation without 
the accompanying notion of gloom. 
Hecate is akin to Heka, a name of 
Isis. Harpocrates, the deity re- 
presented with finger on the mouth, 
is from Hor-pi-krut, the infant 
Horus. Kharu, an archaic Egyptian 
deity, possibly associated with a 
root signifying silence, appears as 
Charon, the Greek boatman of the 
dead, and Acheron, a river of the 
unseen world. 


The Egyptian Ur-nas, or great 
water, which was understood to 
encircle the world, reappears as 
Greek Ouranos, the firmament ; and 
then gives place to Okeanos, the 
ocean stream, which embodies the 


same attributes. For Ocean, in the 
Hesiodean mythology, is more than 
the deep, the main, or the barren 
salt sea, which was a separate per- 
sonification, and was represented as 
only a child of earth. The deity 
Okeanos is child both of Earth and 
of Heaven, a being stretching round 
earth and constituting its mystic 
boundary, just as the Egyptian 
Ur-nas, which makes the great 
vague water-way from earth to the 
unseen worlds. 

In these mythological concep- 
tions, a marvel almost beyond 
analysis is the fusion of a natural 
fact or physical theory with a 
spiritual faith. The latter seems 
sometimes to have expanded beyond 
the former, and to have used the 
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metaphorical form as a ladder by 
which to raise itself into a concep- 
tion appreciable in the world of 
sense. A materialist might plau- 
sibly argue that our whole belief 
in a world of spirit was but a 
poetic fancy evolved during long 
ages from a custom of the Egyptians 
to bury in the west, to which end 
they had to cross their river, which 
hence grew to be the type of an 
imaginary pathway of the soul into 
the regions of the unseen. It might 
even be claimed that from such 
beginnings, and from such alone, a 
complete soul-theory had developed 
itself. But equally well might it 
be argued that there could be no 
such faculty as conscience before 
some poet saw that light frightens 
darkness, and thencefrom drew a 
fanciful picture of a pure spiritual 
element in man before which his 
lower nature shrinks back abashed. 

Such arguments are difficult to 
answer save in two ways. One is 
by the production of antecedent 
records of man, in which the same 
old interest and belief in a preter- 
sensual world exhibits _ itself, 
changed only in the imagery in 
which it is clothed. The other is 
by retreat into the stronghold of 
the very consciousness itself, the 
fact of whose absolute existence is 
impugned. That dim spiritual con- 
sciousness, ever present and ever 
active in more or less degree, if we 
grant its existence, must be the 
motive power that is endeavouring to 
find expression, and is ever clothing 
itself in the symbols that best re- 
present or enshrine it. Sometimes 
perchance the oft-used symbols 
will lose their outline and become 
not the best that could be found, 
while concurrently with the ob- 
scuration of their original physical 
sense, their inner meaning may also 
have become dull. Nevertheless in 
spite of all defects, which perhaps 
are inherent in the attempted re- 
presentation of one sphere of life 
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on the plane of another, they may 
continue expressive of a true idea 
in a form that man may convey, or 
pass on, to man. 

There is no reason to doubt that 
a number of poetic personifications, 
even such as have become included 
among religious types, and were of 
the most high and sacred regard, 
were simply naturalistic in their 
origin. There is no more reason to 
doubt this than to doubt the possi- 
bility of a crafty man originating 
such a proverb as “ Honesty is the 
best policy,” with the accent on 
policy, and an intention of over- 
reaching by profuse exhibition of 
honesty, and of this subtle maxim 
being read by an honest man in the 
light of his own pure intentions, in 
the sense that honesty is a noble at- 
tribute, and therefore, not only for 
high and lofty reasons, but even 
on a low ground of policy, the best 
rule of life to follow. 

Among the mythological con- 
ceptions of Hesiod that may fairly 
be deemed simply naturalistic, not- 
withstanding any poetic apothe- 
osis, may be classed such as that 
of the Harpies, who accompany 
the wind-blasts. They are named 
in Homer, and in later mythologies 
appear in hideous forms. They 
are very reasonably taken to be 
personifications of  pestilential 
breaths that accompany winds 
blowing from infected quarters. 
The Graiz, who seem to be born 
of a monstrous deity of the sea, and 
of the abyss, have fair faces and 
gray hair, and are deemed probably 
to represent waves with white crest 
and grayish spume; or to personify 
some effect of the gloaming when 
light and darkness cross each other. 
The Gorgons, again, who come 
from the remote night-ward quar- 
ter beyond Ocean, with their 
terrible faces, have been thought 
to symbolise the huge and fearful 
ocean rollers which, when driven 
over a long wide stretch of seas 
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by a hurricane, are enough to 
inspire even the sea-faring man 
with something like fear. On the 
other hand, as of these dire sisters 
one is mortal, the others immortal, 
the former has been thought to be 
the sky of a starlit night, which is 
doomed to vanish and die at sun- 
rise, while the latter represent that 
remote and absolute darkness 
which it was supposed the light 
of the sun could not penetrate, 
and which might therefore be 
regarded as impregnable and im- 
mortal. 

To judge of symbolic religions we 
must draw into comparison with our 
own times a picture of races unper- 
turbed by the manifold distractions 
that a complex civilisation brings, 
races of men living by what their 
hands can draw from the earth 
rather than by the luxurious aid 
of steam machinery ; a race living 
mainly out of doors and sheltered 
by tents or simple walls and roofs 
instead of by the wonderfully 
fitted structures of the present day 
that make indoor life quite a busy 
sphere of its own. To the old 
rural men the gigantic play of the 
elements, the alternations of the 
seasons, the ceaseless steps of 
night and day, must have had 
a significance that we cannot now 
recall. To imaginations fostered 
by long winter glooms which 
enforced comparative idleness, and 
fed by the superstitions which 
lonely life in remote districts 
engenders, not to name the 
frequent shocks accruing from the 
casualties by storm and many 
kinds of danger to which barbarian 
life is exposed, it is no wonder 
that the processes of nature should 
appeal with startling vividness, and 
readily assume even a_ personal 
shape. To the shepherd con- 
templating from a hillside the sky 
blood red after a storm, and then 
seeing the evening setting in with 
ghostly shadows marshalled in the 
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lowlands, which ever encroached 
upon the spear-wielding armies of 
light till these seemed to mount 
the hilis and vanish, with front 
still towards the foe; the com- 
batants may well have seemed to 
wear heroic forms, spectral, and as- 
sociated in his mind with vanished 
ancestors. And when, after the pause 
and hush of night, during which 
the shapes of blackness reigned 
supreme, or were feebly attacked 
by the silver-clad pigmy host of 
stars, how gladly must he have 
welcomed as a strenuous deity and 
friend the deathless lord that 
rushed into the sky, gave battle, 
and put to flight all ghastly dreams 
and terrors ! 

What a charm must poetry 
have possessed in those days of 
unmurdered simplicity ! What 


magical delight, “‘in a season of 
calm weather,’ to witness over 
again by the aid of graphic story 
some mighty struggle of wind with 
rain, or sun with cloud, or day 


with night, realised in the persons 
of heroes and monsters who were 
but shadows made definite and 
immortal! Bellerophon on winged 
Pegasos slays the monster dragon 
Chimera, type ever of haunting 
mysterious dread. The Firma- 
ment, an ancient mighty god, hates 
the fierce turbulent Titanic children 
of earth, and imprisons them. 
Their mother forges a sickle of 
white iron and gives it to a child 
called Time. When the Firma- 
ment came down with Night and 
stretched brooding over earth, by 
Time he is shorn of his strength, 
but his divided powers fall in blood 
drops upon earth, and breed furies 
and giants and nymphs, while 
prolific emblems fall into the sea, 
and from their white foam comes 
tormenting Aphrodité, at whose 
footsteps blooms verdure, as at her 
touch the heart of man becomes 
elate. 

Time being set up for sovereign 
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swallows his offspring so soon 
as born, poor shortlived babes, 
who seem to represent the 
days that vanish one after 
the other down that hungry maw 
we call Eternity. But Zeus, 
whom we must regard as essential 
life, eludes the devouring deity, 
who swallows instead a huge dead 
stone, which he afterwards dis- 
gorges together with the once- 
swallowed children, who now typify 
perhaps the return of the days 
and seasons. As to this stone 
we should perhaps be too subjec- 
tive if claiming to regard it as 
the symbol of matter, which 
we now know to be chemically 
swallowed and disgorged again in 
new transmuted form. The poetic 
imagination in seizing upon its 
romantic food was wont to over- 
leap itself, and we find often that 
the eventual form of fancy veils 
rather than manifests the original 
idea from which it started. 

Of deep import in another direc- 
tion is the legend of Sisyphos—the 
over-wise, if the etymology of the 
name be correct. He was so cunning 
that he sought to outwit fate, and 
when his time was come to die he 
constrained his wife to promise to 
leave his body unburied, which was 
an offence against the custom of 
the time, and was thought to re- 
strain the shade to forlorn wander- 
ings in an outer Hades. When he 
had arrived in those regions, he 
put in action his subtle plan of 
getting back to earth, by craving 
permission to return for the pur- 
pose of punishing his wife for her 
shameful neglect. Reaching earth 
once more, he ignored the con- 
dition of his having been allowed 
the visit, which was his solemn 
promise to return, and was accor- 
dingly most ignominiously captured 
and taken back to Hades by Ares. 
His punishment, which evidences a 
moral conception of retribution, 
was to roll uphill a huge stone that 
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for ever rolled down again—a fine 
type of the evil project that recoils 
upon its prime mover. 

The story of Prometheus gives 
promise of being pregnant with 
meaning, but the legend is some- 
what defaced, as if drawn from an 
imperfectly understood original. 
Of Iapetus, a mystical personage 
whose name is equally akin with 
Japheth and Iao-pitar or Jupiter, 
there are four sons: broad-backed 
Atlas, a doomed Titan, who sup- 
ports the vault of heaven, and 
would seem to represent endurance; 
Menetius, who represents over- 
weening arrogance, hurled down 
to Hades; Prometheus, represen- 
ting providence or forethought, 
and identical with the Indian Pra- 
mantha or instrument for churning 
out fire from pieces of dried stick ; 
and Epimetheus, afterthought or 
blindness. 

Tnapprehensive Epimetheus, lag- 
gard in wits, careful after the 
event, receives from Zeus a very 
dangerous gift, an inextricable 
snare. Water and earth were 
mingled by the order of the derid- 
ing deity. The compound was 
endued with voice and strength as 
of a man, and with a maiden’s 
loveliness like in countenance to 
the immortal goddesses. Pallas 
was bidden to teach her spinster’s 
work, and Aphrodite to endow her 
with grace and allurement, with 
a spell to produce woeful desire 
and cares that waste the limbs, 
while Hermes is allowed to be- 
stow a winning quality of voice, 
an impudent mind, and _ tricksy 
ways. With mien like a modest 
maiden, decked with every grace, 
hung with Persuasion’s golden 
chains, and crowned by the fast- 
fleeting fair-tressed Hours with 
blossoms of spring, apparelled with 
every ornament, this incarnate 
mischief is ushered forth. She is 
Pandora, because every Olympian 
deity bestows on her some gift. 
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Prometheus had warned his 
brother to accept no gift from Zeus, 
but to return it, for fear of its con- 
taining insidious hurt to mortals. 
They had obtained the advantage 
of fire, they were now to receive 
disadvantage in countervail, the 
pernicious race of woman, who is 
represented as no aid in poverty, 
but a helpmate of surfeit. There 
is evident prejudice in the legend, 
and the kind of woman pointed 
at is the tender and luxurious 
womanish sort. 

Either the same writer in a more 
agreeable mood, or some other 
writer, corrects this partial view by 
picturing the pernicious old age of 
the celibate, the distant kindred 
partitioning his goods at his 
decease; and on the other hand 
the lot of marriage when it comes 
with a good congenial wife, a 
happy chance that may now and 


then recur, since the original 
evil has good ever contending 
with it. 


Pandora would seem to be a late 
arrival in an old legend. The 
Homeric tradition is that two 
caskets of gifts are at the bestowal 
of Zeus, the one containing evils, 
the other goods. In giving, Zeus 
mingles these opposites, but some- 
times presents evil alone. 

According to the version of 
Hesiod, the casket of evils is 
closed, but the beautiful caprice, 
through prying curiosity no doubt, 
as befits a Greek Eve, removes the 
great lid from the vessel, and dis- 
perses these imprisoned banes, 
which are thus outpoured upon 
men. The legend is again some- 
what confusing, for evils having 
become disseminated by being let 
loose, Hope, which is surely not 
an evil, is allowed to be bestowed 
upon man, which boon is accom- 
plished, not by that sweet solace 
being permitted to fly forth and 
accompany the troop of ills, but 
by the lid being shut down again 
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before that Hope, in flitting forth, 
had passed the vessel’s verge. 

But it is doubtful whether the 
remaining behind of Hope may not 
be intended to imply that the only 
quality in the box, which, fallacious 
though it may often be, can fairly 
be deemed a good quality, is not 
allowed to go forth to comfort man. 

To these confusions or contradic- 
tions may be added another, that 
Pandora would not have been led 
to open the box of baneful things 
if she had not already been en- 
dowed with a harmful thing called 
curiosity. 

Finally, the conception of man- 
kind as originally composed of 
males, living wretched without the 
boon of fire, then blessed with 
furtive fire, and afterwards dowered 
with woman and a box of woes, is 
contradictory to the story which 
makes the Golden Age the first 
period in the cosmogony according 
to Hesiod. If, however, we take 
the Golden Age to be a dim repre- 
sentation of a visionary pre-exist- 
ence, and the evils let loose upon 
man to be such as are inseparable 
from existence on a corporeal 
plane, the inconsistency becomes 
less glaring. 

In Prometheus is the conception 
of a benefactor to men standing 
midway between them and a jealous 
god, a Zeus who, in the aspect which 
he wears in this story, is to be frus- 
trated rather than trusted. He 
binds Prometheus in inextricable 
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bonds, with galling chains, which 
are attached to a column, and in- 
cites against him an eagle which 
daily preys upon his liver; this 
organ, however, being immortal, 
makes up its loss by new growth 
during the night. 

There is much that is attractive 
in the picture of Prometheus, the 
Titan who wrests from an unwil- 
ling deity (who in modern view 
might be deemed unwilling only 
because gifts have to be won before 
they can be truly held) the gift of 
fire, without which the progress 
of mankind would be impossible. 
Perhaps, in too modern a spirit, 
we might interpret the eagle’s 
gnawing as the pain of the anxious 
taking thought which so eats into 
the joy element in the life of 
humanity, the gnawing fret of the 
state in which, as embodying Pro- 
metheus in ourselves, 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not. 


Again, there is a chain that 
binds down this Titan counsellor : 
foresight is constrained and limited 
in its powers within life as we know 
it; worldly wisdom is content with 
very short views: in life beyond 
ours we may indulge hope that the 
Prometheus is more loosely chained, 
and allowed a more extended view 
of life. In Hesiod, at any rate, he 
is a strange, dim, heroic figure, 
who seems to afford us some misty 
mystic revelation of ourselves. © 
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SHEEP. 


By An Otp ConrrRIBUTOR. 


(Continued from page 48.) 


Part II. 

Mrs. GRANTON was unable to walk 
any distance, but sometimes she 
would go out in a little pony car- 
riage drawn by a sleepy fat pony, 
who had almost forgotten what 
work meant, for his exercise depend- 
ed principally upon his mistress. 
Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Granton 
would drive in leisurely fashion 
along the country roads to pay a 
distant call, or, more rarely, to dine 
at one of the houses. 

Mr. Granton and Mrs. Heather- 
leigh had begun to exchange books; 
and thus it happened that, one day 
when the Grantons were starting 
out in this little carriage on a 
round of calls, he took from his 
shelves a volume which he had 
promised to carry to her that after- 
noon. He would not be home in 
time to take it her, and he had 
arrived at that state with regard 
to Buttercup that he could not 
bear to fail in the smallest promise 
to her. For a moment he thought 
of going over the hill with the 
book and keeping his wife waiting ; 
but that seemed too absurd. Then 
he thought of sending a servant. 
No, he could not so recklessly 
waste a genuine excuse for a call. 

How Colonel Heatherleigh would 
have laughed if he could have fol- 
lowed the working of Mr. Granton’s 
mind at this moment ! 

He ended by adopting a more 
foolish course than any of those he 
had thought of. Mrs. Granton 
was already in the carriage, look- 


ing so pale and delicate under her 
wide white sunshade. He would 
get in and drive round the hill, 
and ask her to hold the pony a 
moment while he went in and left 
the book with the Heatherleighs. 
The plan was simple enough, cer- 
tainly. 

He did this. “Holding the 
pony ” was a polite fiction, though 
he used the phrase, to help him 
out: it seemed more reasonable 
that May should wait outside if 
there was a pony to hold. But 
that placid animal would have 
stood in the warm sun, flicking the 
flies with his tail, and letting the 
reins repose peaceably on his back, 
all the afternoon. Mrs. Granton 
made no attempt to support her 
husband in the little fiction; she 
remained leaning quietly back in 
her seat, holding her sunshade 
behind her head. It formed a 
quaint frame for the pale face—the 
circle of white silk, with its droop- 
ing lace edge. 

She could not help looking in at 
the gate; that garden had begun to 
have the fascination of forbidden 
fruit to her. And, as she sat 
looking in, there appeared an ap- 
parition behind the gate which 
made her heart beat quickly. 

Only another woman; yet May 
Granton’s heart fluttered. She 
belonged to the type é6f woman 
that is capable of emotion without 
the excitement of a black coat. 


In this case certainly one might 
have supposed she was falling in 
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love at first sight, from the concen- 
trated emotion which this appear- 
ance produced in her. 

Buttercup—for it was she—only 
paused an instant: in that instant 
their eyes met. Then she turned 
away and vanished, leaving May 
Granton overwhelmed with a sense 
of new richness and warmth of 
living, and full of a passionate 
yearning to look again into the 
deeps of Buttercup’s dark eyes. 

She disappeared in a walk of 
the garden, and immediately after- 
wards Mr. Granton came out of 
the gate. He had been told that 
Mrs. Heatherleigh was not at 
home. The servants supposed her 
to be out, having seen nothing of 
her all the day. She had been 
hidden away in a shaded corner 
of the garden. And so, after all 
his trouble, he might as well have 
sent a servant with the book, he 
thought with chagrin, as he picked 
up the reins and roused the pony 
into a brisker trot than usual. 

Mrs. Granton sat by his side, 
as they drove through the sweet 
country lanes, and said never a 
word to him. She was completely 
absorbed in trying to make out 
why he would not let her know 
that charming woman. 

Why? why,indeed. She viewed 
the thing from every side, and could 
not make it out. He had put her 
off by hinting that the Heather- 
leighs were not refined. Not re- 
fined !—a woman with those eyes! 
And then she looked at her hus- 
band, and for the first time in her 
life wondered whether she ought 
to be jealous ¢ 

Jealous of Paul Granton! the 
man who hesitated whether beauty 
itself could be “ quite right,” even 
though God-given, if it should 
occupy one’s thoughts too much. 
Paul Granton! in whose veins 


ran Calvinistic blood, tinging his 
thoughts and colouring his life. 
The idea affected 


Could it be? 
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“T believe,” 
thought to herself, “that it might 
do him good; and what a new 
phase it would open in our life! 
That we have been growing a shell 
round us I have felt for a long 


she 


time. Has the shell to be forced 
open by pain? I don’t think it 
would hurt me very much if he 
cared for her—for a little while !” 

This may seem an unnaturally 
self-sacrificing position for a 
woman, to people who cannot 
believe in the existence of love un- 
accompanied by its black shadow, 
jealousy. But May Granton was 
singularly devoid of that strong 
possessive quality, which is so pro- 
minent in most persons. She was 
ready to give rather than to take, 
and her narrowed life hurt her 
most in excluding her so much 
from the power of giving. And 
then she had fallen in love with 
Buttercup herself; and her prin- 
cipal feeling of reproach against 
Mr. Granton was that he would 
not let her also love, rather than 
because she suspected him of so 
amiable a crime. 

Buttercup, meantime, walked 
about till she found Colonel 
Heatherleigh, who was smoking 
languidly in the drawing room, 
and making a shallow pretence of 
reading the Times. 

“T declare,’ said Buttercup, 
entering upon him suddenly, “I 
will know that woman.” 

Colonel Heatherleigh opened his 
eyes very wide. 

“Which woman?” he asked. 
“ Buttercup, you are very ex- 
hausting. Why are you doing 
the tragedy queen on such a hot 
afternoon ?” 

Buttercup said nothing, but, 
picking up a fan, proceeded to fan 
herself vigorously, and to walk 
about at the same time. 

“T believe you haven’t been so 
wide awake since we came to this 
sleepy place,” remarked Colonel 
11 
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Heatherleigh, still in a state of 
open-eyed wonder. “Which wo- 
man? Do tell!” 

“Mrs. Granton,” said Butter- 
cup. “I’ve just seen her. He 
actually came in and left her at 
the gate. He is abominably rude. 
I will never speak to him again ; 
but I will get at her. She is 
delicious—pale, like a primrose ; 
and her eyes—there is something 
so strange in them, that makes me 
feel as if I had seen her before. I 
wonder, wonder what it is? They 
remind me of my mother’s eyes 
somehow.” And pushing her hair 
off her forehead with both hands 
she sat down, and proceeded to 
rock herself restlessly. 

Her last words started Colonel 
Heatherleigh upon a new train of 
thought. He put down his news- 
paper, threw away his cigar, and 
got up from his chair. 

“Your mother! She must 
be dead,—or she would have 
answered that advertisement ; 
but can your sister be dead too ?” 

“Tf they read the advertisement 
a thousand times,” exclaimed But- 
tercup quickly, “I think they 
would hesitate to answer it when 
there is no name, and no clue toa 
name. I might be any impostor,” 
she added impatiently. 

“You are not like an impostor,” 
replied Colonel Heatherleigh. “It 
is easy enough to claim a name; 
but you can remember just those 
things which an impostor would find 
difficult. Those slight memories 
of your childhood and of the 
journey to Australia with your 
uncle and aunt are of far more 
value than your name, if we could 
once get at your own people.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Buttercup, 
rather dolefully ; “ but how is that 
to be done?” 

“* We must wake up those private 
inquiry people again. Fancy, in a 
little place like England, taking so 
long to find anything out !” 
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Buttercup laughed. 

“The smallness of the place 
makes very little difference in the 
difficulty of finding anything really 
lost.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Heather- 
leigh rather morosely, “ there’s 
one satisfaction. If what your 
aunt told you when she was dying 
can be relied upon, the others are 
in as great a pickle as ourselves— 
they can’t get the property till 
they find you, or ascertain you're 
dead. That’s a great comfort. I 
should hate to think of them 
spending your money.” 

“You needn’t pre-suppose my 
relations to be people of that 
sort!” said Buttercup with some 
warmth. 

“ Considering that you have 
never seen them since you wore 
perceptible frilled trousers, “re- 
plied the Colonel, more mildly, “TI 
don’t think you need mind. You 
know it is my habit to disbelieve 
in people whom I don’t know. I 
should think better of them if 
they had answered our advertise- 
ments.” 

“ Everybody doesn’t read the 
papers,” said Buttercup. 

“‘ Everybody generally does when 
they’ve lost their sister, and can’t 
get at their property without her.” 

“ Well, they may be dead,” said 
Buttercup, in a slightly subdued 
tone. Truth to tell, they went 
over this discussion so often that 
its repetition usually took all her 
patience away. 

“Poor little woman,” said the 
Colonel, touched by the sobered 
voice. ‘I wish we'd never come 
over after this confounded property 
of yours. I don’t believe we shall 
ever find out anything about it, 
and this small island is very unex- 
citing.” 

Buttercup said nothing to this. 
What, indeed, could she say ? 

After a pause, she turned the 
conversation. She had adopted 
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this plan of late, when they got to 
that stage in the oft-repeated 
discussion, at which Colonel 
Heatherleigh turned his wrath 
upon England at large. She could 
suggest no solace, for it was mad- 
ness to think of returning to Aus- 
tralia when in the thick of making 
inquiries, even if those inquiries 
should seem to be hopeless. 

“Exercise your fruitful brain,” 
she said, “and tell me how I am 
to get at Mrs. Granton.” 

“Take the bull by the horns, 
and go and call on her.” 

“Not a bad idea; only what 
would she think of my doing such 
a thing, when she has not called 
on me?” 

“Never mind—don’t make moun- 
tains out of molehills. What does 
it matter? They are but a country 
parson and his wife. If you do 
shock their ideas of etiquette, their 
indignation will not haunt you all 
your days.” 

“True,” said Buttercup, thought- 
fully; “I will risk it. I don’t 
think she will misunderstand me ; 
and, as to him—why, I can’t be as 
rude as he has been tome. Isn’t 
it odd—actually to bring her to 
the gate, and then leave her out- 
side |” 

The following afternoon the plan 
which seemed so audacious at first 
sight was carried out, quietly 
enough. Buttercup, who read ter- 
ribly fast, had already devoured 
the book left for her by Mr. 
tranton. Armed with this, and 
accompanied by the Colonel—and 
one of the dogs, which, though 
sternly admonished, squeezed 
through a hole in the hedge and 
followed them afar—she walked 
over the hill to the Vicarage. 

It was a pleasant house, that 
Vicarage. A broad drive led to 
the front door. It wound aside 
from the road, so that the house 
was entirely screened and hidden. 
The library and dining-room had 
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broad bow windows, looking on 
the lawn. From the library the 
drive could be seen, but not from 
the dining-room. And it was in 
the bow window of this latter that 
Mrs. Granton’s favourite couch was 
placed. Her life seemed limited to 
that lawn. No visitors could she 
see from her window, save the 
thrushes which came in the early 
morning to find their breakfast. 
Sometimes she thought the full- 
throated birds of that garden were 
her best friends. There was a 
wild cherry tree, which made the 
shrubbery lovely, in the spring, 
with its blossoms. This was held 
sacred te the birds; and in return 
the blackbirds and thrushes, confi- 
dent in her friendship, sang to her 
all the summer through. 

The Colonel and Mrs. Heather- 
leigh were shown into the library, 
where the clergyman stood in em- 
barrassed confusion. He recovered 
himself immediately, as far as out- 
ward manners went, and began 
very quickly to show them some 
of his pictures and a few choice 
curiosities which were gathered in 
this room. After a little, Mrs. 
Heatherleigh’s interest in these 
things began to flag; she did not 
want to see them, but Mrs. Gran- 
ton. At last she rose, rather 
abruptly, and then the clergyman 
summoned courage to say, ner- 
vously enough to reveal that he 
was telling an unaccustomed un- 
truth : 

“T am very sorry that my wife 
is uuwell to-day, and unable to 
come downstairs.” 

Buttercup’s ire was raised: she 
just looked him full in the face 
with her two honest brown eyes, 
and then walked out in her state- 
liest manner. Colonel Heather- 
leigh followed her, looking rather 
out of sorts. He really began to 
wonder whether all this was in- 
tended as some sort of insult to 
Buttercup. 

11—2 








It is not too much to say that, 
each after his and her own fashion, 
they abused poor Mr. Granton all 
the way home, and, at intervals, 
for the remainder of the day. 
They might have pitied him, more 
justly. No sooner had they gone 
than he had to call the servant 
who had admitted them, and forbid 
her to tell Mrs. Granton that they 
had been there. Then he went 
back into the library, and shut the 
door. 

“ Now, what am I to do?” he 
said to himself. ‘“ This is just the 
sort of thing to set the parish 
talking. And I expect—indeed I 
know—I have offended Mrs. Hea- 
therleigh. But I must do any- 
thing rather than sacrifice May’s 
health and peace of mind!’ 

The Colonel would have said 
that Mr. Granton was in a “ pretty 
pickle.” But Mr. Granton was 
not in the habit of indulging in 
unparliamentary language, so he 
had no means of relieving his 
feelings. He could do nothing 
but sit and worry and fume. 

The Colonel went to London 
next day, to “wake up those 
private inquiry people,” as he said. 
When he came home, Buttercup 
ran out to meet him, with a face 
full of laughter. 

“Mr. Granton has only just 
gone,” she said. ‘“ He almost 
apologised—as nearly as he could 
without explaining himself; and 
that I believe he will never do. I 
wish you could have seen the odd, 
distressed, penitent face with which 
he came in! It was immensely 
funny.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Heather- 
leigh bluntly, “I think he is a 
great fool. What imaginary scare 


is the man shying at that he 
should make all this fuss ? 
a bad temper, Buttercup.” 

“ Anybody could see that with- 
out being told,” remarked the 
lady, sweetly. 
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* You'd be cross if you’d been 
interviewing those ridiculous 
lawyers and people. They talk, 
talk, talk; but as to finding any- 
thing out—that’s another matter.” 

* T expect I shall find it out 
myself after all,” said Buttercup ; 
* just wait till I begin.” 

“Then I wish you would begin 
at once,” growled the Colonel, who 
really was cross, in his good- 
humoured fashion. “Is dinner 
ready ?” 

When the Colonel’s inner man 
was refreshed, he reverted to the 
subject of Mr. Granton’s odd 
behaviour. 

“ What can the man mean?” 
he said over and over again. “If 
you'd left off your wedding ring 
as you used to do at home, [ 
should guess that was it; but 
you've been beautifully proper 
here. You haven’t made any 
shocking remarks to him, have 
your” 

“No, indeed,” said Buttercup, 
who as a sort of personification of 
freedom, found that she sometimes 
horrified people who by freedom 
could only understand license. 
“No, indeed,” she answered, “I 
have carefully allowed for what you 
call Calvinism in the blood. Ihave 
never gone farther than to assure 
him with all humility that I was 
unable to grasp some of his doc- 
trinal truths.” 

“ Oh, that’s the way you put it,” 
said the Colonel, with a comical 
face; “I expect he thought you 
were laughing in your sleeve. Ex- 
treme demureness doesn’t become 
such a young woman as you are. 
Well, I propose we drop him.” 

“T’d be very willing, indeed 
replied Buttercup, “but I can’t 
give up my purpose of knowing 
Mrs. Granton. Iam a creature of 
instinct, you know; I don’t pretend 
to rise above that faculty which 
you men have educated yourselves 
out of. Reason of course would 
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say that Mrs. Granton was nothing 
to me or I to her; but I have an 
instinctive feeling that she has 
something in store for me.” 

“ Humph,” said the Colonel, who 
was of an intensely practical turn 
of mind; “If she knew anything 
about your property, there might 
be some sense in it.” 

“‘ Oh, bother the property,” cried 
Buttercup, “it meets me at every 
turn. Whatever was money created 
for ?—to set us all by the ears, I 
suppose.” 

“Dinner has improved my tem- 
per,’ remarked the Colonel contem- 
platively ; “but it doesn’t seem to 
have done the same for other 
people.” 

“ Well, you provoked me,” said 
Buttercup, cooling down; “ your 
only idea is that property. I saw 
something in Mrs. Granton’s face 
worth half a dozen properties.” 

“To unpractical people, perhaps. 
Some more coffee, please.” 

During this talk a very different 
scene was being enacted at the 
vicarage. 

Mrs. Granton had refused to 
come downstairs to tea. It was 
the first time she had done this 
since a severe illness which she 
had had a year before. She made 
a constant effort to be about as 
much as possible, and not to allow 
herself to fall into the habits of an 
invalid. 

Mr. Granton understood it to 
mean that she was feeling very ill, 
and he told the maid he would take 
up the tea to his wife. But she 
replied, “No, Mrs. Granton had 
told her to take it.” He felt a 
little surprised, as he had always 
waited upon May when she was ill; 
but he submitted as becomingly as 
might be. As soon as his frugal 


repast was over—a kind of dry 
toast and weak tea entertainment 
was what he affected on principle— 
he went up to May’s door and 
knocked rather timidly. 


He was 
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told to “Come in,” and, entering, 
found her, to his surprise, walking 
up and down. He expected her to 
be prostrate, pale. Tnstead of that 
she had red spots on her cheeks ; 
and as she paused in her walk and 
turned towards him there was a 
strange bright look in her eyes. 

“Tam glad you have come up,” 
she said; “I wanted to speak to 
you.” 

“Then why,” said Mr Granton, 
naturally enough, “did you not 
come down to tea?” 

“Because I was afraid I could 
not sit the meal out without speak- 
ing; and the kitchen is most un- 
fortunately near the dining room, 
as I have found, though not for the 
first time, this very afternoon.” 

Mr. Granton stared a moment, 
and then began to feel concerned. 
Here was her old dangerous excita- 
bility back again. 

“What are you talking about ?” 
he asked. 

“Tam talking about Mrs. Hea- 
therleigh,” said May abruptly. 
“You have fallen in love with her. 
I have been trying to understand 
your conduct for some time ; now I 
am confident Iam right in my con- 
jectures. You are in love with 
Mrs. Heatherleigh; you are be- 
having most foolishly; you will 
soon be the scandal of the parish. 
Don’t interrupt me,’ she went on 
hastily ; “I mean what I say, but 
I am not jealous—honestly, [am not 
jealous. Only, I would prefer not 
to play the part of deserted wife in 
this gossiping village. Unless you 
introduce Mrs. Heatherleigh to me, 
you must give up seeing her your- 
self.” 

“T cannot do it, May,” said the 
clergyman, sadly. 

“ And why not?” asked May, 
facing him with those unnaturally 
brilliant eyes full upon his. “I 
insist that you give me your 
reasons. You are making some 
wistake; I am sure of it. You 
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acted most foolishly in taking the 
servants into your confidence, as 
it were, about keeping me in ignor- 
ance of Mrs. Heatherleigh’s call 
upon me. Far better take me into 
your confidence than take your 
servants.” 

For a moment Mr. Granton stood 
bewildered. But force of habit is 
a great saviour for a bewildered 
man. 

“May,” he said, with a sudden 
access of stern calmness, “ you are 
over-exciting yourself. You will 
be ill after this. Don’t be so wrong 
and foolish as to waste upon a 
fancy like this all the years of care 
which have been spent upon build- 
ing up your strength. Be calm, 
and I will speak to you. But not 
now. Lie down and calm your- 
self.” 

Force of habit was strong with 
May also, for she had schooled her- 
self for many years to meet this 
kind of solicitude with compliance. 
Scarcely thinking of what she did, 
she sat down obediently at his 
command. But a second after she 
re-emancipated herself. 

“This is mere child’s play, 
Paul,” she said. “I have sub- 
mitted to this kind of thing when 
there was some amount of reason 
in it. I am willing to allow that 
in the years since my mother’s 
death I may have unreasonably 
agitated myself; I may have even 
given way to an unnatural excite- 
ment when thinking of my peculiar 
destiny and false isolation. You 
have done right to try to enforce 
quiet upon me when I have been 
foolishly beating against the bars 
of Fate. But I am different now. 
Your theory of quieting has done 
its work; I want life. I need to 
talk about the topics which have 
so long been forbidden me. I 
want to go out more, and to have 
newspapers again in the house, 
that I may know of what is pass- 
ing in the world. I can live no 
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longer in the circle which we have 
bound ourselves by. I have known 
this for some time, but have seen 
no means of breaking the dull 
spell. It is broken now. We have 
a new and terrible element in our 
life—you are in love with Mrs. 
Heatherleigh.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Granton, who 
had stood in silence while these 
words were poured upon him, “I 
am not in love with Mrs. Heather- 
leigh.” 

The words were uttered with a 
quietness which carried some 
amount of conviction with it. May 
Granton looked earnestly up into 
his face. 

“Tell me, then, why you will 
not let me see her!” she exclaimed. 
“T can find no other clue to an 
explanation of your conduct. You 
began by an untruth in saying 
they were not refined! They are; 
they are people of wealth; they 
are well bred. If they were the 
reverse of all this, a clergyman’s 
wife should know everyone in the 
parish, as you have often said. 
Explain yourself! I will not rest 
until you do.” 

“My dear May,” said Mr. 
Granton sadly, “I am endeavour- 
ing to do the best I can, and it is 
for you that I am thinking all the 
time. You know you will make 
yourself ill; trust me, and be 
calm.” 

“No!” she answered vehemently, 
“T will not trust you ; not because 
I do not feel confidence that you 
will not do your best, but because 
I do not think you can always tell 
what that best is.” 

“May,” said Mr. Granton, with 
an agitation which he could no 
longer repress, “are we to 
quarrel ?” 

“Tf you like,” she said, with a 
half hysterical laugh, “ that will be 
some variety at least. I am quite 


ready to quarrel, unless you tell 
me why you will not let me see 
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Mrs. Heatherleigh—that is, if you 
persist in denying that you keep 
us apart because you love her 
better than me.” 

“May,” he cried, stung at last, 
“you mistake me! Mrs. Heather- 
leigh is indeed fascinating, and is 
indeed dangerous, but not in the 
sense you mean—at least not to 
me. It is her theory of life rather 
than her personal attraction which 
fascinates me, but that theory is 
co-existent with religious views 
which to me appear blasphemous. 
She is a lost sheep, an unbeliever 
in much that I hold absolutely 
sacred ; yet, so natural and true 
is her own sweet life that I find it 
difficult to condemn that unbelief 
which is part of herself. I had 
never dreamed it possible to have 
my own faith shaken. When I 
have endeavoured to fulfil to you 
the duties of priest as well as 
husband, can I, consistently with 
my conscience, expose your tender 
mind to this danger? Now you 
have wrung from me, by your 
accusations, a confession which, I 
believe, I ought never to have 
made to you; do not compel me to 
further weakness. Calm yourself, 
May ; trust in me, and pray once 
more for strength to keep yourself 
in a quiet state.” 

So saying, he hastily left the 
room, locking the door on the 
outside. 

She was not surprised. Before 
this, when her private griefs, the 
affairs of her family, or her excited 
mental state, had produced un- 
natural excitement, he had locked 
her in, and had gone about his 
business with the key of her room 
in his pocket. And she had never 
rebelled against or regretted this 
imprisonment ; she rather liked the 
sense of remoteness from the world 
which troubled her. But to-day 


it made her the more angry, for 
she had come into a state in which 
she needed activity ; she believed 
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that she was now fit to endure 
outer influences, and had resolved 
to take her life into her own hands. 
For many years she had allowed 
another to mould it. She con- 
sidered that this had lasted long 
enough. 

But nothing could be done. For 
the present she must still submit, 
as Mr. Granton had gone out; 
and, even if he had been in the 
house, she could not have obtained 
her release, unless he chose to 
give it to her, without letting the 
servants know on which side her 
door was locked, and that was a 
secret which she always kept to 
herself. 

So she remained quietly in her 
chair through the long summer 
evening, with cheeks flushed, and 
eager eyes fixed upon the clear sky. 
She had no plans, her mind had 
no future actions to dwell upon, 
yet she seemed to be gathering 
strength for some deed of freedom. 

At last, late in the evening, 
when the moon had long since 
risen in the heavens, the key was 
quietly turned in the lock. Mr. 
Granton had set her free, but he 
did not mean to come near her, 
that was evident, for his footsteps 
died away in the passage. Fre- 
quently, when her nervousness 
was extreme, he had found it 
almost necessary to leave her quite 
alone for long periods; so that 
there was nothing extraordinary 
in his not coming in. But the 
silence and the solitude were no 
longer welcome as they used to be; 
she pined for something else, 
though she could not tell what that 
something was. 

After a while she rose, and took 
a shawl, which she wrapped all 
around her form. It was a soft 
shawl of a dim grey colour: with 
her pale face she looked like some 
half-ghostly creature. Quietly she 
opened her door, and stole down 
the stairs and through the house. 
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She thought Mr. Granton was in 
the library, and was afraid lest he 
should hear her; but by dint of 
extreme caution she succeeded in 
opening the front door, and again 
in closing it behind her, without a 
sound. The door shut in such a 
manner that, by closing it as she 
had done, she could not get in 
again without rousing Mr. Gran- 
ton. She was outside the house, 
and was shut out into the moon- 
light. In this she found a strange 
delight. She had never been 
out alone so late as this; in- 
deed, her delicacy had made it 
an extraordinary thing in her 
life to be out at night at all. 
And so, the mere fact of closing 
the house door behind her in this 
reckless way made her draw a deep 
and glorious breath, with a feeling 
as if she had laid hands upon free- 
dom at last. 

She could not quite easily at 
first determine what to do. She 
had always been so shut in that the 
very doorstep seemed a world at her 
disposal. But soon the spirit of 
adventure took further possession 
of her, and she hurried down the 
wide path towards the gate. Then, 
when the gate too was closed 
behind her, she felt like some new 
Columbus with a fresh continent 
before her, as she looked up the 
hill, made strange and attractive, 
and to ker timid senses, half 
fearful, by the broad moonlight. 
But she did not hesitate ; she had 
found her independence, and would 
enjoy it to its full — alarming 
though that might be. And so the 
invalid, who was supposed to be 
safe in bed, began, in her dainty 
slippers, to pick her way over the 
rough grass of Fern Hill. 

She had never walked up its side 
without a strong arm to lean upon 
before now; and she enjoyed her- 
self with a wild exultation every 
time she stumbled and succeeded 
in picking herself up again. The 
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brief hillside walk was full of 
adventure for her ; she started and 
trembled a hundred times. But 
at iast she reached the summit, 
and then her feet led her towards 
that clump of trees from whence 
the Heatherleigh’s house could be 
seen. There was a seat in this 
clump of trees, and she intended to 
go and rest here fora while. As 
she glided into the clump, she 
was suddenly arrested by a sight 
which froze her timid blood with 
terror. It was the form of a great 
dog who rose suddenly from where 


he had been hid in the grass. He 
gave a deep growl, and Mrs. 


Granton replied by a low ery of 
abject terror. In an instant there 
was another movement. Someone 
said ‘* Lie down, sir,” and he was 
unceremoniously pulled back into a 
sitting posture. Mrs. Granton, 
startled and seared, put her hand 
against a tree to support herself. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ said a low 
rich voice; “he is the best-tem- 
pered of dogs. Come here and sit 
down, Mrs. Granton, if it is Mrs. 
Granton—for it is almost too dark 
to see under these trees. Don’t 
tremble; he will not touch you, 
indeed.” 

The great dog, and another form, 
had approached her; a warm, soft 


hand had crept into hers. The 
touch of that hand gave her 
strength and confidence. She 


moved as she was led, and emerged 
into the moonlight, which streamed 
full upon the bench where Butter- 
cup had been sitting. 

Mrs. Granton sank down, unable 
to speak. The adventure seemed 
most extraordinary to her; to 
Buttercup it was natural enough. 
She often sat here in the evening, 
for there was much more air up on 
the hill than in their sheltered 


garden. 

“That tiresome dog has quite 
frightened you,” said Buttercup, 
“See, he 


sitting dewn by her. 
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wants to be forgiven ;” for the dog, 
seeing that the ghostly grey figure 
was installed as a friend of his 
mistress, had, after the fashion of 
dogs, come to make peace by poking 
his head in her lap. May patted 
the big head, and then raised her 
eyes to Mrs. Heatherleigh’s face. 
She could hardly believe that she 
had really found her way so readily 
to the very woman she had so 
yearned tosee. Without speaking, 
she looked into her face a moment, 
when suddenly Buttercup ex- 
claimed 

“How came you by my mother’s 
eyes, if you are not my sister?” 

The words produced an extraor- 
dinary effect upon May Granton. 
She rose and stood in front of Mrs. 
Heatherleigh a moment; then sud- 
denly sank upon her knees at her 
side. 

“Tell me!” she said, “you 
come from Australia. Is it not 
true, though they tried to keep it 
from me, that you come from 
Australia ?” 

“Yes,” said Buttercup, “I come 
from Australia; but I was not 
born there. My aunt and uncle 
took me there when I was a very 
little child. They took me away 
from my mother, whose eyes looked 
deep and yearning like yours. 
They took me from her and from 
a little sister, whom she held in 
her arms, when the ship sailed 
away! I have forgotten every- 
thing else, but I can never forget 
them. They did not tell me when 
my mother died, lest I should fret ; 
and then my aunt and uncle died 
too, leaving me among strangers, 
when I was too young to remember 
my own name, though my aunt 
told it to me when she was dying. 
Mrs. Granton, people must forgive 
me for what they call my indepen- 
dence. A little lonely girl, among 
strangers, never knowing a mother’s 
or a sister’s love—what wonder 
that I grew up independent. Yet,” 
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she added with a sudden mellow- 
ness of voice, “I think I would 
yield even my freedom if I might 
find my mother or my sister !—if I 
might know my own name, and 
learn the meaning of a sister’s love.” 

May Granton still knelt on the 
grass, her eyes upon Buttercup’s 
face. She raised her arms mutely, 
and dropped them again; but she 
said nothing. 

“It is strange,” said Buttercup 
thoughtfully, “how in the midst 
of all my happiness and all my 
varied experiences I have longed 
so deeply to find a woman—a 
whole, true-hearted woman whom 
I could love. I wonder whether it 
is a wrong fancy to allow myself 
to think that my sister—if I could 
find her—would be such a woman? 
Yet it is difficult to fancy that our 
mother’s child should not fulfil 
every dream of mine. I don’t 
know why I talk to you like this, 
Mrs. Granton, but you seem so 
strangely to draw my sympathies, 
and you have my mother’s eyes. 
See, [ have a little portrait of her. 
She gave one to me and one to my 
little lost sister. I always wear it 
here ” She drew from under 
her dress a chain which had lain 
warm and hid, upon her neck. A 
little portrait, in a gold case, was 
attached to it. She opened the 
case, and, as she was going to hold 
it to Mrs. Granton, she noticed 
that she still knelt upon the grass 
by her side. ‘ Why do you kneel 
there, Mrs. Granton; you will 
catch cold? Will you not sit 
here ?” 

“T do not need to see the por- 
trait,’ said May Granton, her 
eyes fixed still upon Buttercup’s 
face. Her voice sounded low and 
strange. ‘I don’t need to see the | 
portrait ; you will find one like it 
on my neck. I am your sister; 
kiss me. Don’t you remember 
little Mayflower with the fair hair 
—you they called Buttercup?” 
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Trembling as no lover had ever 
made her tremble, Buttercup too 
sank upon her knees upon the 
grass, and threw her arms about 
her sister. Those baby names had 
never passed out of her memory, 
though more important facts had 
slipped from her mind before she 
was old enough to know their 
value. But through all her vicis- 
situdes and adventures in the wide 
country where she grew up she had 
made to herself little songs about 
her sister Mayflower. And now 
she was found—fair, pale, pure, as 
any Mayflower of the meadow. 

“But how, remembering my 
name, did you not understand my 
advertisements ?” asked Buttercup, 
when, a little calmer, in the face of 
this new wonder, they had risen, 
and were sitting on the moon- 
bathed bench. 

“T must tell you how weak I 
am; I must confess myself,” said 
May, dropping her eyes. “There 
was a time, after my marriage, 
when I was very ill, and the 
strangeness of my position, with 
all our property tied up till you 
could be found, almost drove me 
mad ; indeed, I believe I was mad 
fora time. I used to lie all night 
picturing you, lost, working for your 
living, perhaps ill-used, while your 
money lay idle at home. I would 
have gone to Australia, but they 
said it would kill me ; indeed, they 
would not let me come, or I would 
have hunted till I found you. I 
used to read all the Australian and 
English papers, and to advertise in 
them, till it became a frenzy with 
me. Iwas very ill and foolish, and 
at last Paul took the advice of 
some great doctor, and came here, 
shutting me up from everything. 
He would not let me speak about 
you; and at last he had to keep 


all newspapers out of the house, 
because I found them, even if hid 
away, and I got so excited over 
now I am 


them. But 


munch 
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better—I am quite good !—and 
quite strong. I don’t know 
whether I’m not sure but that I’m 
glad you did not find me till 
now !” 

Her further words were lost, 
smothered away in something 
sweeter than words. The sisters 
were aroused suddenly from a sort 
of delightful dream by an exclama- 
tion which, though monosyllabic 


and subdued, contained many 
volumes of astonishment. 
“ Well!” 


Looking up they saw Colonel 
Heatherleigh standing in front of 
them. 

“Oh! you old stupid,” cried 
Buttercup triumphantly. ‘What 
about your lawyers and Pollakys, 
and reproaching me for being lazy 
down here? I’ve done it after all. 
Here she is! 

Colonel Heatherleigh stared. 
Buttercup, seeing him utterly 
puzzled, drew from May’s neck the 
portrait, which was the same as 
her own, of their mother, and 
showed it to him. He began to 
understand. 

“This is stunning!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Mrs. Granton, I am 
uncommonly glad. I’ve been 
wanting to know you for some 
time, and now I shall have a chance, 
if you really are my Buttercup’s 
sister.” 

“T really am !” 
a happy laugh. 

“Where’s Granton?” asked 
Colonel Heatherleigh, who found 
it a little difficult to understand 
how Mrs. Granton could be out 
alone. 

“Tn his library, reading,” replied 
May. “He thinks [’m in bed. 
Won’t he be astonished when he 
finds I’ve been out by myself.” 

“Go down and tell him 
going to keep her all night,” said 
Buttercup. ‘ Tell him he can be 
my big brother now in earnest.” 

“So I will, Won’t I puzzle 


»? 


cried May, with 
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him,” exclaimed Colonel Heather- 
leigh, beginning to rise to the 
situation now he saw some fun for 
himself. 

“Tell him,” cried May, “that 
I’ve found my lost sheep; and 
should have found her sooner if 
he hadn’t run a theory to death.” 

With his swinging stride, as if 
he were in quest of large game on 
the Australian downs, and bearing 
a brief pencilled note from Mrs. 
Granton to her maid, Colonel 
Heatherleigh started across the hill 
for the vicarage. 

On his arrival he had to wait a 
few minutes before the bell was 
answered, and when, on his request 
to see Mr. Granton at once, that 
gentleman appeared, he looked 
somewhat scared and confused, not 
being accustomed to visitors coming 
so late and in such an unusual 
way. “Surely not a hasty chris- 
tening,” he thought, as his mind 
ran along its old grooves; “ Mrs. 
Heatherleigh ¢ impossible !”’ 

Said Colonel Heatherleigh, “I 
have an important message from 
my wife which concerns Mrs. 
Granton.” 

“Tamsure . . .” stammered Mr. 
Granton, with a ghastly attempt 
at politeness, “ But in her delicate 
state I feel bound to... If you 
will kindly place any message for 
Mrs. Granton in my hands. . . .” 

“Tt is most important,’ said 
Colonel Heatherleigh with a smile, 
seeing how readily mystifications 
are produced, “but it is not...” 

“ Pray be seated one moment,” 
interrupted Mr. Granton, recover- 
ing himself; “I will see if Mrs. 
Granton is well enough to receive 
any communication. I fear even 
the ringing of the bell may have 
startled her. We do not often in 
this quiet village have visitors at 
this hour.” 

He went upstairs triumphant. 
He had made a good excuse, and 
now was enabled to relock Mrs. 
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Granton’s door, and so to prevent 
his wife from being subjected to 
these dangerous excitements, these 
strangely renewed intrusions. 

Colonel Heatherleigh smiled as 
he sat down, and listened to Mr. 
Granton’s feet mounting the stairs. 

Mr. Granton stopped at a door 
on the landing. Meanwhile a 
thought had occurred to him. He 
opened the door, “I am unex- 
pectedly summoned, May, but shall 
not be long gone.” (He thought 
he could perhaps tempt Colonel 
Heatherleigh out of doors with a 
cigar.) There was no answer. The 
Colonel, whose imagination had 
been fostered, and whose humour 
had been perhaps a little roughened 
by life in wild and lonely countries, 
thought to himself, with a boy’s 
mischievous delight, that he could 
almost hear the stillness overhead. 
His bird had gone into the trap of 
his own accord. 

There was a moment’s pause: 
then a heavy foot was heard, 
marching slowly round the room 
overhead. Another room was en- 
tered, then another. Then the 
footsteps were heard down the 
stairs. The handle of a door was 
turned. Then Mr. Granton re- 
turned to the room where his 
visitor sat. He was pale and 
trembling. 

“‘ Colonel Heatherleigh,” he said, 
“what is this mystery’ Have you 
brought bad news? My wife is 
not to be found.” 

* Not bad news according to our 
creed,” said the Colonel; ‘“ Mrs. 
Granton is a lost sheep!” Mr. 
Granton’s eyes dilated with hor- 
ror. “And so is my wife!” Mr. 
Granton’s eyes looked more awful 
still. ‘ But fortunately found at 
last,” the Colonel went on, begin- 
ning to pity the abject clergyman. 
“My wife has prevailed upon her 
to stay the night with us. She is 
happily quite well.” 

Mr. Granton, relieved from his 
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worst anxiety, breathed again ; but 
now his puzzlement became appa- 
rent; the mystification was about 
him. 

“But you said that you had a 
message for Mrs. Granton,” he ob- 
served, rather coldly. 

“ Did I?” rejoined the Colonel ; 
“TI don’t remember doing so. I 
have a message from my wife to 
you, and I believe the note here is 
for your wife’s maid. . . If two men 
marry two sisters, by the bye, do 
they become brothers-in-law to each 


other ?” went on the Colonel, as if 
in a reflective mood, and appa- 
rently quite oblivious of the fact 
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that he had delivered as yet no 
intelligible message. 

“ Sir, this pleasantry is ill-timed; 
what has happened to my wife?” 
said Mr. Granton, in his most dig- 


. nified and freezing tone. 
.’ “ Half-brother-in-law,” said the 
€olonel, in cheery reply, “let us be 
. friends.” 


“Are you mad?” said Mr. 


‘ Granton, retreating a step. 


“T am not mad, most noble 
Paulus,” said the Colonel, thinking 
he was quoting rightly, “but only 
a little excited.” And he related to 
the clergyman the story of the lost 
sheep, as it had been told on the hill. 


THE END. 
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MISS EMILY FAITHFULL. 


‘A woman who has devoted her life to women.” So one of Miss 
Faithfull’s many American friends describes her. A large-souled, 
tender-hearted, womanly philanthropist. Charles Reade says in one of 
his novels that a philanthropist is sweet and amiable to the world at 
large, and surly to individuals ; whilst a misanthrope is kindly to 
the individual and surly to mankind as a mass. The one like a peach, 
presenting a downy outside to the world, with a heart of stone; the 
other like a potatoe, rough and rugged externally, but mealy and soft to 
the core. And in the main he is right ; but the subject of our biography, 
whilst working hard to help and benefit the mass of women now so sorely 
needing a leading and guiding hand, listens patiently to many an indi- 
vidual case of sorrow and suffering that, to use her own words, “ makes 
her hair stand on end.” And she is not content with listening and 
sympathising ; she must be up and doing. During the twenty years 
that she has lifted up her voice in behalf of her sex, Miss Faithfull has 
proved herself to be eminently practical, clear-headed, and hard-working. 
The daughter of a clergyman, born and reared ina pleasant country 
rectory, surrounded by the substantial comforts of a good English home, 
she knew nothing in her early life of the struggles and difficulties women 
encounter in the way of earning a livelihood. 

She was educated at a school at Kensington, and at an early age suffered 
from an hereditary asthma, which has troubled her ever since. But her loss 
has been others’ gain. That asthma obliged her to leave the bracing air of 
her native place, and hurried her, while still a girl, into the midst of 
stirring life in the great capital. In her twenty-first year she was 
presented at Court, and entered for a short time into all the gaieties of 
London society. 

Her nature was far too earnest and thoughtful to be contented with 
simply enjoying life; and at an age when most girls are absorbed in their 
ball dresses, she became a member of the Social Science Association, and 
commenced the indefatigable labours, which have never since faltered or 
slackened, in behalf of women of all classes. For twenty years she has 
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been patiently carrying on her crusade on what she calls “the vexed 
question” of women’s rights; and we must remember that twenty years 
ago there were ten times as many difficulties, tenfold more prejudice and 
opposition to be met, than in our more enlightened days, when men and 
society at large are beginning to realise the truth that there are two 
million surplus women in our favoured land; that women require food, 
shelter, and clothes as well as the stronger sex; and that the majority 
must earn these necessaries for themselves, or go without. 

This was the point that Miss Faithfull’s clear mind grasped at the 
outset, with a strength that has never diminished ; and this is what she 
has been steadily fighting for throughout her brave career, and will 
continue to fight for, we hope, through many years to come. She makes 
no undue assertion of women’s rights beyond their one great right to live, 
and to earn the necessaries of life fairly for themselves. All she asks is 
justice. During her American tour Horace Greeley, with whom she had 
a long and interesting conversation, asked her how it was that such men 
as Mr. Bright and others advocated female suffrage in England. Miss 
Faithfull explained to him that Englishwomen trace to their exclusion 
from the suffrage three of their principal hardships, viz., the injustice of 
the laws relating to the property of married women ; the misappropriation 
to boys of educational endowments intended for the benefit of both sexes 
(as, for example, Christ’s Hospital, which gives an excellent education 
to 1200 boys, and only trains twenty-six girls, and that for domestic 
service); and last, but not least, the unwillingness of landlords to 
receive, or even retain women as tenants. Landlords like to have voters 
for tenants, and Miss Faithfull mentioned as instances the cases of two 
Yorkshire widows who were ejected because they could not vote. For 
years they had managed their husbands’ farms with credit and satis- 
faction, but when left widows these industrious and competent women 
were ejected because they could not support their landlords’ political 
interests. Mr. Greeley considered this the principal argument in favour 
of female suffrage, and declared he should never again think it useless 
to Englishwomen. The principle of Miss Faithfull’s work is the same 
throughout. She does not want women to rival men in a spirit of 
bravado, or simply for the sake of asserting their equality; but she 
demands for them justice—that, having to gain their own living as well 
as men, they should have equal chances of doing so. Women are 
relatively far more numerous than formerly, every census shows an 
increased surplus of females, and the old household occupations have to 
a very large extent departed from them. A generation or two ago 
every girl was able to spin, and her busy wheel could always contribute 
towards her maintenance in the household. Machinery and modern inven- 
tions have done away with many—indeed, almost all the old housewifely 
accomplishments ; and it is rarely nowadays that girls even make their 
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brother’s shirts, or hem the household linen, let alone weave the material, 
for they cannot economically compete with superior mechanical powers. 
Under these circumstances other grooves of work, it became clear, must 
be opened up, and with this object in view a society was formed in 1859 
in connection with the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science to take up the question of the Employment of Women, Miss 
Faithfull being appointed Secretary. Lord Shaftesbury, Miss Adelaide 
Proctor, Mrs. Jamieson, Lord Houghton, Miss Bourchette, Miss Bessie 
Parkes, and others formed the committee. This society is still in working 
order, having its offices in Berners-street, its secretary and assistant- 
secretary. Miss Faithfull, however, having launched the society fairly 
into work, was eager to be doing more, and originated, in conjunction 
with Miss Parkes, the idea of female type-compositors. Miss Parkes 
purchased a small press and type, and she and Miss Faithfull took lessons 
from a printer. This led to the establishment of the Victoria Printing 
Press, under the management of Miss Faithfull. The Society for Pro- 
moting the Employment of Women apprenticed five girls to her at once ; 
six others were received from various quarters; and the establishment 
was soon in active work. Naturally at first it met with great trade opposi- 
tion. England, notwithstanding the buzzings of the prominent agitators, 
is still eminently conservative, and behind all other countries in accepting 
any new ideas. Hundreds of comfortable well-to-do middle-aged men 
to this very day stretch their legs under their solid mahogany, as they 
light their after-dinner cigar, and settle the whole question with a 
“Bah! women were meant to stay at home, and nurse their babies, and 
mend their stockings,” and not one in a hundred stops to consider 
whether his dictum is not utterly foolish and unbusinesslike, inasmuch 
as these surplus women have no homes and no husbands. 

In France the excess of women over men is three-fourths less than in 
Great Britain; yet in France numerous schools are already long- 
established for teaching girls useful and remunerative trades and pro- 
fessions. One of the largest is for silk-weaving, where 250 pupils are 
completely instructed in the art of silk weaving, including designing of 
patterns. In Switzerland and America hundreds of women are engaged 
in watch-making; but in England the trade will not permit it. Sir 
John Bennett once stated that three girls who had been trained in the 
Marlborough House School of Design applied to him for work in 
engraving the cases of watches, and succeeded well in their work, earning 
as much as £3 aweek. But the result was that all the workmen struck, 
and refused to work unless these girls were dismissed! We can see 
from this how much opposition the idea of female compositors would be 
likely to meet with ; and what obstacles the trade would endeavour to 
throw in their way in a free country like ours. But Miss Faithfull is not 
one to be easily daunted, or to weary of a work once taken up. She is 
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not one of those philanthropists who only talk on platforms and write 
letters to the papers, and leave other people to do the practical work ; 
but as she said to Lord Shaftesbury at the outset, “I am tired of talk; 
I want to be doing something.” So she set to work with a will, and 
carried her work through. In its early days her conduct of the 
printing office received valuable support through the arrival of a printer’s 
widow from Limerick, who, having been taught by her husband all the 
branches of his trade, and hearing on his death of Miss Faithfull’s 
office, came over to try and get work, and was at once engaged. As 
work flowed in freely, and the apprentices were as yet imperfect, the 
difficulties to be surmounted must have been great. But the establish- 
ment prospered; the rooms were comfortable and well ventilated, the 
girls each had a high stool, and could either sit or stand at their work ; 
and the heavy press work was done by men. The printed matter turned 
out gave great satisfaction, and there was no lack of orders. 

Early in 1861, it was suggested that some choice specimen of the skill 
attained by the women compositors should be produced, and the volume 
entitled “ Victoria Regia” was the result. I cannot do better than quote 
the opinions of a leading daily and weekly paper of the time, to show 
the manner in which this performance was received. The Times of 
December 28, 1861, says: “ Next deserves to be noticed the ‘ Victoria 
Regia,’ a joint-stock volume, in which Tennyson, Thackeray, Tom 
Taylor, Mrs. Grote, Lord Carlisle, Monckton Milnes, John Foster, 
Coventry Patmore, Matthew Arnold, Anthony Trollope, Theodore 
Martin, and others, have taken shares. The editor is Miss Proctor, and 
the volume is ‘printed and published by Emily Faithfull and Co., 
Victoria Press (for the employment of women).’ More than a year ago 
Miss Faithfull opened her office in order to prove that the sphere of 
women in our country is much too restricted. She thought that they 
would at least make admirable compositors, and she desired, after a few 
months’ experience, to produce a volume which should be a choice 
specimen of the skill attained in her establishment. A number of our 
best authors have been interested in the experiment, and have given 
their contributions, while the Queen has accepted the dedication of the 
work. Thus, from the social as well as from a literary point of view, 
the book is very attractive.” 

The Examiner of December 14, 1861, goes more into detail: “The 
‘Victoria Regia’ is the woman’s gift book of the season. It is a noble 
volume of original contributions from nearly all the best popular writers 
of the day, and contains more of first-rate original writing than we 
remember to have seen in the best number of the best of the old annuals 
and keepsakes ; while as a gift book of the present season it stands quite 
alone. There is no other that gives first-class literature, otherwise 
than in the form of a reprint. The volume, brilliantly bound in a 
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cover of elegant original design from a lady’s hand, is dedicated to 
Her Majesty as the first lady of the land, is edited by one of the most 
earnest of our living poetesses, and is luxuriously printed by women 
as an example of what can be done at the Victoria Press, where, 
under the careful superintendence of Miss Faithfull, the experiment is 
being tried of opening a new field of industry wherein a woman may 
work for her own honest maintenance. 

“The first contribution in the volume is, as it should be, from a 
woman’s hand, an Essay upon Art, by Mrs. Grote, whose recent life of 
Ary Scheffer has given the best public evidence of her appreciation of 
its highest forms. A woman’s sense of art also pervades the book in 
exquisite little head and tail pieces and initial letters, designed by a 
lady, and, having everywhere direct reference to the contributions, they at 
once adorn and illustrate. They are engraved also, of course, by women.” 

It speaks highly for Miss Faithfull’s diligent supervision and patient 
perseverance, that with less than two years’ training her raw recruits 
should be able to produce work worthy of the above criticisms, which 
are only two out of many that might be quoted, all agreeing that the 
workmanship was most excellent. Other books followed, all of which 
attracted favourable public notice about this time; and in 1862 the 
Queen graciously expressed her interest in Miss Faithfull’s work, and 
the energetic worker was shortly afterwards appointed “ Printer and 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.” During this busy period Miss 
Faithfull was an active member of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 
which had for its object the spreading of simple useful knowledge 
amongst the poorer classes on important sanitary laws, teaching them 
by lectures and classes and simple pamphlets the importance of pure 
air, fresh water, exercise, &c. This is still a wide field of work in which 
helpers are needed, and ladies with spare time might do much to 
forward it. 

On the Ist of May, 1863, the first number of the Victoria Magazine was 
issued from the Victoria Press. Mr. Nassau Senior, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Tom Hughes, Mr. Adolphus Trollope, and others 
were amongst the contributors. The number was cordially and con- 
spicuously welcomed by the Press, though no less than four other new 
periodicals were born on the same day. It is, we believe, the sole 
survivor, and is still running its steady course, edited by Miss Faithfull, 
and printed and published at her office in Praed-street, where we are 
glad to find apprentices are still trained; and the old difficulty of 
passing them on to other offices when skilled in their work has 
diminished considerably. Women compositors can now obtain work both 
in London and the provinces. One establishment in Edinburgh employs 
as many as one hundred, and there are many other offices open to them. 

Miss Faithfull also publishes and edits a weekly paper, the ae 
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Express, and her work has proved that she is no evanescent meteor, 
flashing for a moment on the world, and dying out in nothingness ; 
but a calm, unobtrusive light, that shines usefully and steadily through 
the long years. 

In 1868 Miss Faithfull published a novel, the only one she has 
written, entitled “Change upon Change,” which was received with 
much favour by the Press as “ abounding in bright sketches of social 
life,” and very quickly ran into a second edition. It was subsequently 
republished in America under the title of “A Reed shaken by the 
Wind,” where it met with equal success. 

We have not, as yet, in any way considered Miss Faithfull as a 
lecturer, though upon the platform she has acquired a fame which 
extends throughout this kingdom, and far across the Atlantic. We must 
remember that ten years ago, when she made her débiit in the character 
of platform orator, lady lecturers were considerably fewer, and were 
regarded with much greater prejudice than is the case at the present 
day. It required a brave heart to take the initiative. But Miss 
Faithfull had a purpose in view, beside which self was not to be 
considered. As the Standard newspaper said: “ Miss Faithfull is 
honourably distinguished among ladies who take part in public affairs, 
by exerting herself rather to remove the genuine and practical, than 
the fantastic grievances of her sex.” Finding that essays in magazines, 
letters to the papers, &., did not sufficiently awaken the public to 
the importance of the “ practical grievances” she was working to 
redress, she decided to attempt a lecture ; and, accordingly, the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, in Hanover-square, were engaged for the purpose, and 
when she stepped upon the platform she found the room crowded with 
“a fashionable and literary audience.” Miss Faithfull possesses a large 
share of dramatic power, and is a good elocutionist, delivering her 
lectures in a clear pleasant voice, and with an honest straightforward 
purpose that wins her hearer’s attention at the outset. She is nowa 
recognised and popular lecturer, warmly welcomed at the best literary 
and philosophical institutions. Her latest lecture, on ‘Modern Extra- 
vagance, its Cause and Cure,” delivered at the Mansion House in June 
of last year, with Lord Shaftesbury in the chair, attracted wide and 
thoughtful attention, leaders on it appearing in the London daily papers, 
and in each town where she has since delivered it, under the auspices 
of the Duke of Devonshire, the Bishop of Manchester, the Dean of 
Chester, &c., &c. In 1872 Miss Faithfull determined to journey across 
the Atlantic, and inspect for herself some of the institutions of our 
progressive cousins. Shortly before sailing, Miss Faithfull was publicly 
presented with a handsome silver epergne and tea and coffee service—a 
kindly recognition of “her valuable services in promoting the educa- 
tional and industrial interests of women.” 
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In America her reception was almost unique in its enthusiasm. 
Hearts and houses were opened to her and her young friend, Miss Kate 
Pattison, as they passed from town to town through the United States. 
The papers were full of quotations from her lectures, and most amusingly 
free-and-easy criticisms on her personal appearance ; but everywhere her 
opinions were approved, and her genial, kindly, humour-loving nature 
procured her innumerable and valuable friends. 

“They complained in one paper,” she said to a friend, “‘ that I did not 
speak more of my work; but I could not stand up there and talk 
altogether about myself. It is not what I have done, but what needs to 
be done.” And this forgetfulness of herself and enthusiasm for her 
cause was one of the profoundest impressions she produced. ‘“ Why 
doesn’t she talk about herself?” asked several curious Yankees who 
loved personal gossip, at one of her crowded lectures, oblivious of the 
fact that in telling of the work upon which she was engaged she had 
the taste not to make herself too prominent in it. 

“One reason of Miss Faithfull’s success here,” says a correspondent 
of the Daily Graphic, “was the simplicity and genuineness of the 
woman. The woman was more conspicuous than the lecturer, or 
essayist, or reformer. Another element which undoubtedly contributed 
much to her success here was the eminent practicability of her work. 
She did not deal in theories. All the subtle and fine questions of 
philosophy and economy relating to differences of the sexes and their 
ideal functions and spheres she resolutely ignored. She admitted that 
every woman ought to have a good husband and a happy home of her 
own, but the palpable and painful fact is that thousands have neither, 
and actually suffer for want of the simplest comforts of life. And what 
shall they do? They must not starve for a prejudice. It is a crime to 
make them work for a sixth or tenth part the wages paid to men for 
the same labour, because they are women. It is an outrage to shut 
them out of great departments of industry simply because they are 
women. . . . If she is not wanted as a wife, she must live as a worker ; 
and what shall she do without forfeiting self-respect and social 
position ?” 

Her strictures on modern extravagance, especially in the matter of 
ladies’ dress, found great favour with the masculine element. One 
gentleman was going to praise Miss Faithfull’s plain dress to one of the 
fashionable New York ladies, but before he could speak she exclaimed, 
‘We were, of course, sorry she was not dressed with more style, but 
then you know she is really very good.” At her farewell lecture in New 
York this same subject caused some merriment. The chair was taken 
by the venerable Mrs. Lucretia Mott, who, though eighty years of age, 
had travelled a hundred miles that day to preside at Miss Faithfull’s 


lecture. At its close the bright old Quakeress arose, and expressed 
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her great pleasure at listening to it, specially commended the invective 
against fashionable dressing added, in a way that brought down the 
house with a burst of laughter, “that, as she had been sitting behind 
Miss Faithfull, she noticed with satisfaction that her English friend 
wore no bustle, and yet she dressed quite prettily.” 

Miss Faithfull left America to return to England on the 10th of May, 
1873, in the Oceanic. The day before sailing she was entertained on 
board at a sumptuous lunch by invitation of the White Star Company, a 
large number of her new friends being invited to bid her farewell. The 
entertainment concluded with the presentation of a gold watch, the 
workmanship as well as the gift of the young women of the National 
Watch Manufactory at Elgin, Illinois. One sentence from the presenta- 
tion address may be quoted: “The many hands of working women 
which have been busy in its fashioning are thus extended to you in 
sincerest friendship, and its preparation has impressed us with still deeper 
appreciation of that noblest of good works, which you are doing for your 
sex, helping others to help themselves.” 

Miss Faithfull, besides the large works we have sketched, founded 
the Victoria Discussion Society, one of the principal objects of which is 
the investigation of matters pertaining to the industrial and educational 
interests of women. She receives innumerable letters and applications 
for advice and assistance. One Christmas some four years ago she 
analysed 150 cases requiring relief which came under her immediate 
notice. Of these 150—brought up in all the comforts of life—103 were 
over thirty-five years of age, 16 had incomes of from £10 to £18 a year, 
29 had from £2 to £5, and the rest had absolutely nothing. And all 
these people—once in the best of circumstances—never believed that 
they would be left unprovided for. 

Such energies as are not absorbed by these many engagements, Miss 
Faithfull devotes to teaching elocution and the much-neglected art of 
reading. Her considerable elocutionary attainments, already alluded 
to, have procured her a wide connection amongst young clergymen, 
barristers, and others. In assisting the youthful shepherds of the 
Church to acquire an art which should have been the earliest taught, 
Miss Faithfull is doing a work which in its way is almost as valuable as 
any of her philanthropic endeavours. 

Miss Faithfull may claim to have almost as many occupations and 
demands upon her time as a lady immersed in the full tide of fashionable 
life. If the one has her interviews with her dressmaker, her milliner, 
her hairdresser ; her calls, her drives, her receptions, her dinners, her 
balls, her opera, her troublesome servants, her plate and furniture, her 
bric-a-brac, her country visiting, her travel in its season; the other, 
who has voluntarily stepped out a little from the whirl of fashion, may 
at least set against its avocations her lectures, her speeches, her readings, 
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her teachings, her president’s work, her associations, her writing, her 
printing, her publishing, her editing, her personal investigations, her 
interviews, her attention to calls for advice, &., &c. A prominent 
difference between such careers is that such work as Miss Faithfull’s is 
not for herself, but for others; and that it is not performed in com- 
pliance with a fancied duty to a tyrant called Society, but in dutiful 
response to a beseeching call from a real and deserving suppliant, the 
woman who both needs and desires to work. E. C. 











LIFE AS SEEN 


THE superstitious folk of his day 
said that Pope Alexander VI. had 
sold his soul to the devil, and that 
when his hideous career was ended, 
and all that was left of him was a 
black and swollen body, evil spirits 
surrounded his bed. And it is 
small wonder that peaceable per- 
sons should suppose the devil to 
have some business in the world 
during a century which could 
produce Alexander, Cesar Borgia, 
Louis XI., and our own Richard 
II. The monsters of iniquity 
which loom out from that dim, 
fretted period are so conspicuous 
in their sins as to inspire a 
degenerate mortal of the nine- 
teenth century with a certain 
horrible respect, although it is 
not easy to accord to Cesar Borgia 
the full admiration which he ob- 
tained from his contemporary 
Machiavelli. Professor Pasquale 
Villari has given to the world two 
interesting volumes, of which 
Machiavelli is the ostensible sub- 
ject.* But, in his effort to make 
clear the period and influence 
which produced the genius of his 
subject, he has made Cesar Borgia 
the hero of his book. This is by 
no means a drawback: Machia- 
velli, though sufficiently immoral 
in life to hold his place in the 
society of the day, was a man of 
books and thought. Czsar Borgia 
devoted his strong intellect to the 
guidance of his extraordinary 
actions, and is continually attitu- 


* Nicold Machiavelli and his Times. 
Villari. 
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BY MACHIAVELLI. 


dinising as the horrible hero of the 
hour. There was a subtlety of the 
devil in his statecraft ; the workings 
of his brain were not to be solved 
even by Machiavelli, though the 
latter watched them with fasci- 
nated interest. But statecraft to 
Cesar Borgia was a power of his 
own, to use for his own ends. 
It was left to Machiavelli to form 
from his study of this extra- 
ordinary man a theory that 
statecraft was a science totally 
independent of moral considera- 
tions, and to elaborate this theory 
for the benefit of the world. 
Professor Villari prepares the 
way for a better understanding of 
the genius of the Florentine Secre- 
tary, by a comprehensive review of 
the condition of the principal 
Italian States, and of the literature 
of the period. It is impossible 
but that a volume filled with 
records of this era in Italy should be 
interesting, even if the subject of 
the book, Machiavelli himself, be 
altogether postponed to the second 
volume. It is impossible to think 
of Machiavelli apart from the age 
in which he lived—an age in which 
a total absence of all moral or hu- 
mane feelings, coupled with the 
highest pitch of intellectual and 
artistic culture, formed the general 
characteristics. It is strange to 
look back upon this period, so full 
of confusion, of agony, bloodshed, 
and torture, of luxury, magnifi- 
cence, and artistic development. 





By Prof. Pasquale Villari; translated by Linda 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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The daring, cruel, licentious men 
and women who appear during the 
period are unfamiliar characters to 
the _ nineteenth century public. 
We meet no Cesar Borgia in our 
city streets to-day, scattering 
jewels as he moves, and putting all 
men in fear by an awful silence ; 
we see few heroines of the order of 
Caterina Sforza, who was filled 
with a furious bravery which could 
enable her to reply to those who 
sought to subdue her by threaten- 
ing the murder of her children, 
that she was able to give birth to 
more. Cosimo dei Medici is per- 
haps of all the great personages of 
the fifteenth century, the one most 
intelligible in the present day. He 
never became anything but a pri- 
vate citizen, being apparently free 
from the insane craving for power 
and arrogant desire for personal 
grandeur which afflicted the rulers 
of the Italian States. But he, and 
his father before him, wielded 
subtler and stronger power than 
that of any commander of bat- 
talions : they were money lenders. 
He was simply chief magistrate of 
Florence, and retained the modesty 
and reserve of a private citizen ; 
yet he-held the position of 
* Prince and absolute master of a 
republic.” 

But such a disposition as this 
was a phenomenon too extraordi- 
nary for repetition in his century. 
Lorenzo was more brilliant, more 
talented than his father, with great 
abilities ; but, in place of Cosimo’s 
business capacities, Lorenzo pos- 
sessed the true Italian love of 
splendid living. He had a diffe- 
rent ambition, too—a desire to 
“stand on the same level as the 
other princes and tyrants of Italy.” 
He was a veritable tyrant at heart ; 
but he receives this quaint tribute 
of praise from Guicciardini that 
“it would be impossible to imagine 
a better or more pleasing tyrant.” 
Thus Florence, in revolting from 





aristocratic government, and be- 
coming positively democratic, fell 
again under the rule of an accom- 
plished tyrant. Turning from this 
mockery of a republic which ex- 
isted in Florence as a result of a 
series of revolutions, we find in 
Venice a Republic of real solidity 
and grandeur, amid which appeared 
a growing and magnificent aris- 
tocracy. When the Doge of Venice 
was first wedded with proud 
ceremony to the sea, he took to 
himself a wealthy bride, whose 
broad bosom brought him jewels 
to adorn the Venetian ladies as 
Venetian ladies only have ever 
been adorned. ‘The men,” says 
Pietro da Casola, “ dressed like so 
many doctors of the law, and those 
who dealt with them had to keep 
both ears and eyes wide open.” 
But, modest and austere in their 
own appearance, these Venetian 
patricians knew how to exhibit 
their wealth upon the persons of 
their wives and in their magnificent 
palaces. But this luxury has little 
that is hideous about it. It was 
built upon commerce, it was gained 
by a keen and calculating shrewd- 
ness; but it lacked the shocking 
greed which hesitated at no cruelty 
such as we find developing in 
Rome. True, the Venetians were 
selfish, and in the end this selfish- 
ness “which helped no man and 
threatened all,” caused nearly all 
Europe to array itself against the 
little Republic, and worked its 
eventual ruin. But it was reserved 
for Rome to be called the sink 
of iniquity; it was the especial 
privilege of the Vatican to be the 
residence of men whose crimes 
outdo those of any modern cri- 
minal. 

In 1417, after the summary 
deposition of three Popes by the 
Council of Constance, Martin V. 
was elected, and inaugurated a new 
period in the history of the Papacy, 
a period which had the honour of 
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giving birth to the great Church 
scandal Nepotism. This scandal 
arose out of very excusable circum- 
stances at the first. The Popes, 
elderly men, had a very difficult 
post to fill. Transplanted sud- 
denly, at an age when infirmity was 
beginning to make inroads upon 
their strength, into the midst of a 
“riotous and powerful nobility,” 
placed at the head of a disordered 
State, they found themselves in a 
city inhabited by a passionate 
populace, amongst whom outrages 
were common. ‘In this ordeal they 
had frequently to stand alone, un- 
supported by any party of their 
own, and very often they had the 
added difficulty of being personal 
strangers to those with whom they 
had to deal. It is little wonder 
that, in order to surround them- 
selves with some adherents, they 
should favour their relations, espe- 
cially those nephews which Popes 
and Cardinals are so rich in. 
Martin V. is considered the best 
Pope of the century; but his poli- 
tical position was so trying, and 
his kingdom had been so ravaged 
by war and pestilence, that he was 
compelled to advance his relations, 
the Colonnas, and thus to obtain 
power. From this time, during a 
succession of Popes, who, bad 
good, scholarly or energetic, were 
certainly anything but. religious, 
the history of the Papacy grows 
gloomier. ‘“ Every crime had its 
price. . . . Parricide, violation, any 
sort of crime, could obtain absolu- 
tion for money.” The Cardinals 
sheltered assassins and malefac- 
tors; all over the country dagger 
and poison were familiar to the 
people. But it was reserved for 
the head-quarters of the Church to 
be “the head-quarters of crime.” 
Pope Innocent VIII., a festive and 
joyous mortal, surrendered the 
fiction of “nephews,” acknow- 
ledged his children, and celebrated 
their wedding feasts. It was 
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Lorenzo dei Medici, who christened 
Rome the sink of all iniquity, at 
this period, doing so on the occa- 
sion of sending his son Giovanni, a 
young cardinal of seventeen years 
of age, to dwell in the Holy City. In 
the year 1492 the agreeable tyrant 
Lorenzo and Pope Innocent VITI. 
both died: the latter drawing his 
last breath in the midst of the 
utter desecration of the Holy City. 
Any indulgence or absolution could 
be bought from the Church; 
murders were common, and in the 
evening the corpses from the 
streets were thrown into the Tiber. 
The Pope, who held continual fes- 
tivities “fell every now and then 
into a lethargy that was mistaken 
for death, and then his relations 
and the cardinals hurried to secure 
their treasure. . The Pope would 
awake from his trance, and there- 

upon the merry-makings went on 
as before. At last a fresh 
attack of the Pope's malady left 
little room for hope. Anxious 
relations crowded round the bed of 
the dying man, who could take 
nothing but women’s milk; then, 
it was said that transfusion of 
blood was tried, and three children 
sacrificed to the experiment.” 

But it was destined that 
Innocent VIII. should depart to 
make way for what the world 
believed impossible—a worse Pope 
than himself. It had been sup- 
posed that the recent Popes had 
carved for themselves great repu- 
tations for infamous deeds; but 
the career of Pope Alexander VI., 
the father of Cesar Borgia, over- 
shadowed all others. 

“The history of Naples at this 
period,” says Professor Villari, 
“resembles a perpetually stormy 
sea, Which becomes monotonous by 
the changeless uniformity of its 
motion.” The same history of 
tyranny, cruelty, and unscrupu- 
lousness repeats itself. It has 
been attempted, by Italian writers, 
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to excuse their own country by 
representing that the condition of 
the rest of Europe was much the 
same. Louis XI. and Richard IIT 
are certainly fit to adorn the same 
historical page as Cesar Borgia 
himself; but Professor Villari 
points out, in opposition to this, 
that France and Spain were made 
powerful nations by their respec- 
tive tyrants, Louis and Ferdinand; 
while in Italy the “thousand and 
one tyrants always kept the country 
divided with the one sole and per- 
sonal object of maintaining them- 
selves on their sorry thrones.” 
Moreover, with Italy lay the blame 
of originating and inculcating that 
policy which was peculiar to the 
fifteenth century; she being in a 
far higher state of culture than 
other European nations. When 
Bracciolini, a scholar and an ori- 
ginal writer, came to England with 
Cardinal Beaufort, “he tound him- 
self isolated, in the company of 
wealthy uncultured nobles, who 
passed the chief part of their life 
m eating and drinking. During 
those dinners, which sometimes 
Jasted four hours, he was obliged 
to rise from time to time, and bathe 
his eyes with cold water, in order 
to keep himself awake ... . The 
novelty of the country and the 
variety of customs and characters, 
all of which he noticed, and which 
occupied his mind, were not suffi- 
cient recompense for the slight 
account in which the learned were 
held there, and he, therefore, 
sighed for his native land.” 

In that native land where 
tyranny had become a science, 
culture possessed a power and an 
aristocracy of its own. The literary 
men led lives almost as scandalous 
as those of the clergy, but they 
were true scholars, in the sense of 
appreciating and acquiring scholar- 
ship for its own sake. Bracciolini, 
“at the age of fifty-five, in order 
to marry a young lady of high 
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birth, abandoned the woman with 
whom he had lived up to that 
time, and who had made him the 
father of fourteen children, of 
whom four survivors, legitimised 
by him, were left destitute by this 
marriage. But he remedied this 
by writing a dialogue, ‘An seni 
sit uxor ducenda,’ in which he 
defended his own cause. An ele- 
gant Latin composition was all that 
was needed to solve the hardest 
problems of existence and soothe 
his own conscience.” The writings 
produced by scholarly men in imi- 
tation of ancient writers were full 
of obscenity, and some of the 
writers lost themselves and their 
own powers beneath the weight of 
their learning. But manuscripts 
were diligently searched for far and 
near, and highly prized; fine col- 
lections were made, such as that of 
Nicolo Niccoli, who possessed eight 
hundred codices and many objects 
of antiquity. A Latin discourse, 
in verse or prose, was in~ those 
days the choicest diversion of every 
cultured company. ‘ Numbers of 
these discourses were printed, but 
these were the minority; Italian 
libraries contain hundreds still in- 
edited.” Literature and oratory 
were respected and favoured ; art 
had a kingdom of her own amid 
this strangely distracted land. A 
century which produced Leonardo 
da Vinci can scarcely ask excuse 
for its crimes on the score of that 
barbarism which at that period 
characterised England and France. 
The purity of their art, the dignity 
of their literature, were held as 
added ornaments to their state, 
and taken as added enjoyments to 
their existence by such monsters 
as the Borgia family. The Borgia 
put the cap upon the ugly marvels 
of the fifteenth century. They 
plunged so deep into the horrors 
of crime and selfishness that the 
mental reaction which produced 
Savonarola and his followers is, as 
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it were, an artistic necessity to 
restore the balance of moral colour. 
If Savonarola was a fanatic and 
mad after his own fashion, the 
Borgia, whose crimes aroused him, 
were certainly as mad in their own 
way. They were fanatics in the 
cause of vice, and as earnestly 
sought to poison the world as he 
sought to make it whole again. 
Moderation was a thing uncon- 
genial to the Italian mind of the 
day. The criminals were double- 
dyed, the pious were fanatical, the 
artists were immortal. From out 
this strong and concentrated life 
arose the cool intellect of Ma- 
chiavelli, who in his own line 
was modelled after the pattern of 
his age. He was no common 
statesman, but must needs carry 
his statecraft out of relation with 
other qualities or functions of the 
human mind. Cxsar Borgia, when 
misfortune produced in him that 
abjectness which stamped his cha- 
racter as innately vile, attributed 
his evil course to the influences 
around him in early youth and to 
the infamous character of the Pope, 
his father. Certainly, in Cesar 
Borgia the spirit of the age appears 
to have culminated ; it led upto and 
flowered in him ; in his person was 
its ugliest and greatest glory. His 
character was of such force that he 
put his monstrous father in fear ; 
his emotions of joy would display 
themselves in the killing of six 
fierce bulls at a bull fight; his 
capacity of cold-blooded cruelty 
enabled him to do such deeds as 
stringing up old men and women 
found ina deserted village by their 
arms over a slow fire, on the chance 
that they might reveal the hiding- 
place of some treasure. Yet this 
man combined in himself the extra- 
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ordinary qualities of culture and 
barbarism which distinguished his 
period ; he was no mere brute, cruel 
and strong. Besides being a tyrant 
and a criminal, he was a man of 
great intellectual ability, and pos- 
sessed of so subtle a capacity for 
statecraft that it was in the attempt 
to unravel and understand the in- 
tricate workings of his mind that 
Machiavelli found his first inspira- 
tion. The Florentine Secretary had 
a great deal more to do with small 
and petty tergiversation than he at 
all liked; and an admiration for 
Cesar Borgia’s unscrupulousness, 
which made him aim straight at 
what he desired without regard to 
any moral or humane considera- 
tions, was called forth in dealing 
with him. Machiavelli’s restless 
mind and great powers of analysis 
busied themselves in studying the 
extraordinary features of the period 
in which he lived; he was thrown, 
by virtue of his office, into per- 
sonal contact with the remarkable 
persons of his time whose deeds 
appear to us now so monstrous. 
The policy of the Ten was one of 
petty subterfuge, and he endea- 
voured to relieve himself from 
the dull routine of his work by 
the daring fancy of forming a 
new science. He has left his stamp 
upon the world, and has been so far 
regarded as a “ monster of perfidy” 
that his name has become a byword 
in the popular mouth. But no in- 
dividual can be fairly judged apart 
from the circumstances which sur- 
round him; and when we consider 
the extraordinary mingling of in- 
tellectual power and moral inversion 
which characterised the age in which 
he lived, we feel that Machiavelli 
cannot rightly be separated from his 
century and harshly judged alone. 
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In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb— 

The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


II. 


When the will has forgotten the lifelong aim, 

And the mind can only disgrace its fame, 

And a man is uncertain of his own name— 
The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 


III. 
When the last sigh is heaved, and the last tear shed, 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, 
And the widow and child forsake the dead— 
The angel of the Lord shall lift this head. 


RV. 
For even the purest delight may pall, 
The power must fail, and the pride must fall, 
And the love of the dearest friends grow small— 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 


R. D. B. 








HISTORY, 


TxHE logical consequence of the 
advance of positive science since 
the days of Galileo, as regards the 
stability of theological dogma, has 
never yet been clearly, briefly, 
and impartially reviewed. 

We have slowly become aware of 
the fact that the development of 
organic species on the surface of 
the earth has occupied an enor- 
mous period of time. We have 
deciphered monumental records 
of various ancient nations, of 
different races and languages, 
which carry back an unbroken his- 
tory toa date at which we once took 
it for granted that only a single 
human pair existed. These are 
only salient examples of numerous 
facts, gradually ascertained, which 
are irreconcilab ‘le with much of the 
dogmatic teaching of the Catholic 
Church ; and, notably, with that 
cardinal dogma on which the whole 
ecclesiastical theory of the relation 
of man to the Supreme Being is 
avowedly based. 

A disposition to shun decisive 
encounter on this question has 
long been evident on the part 
both of theologians and of philo- 
sophers. Scientific men have, as a 
general rule, shrunk from pressing 
to their legitimate conclusion argu- 
ments that would have arrayed 
against their pursuits a compact 
phalanx of the supporters of the 
most venerable institution now 
remaining erect in Christendom. 
Those students or auditors of 
theological doctrine whose faith 
is not robust enough to regard 
truth as something deeper, wider, 
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AND DOGMA. 

and grander than man can readily 
grasp or fathom, have been too 
much disposed to ignore the 
acquisition by our race of new 
sources of knowledge. Having 
once made up their minds (whe- 
ther on adequate or inadequate 


grounds) they turn a deaf ear 
to anything that appears dis- 
cordant with their systematic 


opinions. Perhaps the ablest and 
best men, on either side, seeing the 
magnitude of the questions 
affected, and the importance of the 
results that might flow from any 
reconsideration of a scheme long 
since adopted as final and proven, 
have felt bound to hold their 
breath and lower their eyes as far 
as conscience would permit. Nor 
has this philosophic reticence been 
diminished by observation of the 
manner in which the more im- 
petuous and imprudent men, on 
either side, have sought to precipi- 
tate a conflict of which the “y were 
incompetent to foresee the result. 
The great mass, comprising the 
timid, the feeble, the unintelligent, 
the bigoted, the dishonest, and 
the careless, have contented them- 
selves with simple neglect ; either 
refusing to admit that any ques- 
tion was open, or denying, on the 
one hand, that dogma could be 
in any way affected by science, or, 
on the other hand, that science took 
any interest in dogma. 

It is not the object of the present 
pages to attempt a synoptic view of 
the progress of positive science 
during the present century, or of 


the actual condition of the great 
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field of that which is already known 
to men of science. But it is their 
aim to point out how a fuller and 
more profound knowledge of certain 
branches of history and of natural 
history directly affects the credibi- 
lity of certain cardinal doctrines of 
Catholic dogma. And it is the 
desire of the writer, in so doing, to 
confine himself to points as to 
which no serious difference of 
opinion can exist among candid and 
competently educated students. 
Amid the rapid movements of 
the present day, men are hardly 
aware of the character of the shock 
that was given to the repose of 
Christendom by the physical dis- 
coveries of Galileo. It is necessary 
to read the fervid and angry litera- 
ture of the sixteenth century to form 
any conception of the violence of 
that shock. It acted upon men’s 
minds with all the force of an 
actualearthquake. We have learned 
to disregard the change of opinion 
thus introduced, and even to 
wonder that men should have been 
troubled to find that language 
which described phenomena, as 
they appear to the senses, did not 
describe them as viewed from a cen- 
tral standpoint. But no such expla- 
nations were tolerated in the time 
of Galileo. All religion, all philo- 
sophy, and all science, as then con- 
ceived, appeared to have their very 
foundations overthrown by the 
doctrine of the planetary move- 
ment of the earth. If that which 
men saw and felt to be solid, im- 
movable, immense, circled round 
by lamps and orbs of fire, as 
became the very central theatre of 
the action of the Divine govern- 
ment, could be shown to be a com- 
paratively insignificant secondary 
planet, whirling through space, 
nothing could be settled, stable or 
true. Such was the effect pro- 
duced on the minds, not of the Pope 
and cardinals alone, or even with 
most intensity, but of the whole 
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intelligent population of Christen- 
dom. 

We can speak from personal 
knowledge to the fact, that even 
within the last twenty-five years 
the belief that the doctrine of 
planetary revolution was contrary 
to Scripture, and therefore false, 
lingered amongst dignitaries of the 
English Church. The waves of the 
disturbance caused by the physical 
discoveries of Galileo had not alto- 
gether subsided, before a new and 
much more serious shock was given 
to conventional opinion by the 
physiological discoveries of Cuvier, 
and by the birth of the sister 
sciences of paleontology and of 
geology. Our knowledge of the 
immense antiquity of the earth, 
and of the long series of species, 
genera, and families of organic 
beings that successively sprang up, 
flourished, matured, decayed, and 
died away on its surface, although 
it would in no way have troubled 
the faith of a Jewish or of a 
Mohammedan. doctor, was alto- 
gether opposed to the doctrines of 
Catholic divines. It is true that 
the opposition to that feature of 
the discovery which was most pro- 
minently discussed, the great anti- 
quity of the earth, was based, 
in the main, on a more than 
doubtful interpretation of a single 
Hebrew word. But while it was 
held by thoughtful men that, as in 
the time of Galileo, a little patient 
study would obviate any apparent 
contradiction, it is indubitable that 
a far more serious question has 
arisen as to the office and function 
of death, as a phenomenon of or- 
ganisation. We must moderate our 
condemnation of the violence with 
which the discoveries of Cuvier and 
his fellow-labourers were denied, 
when we reflect on the instinctive 
terror felt by many of those whose 
moral worth was far superior to their 
intellectual calibre. 

It is certain that the general 
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theory of terrestrial life and death, 
which Englishmen had collected, in 
all probability, rather from the 
poetry of Milton than from any 
definite theological authority, was 
proved to be inconsistent with 
geological fact. But it is one 
thing to admit the necessity of a 
reconstruction of opinion which, 
however concurrent with dogma, is 
not dogmatically taught, and ano- 
ther to arrive at a positive con- 
tradiction between known fact and 
defined dogma. The third step 
towards rendering necessary a re- 
construction of belief was taken by 
the philological discoverers who, 
with a skill and patience that did 
honour to human intelligence, un- 
locked the secrets of the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, and of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria. 
The effect of these discoveries 
has not, hitherto, been adequately 
felt. It is of a twofold nature. 
In the first place, the hieroglyphic 
and the cuneiform records furnish 
us with definite national history, of 
which the chronological epochs are 
fixed by astronomical observations. 
The accounts of eclipses observed 
at Babylon, at Thebes, at Rhodes, 
and at Nineveh, which can now he 
collated with the very early obser- 
vations of eclipses in China, give 
a mathematical determination of 
the regnal dates of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Chinese 
monarchs and dynasties which is 
absolute. Thus the range of 
written history is pushed back into 
the past with unhesitating certitude. 
The years of the accession of Ashur- 
dan-an (the predecessor by two 
reigns of Tiglath Pileser II.) at 
Nineveh; of Nabopolassar, the 
father of Nebuchadnezzar, at 
Babylon ; of Takelut the Second, at 
Bubastis; of Ping-Wang and of 
Yeou Wang, in China; are no more 
matters of historic doubt than is 
the date of the accession of George 
the First in England. Thus, not 
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only is the precise historic record 
carried back to a very early date, 
but the certitude given that com- 
plicated modes of writing had been 
perfected, and great political insti- 
tutions established, at those early 
dates, pushes back the commence- 
ment of the national life of these 
great monarchies to an enormous, 
though as yet undefined, antiquity. 
The earliest date yet determined in 
cuneiform record is B.c. 2303. The 
reckoning of the Chinese cycle of 
sixty years, still maintained, com- 
mences 2698 years before the 
Christian era. The foundation of 
Memphis by Menes dates 4445 B.c. ; 
and the Great Pyramid was built 
in the reign of the fourth dynasty 
of Memphite kings, a thousand 
years before the Scriptural date of 
the Deluge. ‘The hieroglyphic sys- 
tem of writing was as perfect in 
the time of the builders of the 
Pyramids as it was in the time of 
Alexander the Great, when it had 
endured, with little modification, 
for a measured period of three 
thousand years. How long a time 
had been required in order to bring 
both the Egyptian language, and 
the means of expressing it by sym- 
bols, into that elaborate condition, 
has not been even guessed. 
Startling as this concurrence of 
distinct and certain testimony, from 
sources so wide apart, may have 
proved to our ordinary habits of 
thought, it is in no way inconsistent 
with the exact truth of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. On the contrary, on 
those points where the Hebrew 
chronvlogy intersects with Persian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egypt- 
ian history, the accord is absolute. 
In the records of Shishak, the con- 
temporary of Rehoboam, and in 
those of Thothmes the Fourth, the 
contemporary of Moses, we find 
references to the subjugation of 
the Hebrew tribes. The Assyrian 
chronology fits with that of the 
Book of Kings, reign after reign. 
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An indisputable confirmation is 
thus added to the ancient Semitic 
record. 

At the same time it has become 
absolutely certain that the view as 
to the character of the earlier por- 
tion of this record which has been 
taught by the sages, and confirmed 
by the institutions of the race, to 
whom it was committed, but which 
has always been denied by Christian 
writers, is necessarily the true one. 
In the face of such a mass of un- 
questionable evidence as to the 
antiquity of great nations, it is 
certain that the earlier portion of 
the Pentateuch must be that which 
it appears on the very face, a his- 
tory of the Semitic tribes of man- 
kind alone; if, indeed, it be in any 
way history. That the nine families 
of Semitic speech may all have 
descended from the twenty-first 
ancestor, or even from the eleventh 
ancestor, of the patriarch Abraham, 
is perfectly conceivable. That the 
three hundred languages of the 
Turanian and Aryan groups, and 
the tribes and nations who employ 
them, could have radiated from a 
single centre, in the lesser, or even 
in the longer, of these periods is 
impossible and inconceivable. 

That it is not a late outcome of 
national vanity which has led the 
Jews to believe that theirs was the 
only race that descended from that 
patriarchal Adam into whom the 
Lord God breathed the breath of 
life, and that other tribes and 
nations had no such descent; and 
that this was the only intelligent 
explanation of distinct passages of 
the Pentateuch, is proved by the 
law regarding pollution from the 
dead. A very marked difference, 
in this respect, exists between the 
corpse of a Jew and of a non-Jew. 
A religious reason is assigned 
for this, with which all that we 
have here to do is, to point out 
that the most peculiar Jewish in- 
stitution involves the doctrine that 
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no non-Jew is a descendant of the 
Adam of the Book of Genesis. 
Whether we regard this as a super- 
stition, or as a truthful tradition, 
there can be no doubt that it is in 
accordance with the fact. That 
the accounts of the Garden and of 
the Flood are purely allegoric may 
well be believed; but such is not 
the doctrine of the Christian 
Church. If the passages are re- 
garded as historic, the number of 
yvenerations and the length of time 
stated are integral portions of the 
history. It is impossible to make 
any selection as to how much is 
truth and how much error. We 
must either attach, as the Christian 
Church has done, an exact and 
literal interpretation to what we 
accept as an historic record, or we 
must admit that such an interpre- 
tation is inconsistent with estab- 
lished truth. Confining the patri- 
archal history to the Semitic races 
alone, all is clear, distinct, congru- 
ous with known fact. Endeavour 
to extend the national record so as 
to make it comprehend the whole 
human race, and impossibilities and 
contradictions to known fact spring 
up at every turn. 

If we now glance for a moment 
at the conception of the earth, in 
its relation to the visible universe, 
as to its antiquity, and with regard 
to the history and condition of 
organic species on its surface, which 
was unhesitatingly accepted in the 
time of Galileo, and contrast it 
with that which we are now enabled 
to form on the basis of ascertained 
facts, we shall be struck by the 
total revolution that has taken 
place in the intellectual system. 

The world we inhabit was re- 
garded, at the time when Pope Leo 
X. ascended the Papal throne, as a 
firm, durable, and immovable mass, 
which had been made out of 
nothing by Almighty Power, within 
the term of six thousand years. 
It had been originally formed, sur- 
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rounded and adorned by the 
heavenly luminaries, clothed with 
vegetation, and tenanted by animal 
life, in the period of six natural 
days of* twenty-four hours each. 
It was then intended to enjoy a 
perpetual summer, and to be the 
scene of immortal happiness. The 
disobedience of the human pair,who 
were created on the sixth of the 
days of creation, to a prohibition 
as to eating the fruit of a particu- 
lar tree, destroyed - this goodly 
prospect. Death, for this offence, 
was denounced on both man and 
beast; and disease and all other 
evils at once sprang up in virtue of 
the curse. Nor was this all. 
While nothing was known as to 
the spirits of other animals, the 
soul of man was immortal. In just 
punishment for the first disobe- 
dience, the immortal souls, not 
only of the erring pair, but also of 
all their descendants, were doomed 
to an eternal vengeance of unutter- 
able torture. Nor was it possible 
for what was called the Divine 
Justice to remit this retribution on 
the creatures of the Divine power, 
except by the mode indicated by 
the Christian faith—a knowledge 
and belief of which mode was 
essential for the slightest hope of 
an escape from this wrath to come. 
The future destiny of the world, 
as well as of the human race, was 
indicated with equal precision ; 
and so was the intimate nature of 
the Almighty Creator. As science 
is properly silent on subjects as to 
which she has no information, it is 
unnecessary to pursue any further 
this portion of theological dogma. 

We now know that the planet 
Earth is a secondary planet—the 
third in order, and the fifth in 
size, of those which revolve around 
the sun, which great light, one 
only among the countless host of 
heaven, has a mass more than 
354,000 times that of the earth. 


We know that the earth flies round 
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an orbit of a diameter of nearly 
two hundred millions of miles in a 
year, and revolves on its own axis 
in twenty-four hours. We know 
that the antiquity of our planet is 
immense, and that, if measured by 
the terms of astronomic time, it 
would count in millions of years. 
We know that it has successively 
passed through enormous epochs 
of various physical condition ; that 
dry land has emerged from the 
sea, become clothed with vegeta- 
tion, tenanted by animal forms 
now extinct, and again submerged, 
again and again. We know that, 
while a gradual advance in develop- 
ment and in organisation has taken 
place in vegetable and animal 
species during this long time, 
death has formed as regular and 
important a link in the series of 
phenomena as birth itself; and 
that not only individuals have been 
born, reached maturity, and died 
at every epoch, but that species 
and genera have followed the same 
law. We know that the antiquity 
of man, though comparatively late 
among animal species, is yet ex- 
tremely remote ; that human 
beings have been contemporary with 
animal species now extinct; that 
monumental and historic records of 
great empires extend, in unbroken 
series, back to an earlier period 
than that at which the world was 
formerly believed to have been 
created ; and that the earliest 
monuments betoken the existence 
of an advanced stage of civilisation. 
The distinct forms of writing 
which, at so remote a date, had 
been severally perfected in Egypt, in 
Assyria, and in China, prove that 
the language and the institutions 
of these ancient nations, at the 
earliest date of which we have any 
knowledge, had attained a com- 
plexity denoting the lapse of a long 
precedent period of growth. We 
are as yet without any conclusive 
evidence whether the white, the 
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yellow, the black, and the copper- 
coloured families of mankind are 
descendants of any common ances- 
tral stock. Philology, in its pre- 
sent stage, pronounces against the 
hypothesis ; but we are far from 
having heard the last word of 
philology. But on all grounds, 
physiological as well as_philo- 
logical, it is certain that such a 
common ancestry, if possible, must 
be traced back for an enormous 
period of time; and it is clear 
that such an hypothesis is not that 
which is attributed by orthodoxy 
to the Book of Genesis; which 
indeed intimates the existence of 
other races contemporary with the 
sons of Adam, and which distin- 
guishes, before the Flood, the two 
races of the Beni Elohim and the 
Beni Adam, descendants of which 
latter race are mentioned as ex- 
isting in the time of Moses. 

It is thus undeniable that the 
theory of the origin and descent of 
mankind, which the Council of 
Trent assumed to be revealed by 
the Book of Genesis, is contrary 
alike to historic truth and to the 
actual sense of that book, as 
declared by the natural guardians 
of the ancient law. The outline of 
the popular notions has been 
stereotyped in the great epic of 
Protestantism—a poem which even 
now has probably as much influence 
on the current opinion on the 
subject as have the distinct utter- 
ances of the Church. Man’s dis- 
obedience, Milton assumed as 
unquestionable fact, 

Brought death into the world, and all our 
woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater man 

Restore us and regain the blissful seat. 

The doctrine of original sin, here 
clothed in all the beauty of Milton’s 
verse, is declared by the ninth 


article of the Church of England. 
The seventh article of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith enters 
into more full and precise detail ; 
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but the tenth article of the Church 
of England proves the substantial 
accord existing between these two 
summaries of doctrine. The entire 
evil occurrent in human nature is 
traced, by this doctrine, to a single 
act of disobedience, committed by 
the twenty-first ancestor, in lineal 
pedigree, of the patriarch Abra- 
ham. 

“Our first parents,” is the 
language of the Westminster Con- 
fession, “being seduced by the 
subtilty and temptation of Satan, 
sinned in eating the forbidden 
fruit. By this sin they fell 
from their original righteousness. 

They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin was 
imputed, and “the same death in 
sin and corrupted nature conveyed 
to all their posterity descended 
from them by ordinary 


genera- 
tion.” 
On this evil heritage, entailed 


on all the offspring of the twenty- 
first ancestor of Abraham, depends 
“the fault and corruption of the 
nature of every man that naturally 
is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam.” Hence ensues, first his 
mortality, and secondly his expec- 
tation of eternal torture after 
death. A certain number, how- 
ever, of these descendants of Adam 
are, according to the seventeenth 
and eleventh articles of the English 
Church, predestined and elected to 
be justified by faith, although none 
has (article ten) any free will or 
“power to turn and prepare him- 
self, by his own natural strength 
and good works, to faith, and call- 
ing upon God.” The justice so- 
called which demands this eternal 
torment of the great mass of man- 
kind is said to have been fully 
satisfied by the incarnation, life, 
and crucifixion of Jesus, who thus 
“purchased reconciliation for all 
those whom the Father hath given 
unto him.” This benefit, which 
according to the eleventh Anglican 
13 
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article, is to be obtained by faith, 
is, according to the ritual, imparted 
by the sacraments. The entire 
scheme of condemnation, atone- 
ment, justification, and future 
happiness hinges on and is deve- 
loped from the one primary 
assumption of original sin, incurred 
by a single fault, and transmitted 
by hereditary descent, which is 
regarded as matter of history. 

A compact, precise, definite 
scheme of this nature, every link 
in which is supposed to be rivetted 
by an express text of Scripture, 
must either be accepted as a whole 
or not. It is not within the com- 
petence of any individual to alter, 
extenuate, add, or diminish, a 
single word. The whole depends, 
absolutely, on the correct under- 
standing, by the framers of the 
dogma, of the passages of the 
ancient manuscripts on which they 
base their assertions. This correct 
understanding must apply, first, to 
the authority of those passages ; 
and, secondly, to their natural and 
truthful meaning. 

Now, to the man who is suffi- 
ciently educated to be aware that 
but a very small portion of the 
human family are the descendants 
of the twenty-first ancestor of 
Abraham, the entire tissue of 
dogma becomes the baseless fabric 
of a vision. Whatever definite 
proof may be attainable of the 
truth of any distinct tenet of the 
Christian creed, the compact body 
of dogma resting on the ninth 
article of the Church of England 
cannot be for a moment seriously 
defended, according to the pre- 
scription of the sixth article of the 
same series, 

It is true that even a greater 
amount of unnecessary difficulty is 
added to the subject by the insist- 
ance of Catholic divines on the 
literal interpretation of the account 
of the Deluge given in the Book of 
Genesis, and on the universal 
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character of that catastrophe. 
According to this view, all the 
descendants of the original Adam, 
with the exception of eight indi- 
viduals, were swept from the 
surface of the earth in the eleventh 
generation before Abraham; at a 
date which was, in point of chro- 
nological time, a thousand years 
after the building of the Great 
Pyramid. This destruction is thus 
brought down far within the range 
of unbroken monumental record. 
One or two thousand years, more 
or less, is indeed of little moment 
in the course of geologic and pale- 
ontologic time ; ‘but the ¢ compara- 
tively recent date within which it 
is insisted that all the animal and 
vegetable species of earth, as well 
as the human family, have radiated 
from a new source, brings out yet 
more forcibly the grotesque cha- 
racter of the old opinions. 

The actual condition of geolo- 
gical, paleontological, and ethno- 
graphical science fully confirms the 
testimony of monumental record. 

Very much is now definitively 
known as to the distribution of 
plants and animals over the surface 
of the globe. The facts are utterly 
inconsistent with the hypothesis of 
the radiation of these species from 
a central point within historic 
time —an hypothesis which is 
involved in that of a universal 
deluge. The same remark will 
apply to the distribution of the 
great types of the human race. 
Again, the evidence that exists of 
the long duration of animal species 
on the earth, and of the succession 
of more highly developed types in 
intelligible order, is derived from 
the preservation of the shells, 
skeletons, and other remains of 
these creatures. The fact of their 
life is proved by their mortal 
remains ; that is to say, by the 
evidence of their death. So far, 
therefore, from being an abnormal, 
or penal, disturbance of the great 
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order of nature, death is as con- 
stituent a part of that order as are 
birth and maturity. A large 
portion of the conventional teach- 
ing of the Church is negatived by 
this observation. It only remains, 
as a possible escape from the force 
of these unexpected discoveries, to 
repudiate that intimate connection 
between animal and human death 
which was formerly declared to 
exist, as not being a definite and 
necessary dogma. But with the 
direct pedigree from the human 
pair in the Garden of Eden dog- 
matic Christianity stands or falls. 
The necessity for that wonderful 
plan which culminated at the 
Crucifixion is absolutely made to 
depend on direct natural descent. 
There is no escape from a position 
which has been entrenched by the 


full authority of the Catholic 
Church. “This is the Catholic 
Faith.” 

It is thus indisputable that 


dogmatic Christianity, as defined 
by the canons and articles of the 
Catholic Church in its various 
branches, instead of being a 
system divinely revealed to man, 
which cannot be rejected without 
involving moral obliquity, is an 
artificial system, of gradual elabo- 
ration, which is based on primary 
and irretrievable error. According 
to the orthodox doctrine, it is to 
the descendants of a certain indi- 
vidual alone that the entire argu- 
ment applies. That individual, 
if an historic personage at all, was 
the ancestor of none but the 
Semitic tribes, who constitute but 
uw small portion of mankind. To 
men of Aryan or of Turanian 
descent, the orthodox dogma in no 
way applies, as it is authoritatively 
stated. The ignorance which led 
to the enunciation of this cardinal 
dogma may have been excusable 
in the age of ignorance. But to 
assert, at the present day, in the 
face of our positive knowledge, the 
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doctrine of original sin, and all 
that flows from, or depends on, 
that doctrine, is no longer either 
excusable on the ground of igno- 
rance, or consistent with the 
fundamental principle of morality 
respect for ascertained truth. 

It may be easy to suggest modi- 
fications of the formal and systema- 
tised doctrine which is so carefully 
defined by the Articles of the 
Anglican, and even more fully by 
the Presbyterian, Church. That, 
however, is a matter apart from 
our present inquiry. It does not 
come within the province of the 
philosophic historian. It is not 
competent to any individual to 
attempt to rectify the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church, although he 
may be able to prove that they are 
founded on a false assumption. 
The doctrinal system has been 
compacted by the labour of sixteen 
centuries. If it cannot truthfully 
be said to be received semper, ubi- 
que ab omnibus, it is yet necessary, 
according to its own language, to 
be kept “whole and undefiled.” 
The need of redemption, the nature 
of atonement, the institution and 
efficacy of sacraments, all spring 
from the mother-idea of original 
sin—not a weakness or imperfection 
of nature, such as all are ready to 
deplore, but a natural heritage 
from an individual whose blood 
runs only in the veins of a small 
and well-defined race. The recon- 
struction of dogma is thus found to 
be absolutely necessary, but the 
necessity is one that has not as yet 
been honestly looked in the face. 

The doctrine of original sin, 
although it is the special dogma 
which it is thus easy to show to be 
historically inadmissible, is only 
the culmination of the philosophy 
of theology with reference to 
death. 

The character and function of 
death has been profoundly mis- 
conceived by the framers of Ca- 
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tholic dogma. They have regarded 
that inevitable event in the most 
superficial and perfunctory manner. 
Regarding the instinctive love of 
life, which is a sine gua non element 
of the maintenance of the organic 
functions on the one hand, and the 
pain and grief caused by the death 
of those we love on the other hand, 
they have inferred that death is in 
itself not only an evil but some- 
thing in the nature of a mistake, or 
an undesigned evil. Learned in the 
Draconic woes which guard the in- 
junctions of the legislator by the 
penalty of capital punishment, 
theologians have transposed the 
machinery of the more savage 
forms of human polity to the 
solemn order of Divine govern- 
ment. Death, in theology, is not 
only an evil, but an evil not form- 
ing a part of the primary order 
and design of nature—a penal and 
vindictive infliction. And the 
false idea thus formed of an in- 
variable natural phenomenon is 
extended, with fearful exaggeration, 
to the umseen regions of the 
future. 

Death, we are taught by science, 
is an invariable phenomenon of 
organic existence, so far as that 
mode of existence is known to man. 
It is as inseparable from organic life 
as convex is from concave. In the 
vegetable kingdom the death of 
every individual is a consequence 
of the vegetative process, although 
great longevity, as well as 
enormous bulk, is attainable in 
certain tribes. But in these in- 
stances it is only necessary to 
investigate the provision made for 
the reproduction of the species, to 
be aware how intimately the con- 
templation of death enters into the 
design of life. The seeds of any 
long-lived tree amount to such 
immense numbers, and the seeds 
of all vegetables in any given year 
are so inconceivably numerous, that 
mutual destruction would be the 
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result of their general germination. 
That great masses of seeds form 
the food of various animals is 
obvious. Animal life, then, is 
supported on vegetable death ; nor 
on vegetable death alone. Animal 
food is of an organic nature—that 
is to say, animal life springs from 
death. Inthe herbivorous animals, 
life depends on vegetable death ; 
in the carnivorous animals, life is 
supported by animal death. There 
even exist carnivorous plants. The 
subsistence of animal on animal 
goes back to the remotest geological 
period. It is as prevalent and as 
ancient as the use of vegetable 
diet—as universal as the existence 
of animal species. Any attempt to 
understand the order of nature 
that ignores these primary facts is 
simply absurd. 

But what is physically false 
cannot be religiously true. The 
framers of orthodox dogma, in their 
utter ignorance of the most elemen- 
tary rudiments of natural history, 
have formed an idea of one of the 
great conditions of the human 
organisation which is palpably 
false. It is inconceivablethat such 
an error should not vitiate very 
much of their entire doctrine. All 
that we urge is that this doctrine, 
as now canonically determined, 
rests upon assumptions which are 
proved to be false. How far the 
same, or a very similar, superstruc- 
ture may be raised on another basis 
is a different question. As it is 
now presented to the intelligence it 
is absolutely indefensible by those 
who venerate the truth. 

When we pass from considera- 
tions which may be brought under 
the control of positive science, to 
those which are purely speculative, 
or to which only circumstantial 
evidence is applicable, while we are 
unable to predicate that the philo- 
sophy of modern theology is neces- 
sarily false, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the extreme improba- 
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bility of many of its tenets. The 
general idea of the theologian 
assigns an altogether dispropor- 
tionate importance to man, as 
forming a single species among the 
genera of organic existence, and to 
the effect of the brief mortal life of 
the individual on the course of an 
admittedly endless existence. A 
secondary planet, small compared 
to others of the same system, and 
almost indistinguishable among the 
brighter members of the celestial 
host, has been described as the 
very central theatre of the action 
of the Supreme Ruler of all. It is 
thus that errors and evils which 
may well be believed to have a 
beneficial function in the education 
of the individual, as well as in that 
of the species, have been magnified 
into so many acts of high treason 
against the Divine Majesty. A 
greater misfortune, however, than 
any such exaggeration, either of 
the relative importance of the 
human race in the vast bounds of 
the universe, or of that of the petty 
and trifling acts of the tottering 
childhood of humanity on the course 
of immortal life, is the distortion 
of the sense of right and wrong 
which is the natural accompani- 
ment of so artificial a theory. 

Not only the pure instincts of 
love and mercy, but the sense of 
justice and the voice of conscience 
within the breast, are outraged by 
the system erected on the doctrine 
of original sin. The primary truth 
that a man can be responsible only 
in proportion to his powers and to 
his light, is denied in toto by the 
advocates of this tenet.  Self- 
reliance, which is the mainstay of 
the manly character, and self-respect 
which is the very salt of society, are 
denounced as “ sinful” by the theo- 
logian. The conscientious effort of 
the intelligenceto weigh and to grasp 
the truth, and the tolerant and 
modest spirit that sympathises with 
all efforts in the same direction, 
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whatever may from time to time be 
their result, are stigmatised as 
presumptuous unbelief. That cha- 
racter of the Divine Being which is 
a logical complement of the ter- 
rible nightmare of insatiable ven- 
geance has been sketched with the 
most consistent audacity by Calvin. 
It is one more hateful than any 
historian has attributed to any 
human tyrant, or the poets of 
paganism to any evil spirit. After 
this likeness have been formed such 
scourges of the human race as 
Louis the Fourteenth of France, 
Philip the Second of Spain, and 
many lesser uames, who indulged 
the fellest malignity under the 
title of orthodoxy. Of such doce- 
trines the Inquisition is a consis- 
tent result. The vractical effect 
of these views, even where the in- 
stinctive abhorrence of humanity 
has snatched the axe, the cord, and 
the torch from the hands of their 
missionaries, has been such as sound 
reason might have anticipated. The 
doctrine that man is essentially 
helpless, and that he is rightly to 
be punished for being helpless, so 
directly negatives the very rudi- 
mental conception of justice, that 
it is only by a happy inconsistency, 
by being better and more human 
than their system, that the teachers 
of such tenets can be considered as 
anything but unmitigated foes of 
mankind. 

The enfeeblement of the moral 
sense thus caused reacts upon the 
intelligence. When men feel bound 
to enounce paradoxes in the place 
of truth, it is no wonder that the 
whole mental power becomes dislo- 
cated and twisted. Thus we hear 
rules of duty gravely set forth as 
indisputably binding, which not 
only no man ever consistently 
followed, but obedience to which 
would lead to the dissolution of 
society. One vice underlies all 
this erroneous perplexity. It is 
the habit of making reason bow to 
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assumed theory, and of supporting 
every fresh position, not by a 
reference to the ensemble of moral 
truth, but by the asserted meaning 
of some particular phrase, very 
often of some unknown writer. 
The power of control, the subordi- 
nation of the less to the greater, of 
the worse to the better, is absent, 
and the neglect is fatal. Thus in 
instances where conditions so ob- 
vious that ancient sages and narra- 
tors thought it needless to repro- 
duce them, are omitted from the 
enunciation of duty, the result 
is to make that enunciation either 
absurd or mischievous. The often- 
debated question of the forgiveness 
of injuries is a case in point. To 
forgive a great injury may be either 
a very noble or a very foolish act. 
So far as the element of mercy 
enters into the motive, we can 
understand the former view ; but 
the sense of justice has also to be 
considered—justice, not only to 
the injured person, but to all those 
who may be injured by the same 
offender. To close the eyes to this 
element of duty is immoral, nor 
can it be done without grave 
offence to society under the plea of 
forgiveness. Such a plea would 
encourage the footpad, the burglar, 
the man of every kind of violence. 
The reason why this tangle has been 
allowed to grow over this portion 
of ethical teaching is simple. The 
condition precedent to forgiveness 
has been left out of sight. That 
condition is repentance on the part 
of the wrongdoer. Repentance 
does not mean a mere expression 
of regret. It implies, no doubt, 
regret, but it involves much more ; 
it includes desistance from the 
offence, endeavour to avoid its 
repetition, and reparation, so far as 
possible, of the wrong done. When 
these occur, forgiveness is to be 
claimed as a right, and is to be 
freely given as a duty, limited only 
by the conditions that the wrong- 
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doer has himself rendered neces- 
sary. Watchfulness against the 
repetition of offence, taking proper 
precaution against such repetition, 
is one of these conditions. Under 
these necessary limitations the 
doctrine of forgiveness is at once 
consistent with the purest morality 
and capable of universal applica- 
tion. 

The doctrine of non-resistance 
to injuries is another case in point. 
Under certain conditions this doc- 
trine is enjoined by the highest 
authority. Neglecting those con- 
ditions, its enunciation is only a 
plea for evil. The very existence 
of the State, the family, and the 
individual, is based on the right 
and duty of self-defence ; but 
against the magistrate, or him 
who is in his right—the parent, the 
master, the creditor—the right of 
self-defence is limited. In such 
cases the evangelic exhortation 
applies. If he who smites on the 
cheek be the appointed minister of 
the law, submission to the chastise- 
ment is a duty, and may tend to 
alleviate the punishment; but, if 
he be an enemy or a stranger, the 
natural duty is that of self-defence 
at least to the extent of prevention 
of violence. The omission of this 
essential condition, and the forget- 
fulness of this important distinc- 
tion, reduces a noble moral counsel 
to a grotesque imbecility. 

It is small wonder that the 
Church fails to rise to the height 
of her noblest functions while her 
dogmatic teaching is thus divorced 
from the cultivated intelligence of 
mankind. At the time when, in 
her most palmy days, she appeared 
as the sublimest of human institu- 
tions, it was because she led and 
elevated, not because she ignored, 
the highest philosophy of the time. 
When she fails to draw new life 
from every victory over ignorance, 
she falls off from the crest of the 
wave. She is driven to seek con- 
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solation in the obedience of the 
ignorant, or in the facile admira- 
tion of the uncivilised, for her loss 
of power over the more educated 
and more intelligent members of 
society. So long as her teaching 
is based on historic ignorance, 
laden with false views of physiology 
and natural history, twisted and 
faltermg in ethics, and shunning 
the clear light of truth by feeble 
sneers at the folly of human 
wisdom, will she drift and swerve 
in her course. The difficulties of 
the position, no doubt, are extreme, 
and it may not be absolutely 
reassuring to say that they are 
self-created. It has been in her 
desire to fix, once for all, the boun- 
daries of human knowledge, that 
she has bound herself with fetters 
of her own construction. Where 
the clergy are endowed, a strong 
conscientious motive restrains the 
more noble-minded men among 
them from acting, as the greatest 
of modern English theologians 
pointed out, as dishonest trustees. 
When, in the absence of endow- 
ments, they depend on voluntary 
support, a less noble, if more 
powerful, motive too often drives 
them rather to exaggerate the 
foibles of their several sects than 
to labour in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is for this reason that 
the reconsideration of dogma is 
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left to be urged by lay litera- 
ture. 

There is little doubt that an 
uneasy sense of the difficulty which 
each day makes more unavoidable 
has driven many earnest men of 
the present day to adopt the policy 
of the ostrich, and to smother 
nascent doubt under the load of 
formula and the pomp of ritual. 
The more doubtful the literary 
evidence, the more needful to exalt 
the value of tradition. To stifle 
doubt by the mechanical process of 
the repetition of a formula is a 
very ancient recipe. It has proved 
of great power in past times. How 
far it will avail in the present 
remains to be seen ; but, if it fail, 
it will not be from want of employ- 
ment. Thus the breach between 
dogma and science is being 
widened by those whose chief 
thought should be how to repair 
it. Men of science are driven into 
an opposition, which they should 
be the first to regret, to what is, 
in its proper nature, the great 
educational institute of Europe, 
not so much by the attempt to 
restore sacerdotal power, as by the 
concurrent effort to blind the 
human intelligence, to overlay 
literature by tradition (for the 
most part made to order), and to 
stifle reflection and inquiry by 
formula and by ritual. 





Prato, who had been written to by 
Dionysius the Elder for Athenian 
news, sent him the comedy of 
“The Clouds,” in which Aristo- 
phanes cut up the Sophists root 
and branch, and attacked their 
chief representative, Socrates, most 
scurrilously. ‘“ Read it,” said the 
philosopher to the tyrant, “ and you 
will know all about what is gomg 
on at Athens.” 

Dean Milman observes that “the 
poetry of Horace is the history of 
Rome during the great change 
from a republic into a monarchy, 
during the sudden and almost 
complete revolution from centuries 
of war and civil faction to that 
peaceful period which is called the 
Augustan Age of Letters. Of 
Rome, or of the Roman mind, no 
one,” he continues, “can know 
anything who is not profoundly 
versed in Horace; and whoever 
really understands Horace will 
have a more perfect and more 
accurate knowledge of the Roman 


manners and the Roman mind 
than the most diligent and 


laborious investigator of the Ro- 
man antiquities.” 

Those who are desirous of know- 
ing what was going on during the 
second century of the Christian 
era throughout the Roman em- 
pire, what the minds of men were 
busied about, the meaning of the 
mighty change that was coming 
over the spirit of the times, during 
one of the most interesting periods 
of civilisation, will consult Lucian 
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of Samosata. They will do so not 
the less contidently because he 
would seem to have gone out of 
fashion with modern scholars. 
Scarcely a score of his dialogues 
and discourses, amounting to not 
far short of two hundred pieces, 
are read throughout our schools 
and colleges in regular class, and 
these, more for the sake of their 
pure Attic Greek than for their 
historical value and _ profound 
philosophy. 

Lucian’s satires and comediettas 
surveyed the vices and follies of 
gods and men, lashing the one and 
ridiculing the other, from Mount 
Olympus to Charon’s boat, from the 
world’s metropolis on the Tiber to 
the philosopher’s own birthplace, 
the small provincial city near the 
Euphrates; whilst his encomiums 
illustrated the chief features of the 
good and beautiful of his age, with 
a judicial truthfulness and acumen 
unsurpassed by any writer of an- 
cient or modern times. 

Whilst it can be easily under- 
stood that a person of his genius 
and assiduity was not likely to have 
neglected his opportunities, it is 
beyond question that he owed 
nothing of the brilliant success 
which marked his career from an 
early period of his life to extreme 
old age, to fostering friendship or 
other adventitious circumstances. 
Of humble, if not the humblest 
origin, the smiles and favours of 
the great were beyond his aspira- 
tions. No generous patron en- 
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dowed him with the means of 
visiting the distant schools of 
philosophy and eloquence. In his 
upward struggle, equally as when 
he had attained the zenith of his 
fame and prosperity, he never flat- 
tered the Roman nobility, but dealt 
uncompromisingly with their vices 
and follies. One of the most elo- 
quent discourses that he ever 
delivered was on the miserable lot 
of the poor philosophers who 
engaged themselves in the syco- 
phantic family service of noble 
patrons of learning. 

Many a poor, but high-spirited 
father has managed, by self-priva- 
tion, and rigidly economising his 
limited means, to give his son a 
liberal education ; Horace’s for 
example, who was but a freedman, 
and anything but rich, sent his 
son to the classic mother of wisdom 
and taste, the acknowledged mis- 
tress still of her conqueror, after he 
had learned all that the Roman 
masters knew. The Syrian father, 
it would plainly appear, was one of 
these—if we can trust to the reve- 
lations of the shrewd family council 
—narrated in Lucian’s introduction 
to his Dream, where very little 
sympathy with a literary career 
would seem to have been evinced 
by any one present, and least of all, 
by the head of the family. 

Lucian was born for the age of 
transition in which he flourished, 
and was destined to occupy a front 
place amongst its choicest spirits. 
Sprung from the people, and going 
forth from amongst them at a very 
early age, a pilgrim after know- 
ledge, he travelled in quest of it— 
like the leading philosophers of 
antiquity—away from home, and 
far removed from native prejudices 
and predilections. Thus untram- 
melled, be was left to survey with 
his own eyes the great stage of 
human life; to hear with his own 
ears the wise words of the eclectic 
few, and the confused jargon of 
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the unregenerate many. Most for- 
tunate circumstance of all, more- 
over, for a genius like his, of such 
discrimination and daring, he 
scarcely had arrived at manhood 
when he was admitted within the 
vestibule of the Temple of Elo- 
quence, just as it had been re- 
opened, and its generous worship 
restored after a generation of 
brutal repression. We can well 
sympathise at such a moment with 
his disenthralled and  exulting 
spirit soaring upward, like a young 
eagle to the sun. 

Lucian, with the other pioneers 
of civilisation, could think and 
speak and write independently. 
The master of mankind, who had 
put to death the tellers of truth 
and the panegyrists of the wise 
and good—he who had banished 
the philosophers and outraged the 
public conscience, was no more. 
The justice of Heaven had once 
more taken pity upon suffering 
humanity, and decreed its tyrant’s 
ignominious doom. The good words 
had gone forth, and could be read 
like a bright sign in the heavens, 
that human thought, except in one 
partial direction, was once more 
free. The time had not yet come 
when the superstitious worship of 
heathendom, and the gods of the 
common people, were to be replaced 
by a holier cult and a more 
Heavenly Name. But all thought 
about them was free, short of 
disestablishment, that word of fear 
and jealousy in which were involved 
the vested interests of a state 
priesthood, and the imperial dig- 
nity—the highest sacerdotal one 
— itself. It was the beginning, not 
only of the better era of peace and 
prosperity for the great empire 
itself, but the glorious one of the 
new development of the characters 
and minds of men. It was the era 
inaugurated by Nerva, developed 
by Trajan, and maintained by 
Hadrian and the Antonines. 
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The frightful anarchy which had 
marked the short-lived career of 
the miserable trio of Nero’s imme- 
diate successors, Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, may be called the dark 
hour, although not the darkest, 
before the dawn—a double dawn, 
strictly speaking, illustrated by the 
wisdom and magnanimity of the 
first and second Flavians, and 
obscured by the dismal reaction of 
the third, till it burst more 
gloriously into light with the brief 
but beneficent reign of Nerva, and 
still more brilliantly lightened up 
and gladdened the hearts of man- 
kind during that of his successor, 
Trajan, the most glorious of all the 
sovereigns who ruled the Roman 
empire. 

It was fortunate for Lucian that 
he was born just after the dark era 
of the Flavian tyrant’s op pression, 
or his career, as a peripatetic and 
independent lecturer, would have 
been a short one, and such lectures 
as he had composed would have 
been consigned to the 
“those flames,” says Tacitus in 
his “ Life of Agricola,” “in which 
the tyrant thought to consume the 
voice of the Roman people, the 
freedom of the Senate, and the 
conscious emotions of mankind.” 
The keen and dauntless reformer 
barely escaped an epoch of degrad- 
ing servitude—if not pe nal dissolu- 
tion—to be fortun: itely born in the 
auspicious times which opened 
upon the next generation. 

The hopes of literature and art 
sprang upwards when Trajan, at 
the close of the first century of the 
Christian era, assumed the imperial 
sceptre. Architecture and elo- 
quence felt especially the revivi- 
fying influence of the new and 
generous order of things. The re- 
construction of the temples and 
public buildings destroyed by the 
great fire in Nero’s time, languidly 
proceeded with during Vespasian’s 
reign, and left altogether in abey- 
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ance during Domitian’s, was once 
more recommenced with energy. 
It was then that the great Apollo- 
dorus flourished, who built the 
superb bridge over the Danube, 
and laid out Trajan’ s Forum. The 
bar began to look up again, and 
eloquence revived with free discus- 
sion. Pliny the Younger, himself 
a most successful pleader for single 
clients or communities, talks most 
triumphantly of this noble revival, 
in his correspondence with various 
distinguished contemporaries. The 
moral and intellectual movement 
was not confined to Rome. The 
provinces took their tone from the 
capital, as their prefects and pro- 
consuls took their rules of magis- 
terial duty from the wisdom and 


justice of their sovereign. The 
once famous schools of rhetoric 
throughout Gaul, which with 


every other liberal institution had 
been discountenanced by Domitian, 
began to re-flourish from the Alps 
and the Pyrenees to the shores of 
the British Channel and the North 


Sea. Philosophy revived again in 
Athens, and throughout Greece ; 
and the professors of wisdom 


spreading over Ionia emulated the 
culture for which it was renowned 
in the palmy days of Thales of 
Miletus. 

Lucian, who, although a Syrian, 
wrote Greek in all its Attic purity 
and grace, had not to go far from 
the parental home for primary in- 
struction in the most generous of 
the ingenuous arts. He wisely 
wandered and travelled about, how- 
ever, like a true pilgrim of letters, 
from one famous master to ano- 
ther, seeking and gaining the phi- 
losophic culture and rhetorical 
graces which rendered him in after 
years so famous. Subject to the 
difficulties which he must have en- 
countered and overcome with his 
own clear head and courageous 
heart alone, his early life could not 


fail of being a romantic one, in 
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which he verified the old remark 
that truth is often stranger than 
fiction. The most touching part 
of it relates to the outset of his 
career, when the stripling had 
grown out of the boy, and his 
father had considered he did 
enough for him in giving him a 
primary education. He tells the 
story in language as unaffected as 
graceful, characterised indeed by 
all the Attic grace which marks 
the emanations of his mind 
throughout, from his simplest con- 
versational anecdote to the most 
elevated of his writings. That his 
tale, however typically conveyed, 
was a true one, is beyond all 
question, for he told it before a 
native audience, one not only of 
his own province of Commagene, 
but of its capital, Samosata itself. 

We refer to his celebrated 
Dream, the Ilepe tov Evurviov, an 
imitation, in form and intention 
at least, of Hercules’ Choice, the 
celebrated episode of Prodicus, and 
meant evidently to be a sort of 
prologue to the readmg of his 
works at Samosata. “The dream 
was for the mass,” observes the 
German critic, Wieland, one of 
Lucian’s best commentators : “ the 
story was for the nice judges of 
human character, if peradventure 
there might be such among the 
auditors.” 

A few of the neighbours dropped 
in on the Lucian family on one 
occasion, which turned out an 
eventful one. Of the group there 
happened to be present the boy’s 
maternal uncle, a statuary whose 
father had been of the same craft, 
and to whose business he naturally 
succeeded. Many were the sub- 
jects of general interest about 
which they might discourse, and 
one cannot doubt that some of the 
contemporary glories of the great 
and magnanimous emperor formed 
no small portion of their in- 


telligent, albeit homely gossip 
5 ° : 
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on public affairs. But of this or 
of what other matters soever the 
shrewd Syrian gossips discoursed, 
there was one question which above 
all others engaged their attention, 
and they discussed it most earn- 
estly. It was a question which has 
been the subject of interesting 
domestic debate in many a land 
besides Syria, and in many an age 
before and after the Lucians held 
their conseil de famille wpon it, 
namely, the profession, trade, or 
calling in which the promising son 
of the house ought to be brought 
up; and it never yet could be de- 
cided with fairness, without taking 
into consideration the genius, 
temperament, and constitution of 
the lad himself, as well as in most 
cases the cost of education, and 
his maintenance for some years 
afterwards. 

And so they met in the gate, in 
the cool summer’s night, long after 
the sun had gone down, this Sa- 
mosatian family group, with a 
friend or two upon whose honest 
judgment they could rely for salu- 
tary counsel. 

Of what calling soever Lucian’s 
father may have been, his circum- 
stances could not be very flourish- 
ing, or so flourishing as to justify 
him in giving his son a liberal 
education, without, at all events, 
subjecting the matter to his most 
serious inquiry. His wife was the 
daughter, and his brother-in-law 
the son, of a statuary; and it 
naturally occurred to most of those 
present that the lad could not do 
better than drop into the stone- 
cutting groove, and follow the 
family business, under the care and 
tuition of his uncle. Of course, 
the feasibility of putting the boy 
to learn one or other of the leading 
mechanical trades had been mooted 
after the idea of bringing him up 
to literature, which required so 
much time and labour, as well as a 
long purse, had been given up 
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and deemed altogether impractic- 
able. 

At last Lucian’s father spoke 
decisively on the subject. Ad- 
dressing his brother-in-law, the 
statuary, he said: “It seems a 
waste of time, and almost in- 
sulting, to speak of any other art 
in your presence but your own. 
Take the youth home w ith you and 
make him a good and dexterous 
artist in your own line. He is not 
deficient in abilities, as you know; 
I hope he will serve you diligently, 
and turn out creditably to himself 
and to all of us.’ 

Here Lucian observes that his 
father alluded to certain toys with 
the making of which, whilst a boy, 
he had amused himself. “ After 
school hours I used,” said he, “ to 
scrape together pieces of wax, 
whenever ‘the +y fell in my way, and 
make cows and horses—aye, by 
Jove !—and men as well, which my 
father thought excellent likenesses, 
and my mother nearly the per- 
fection of art. This childish 
amusement, for which I got many 
a box on the ear from my school- 
master, was now brought up as a 
peer of my natural turn; and the 
best hopes were conceived that by 
this plastic disposition I should in 
a short time become a great pro- 
ficient in art, and end in being an 
eminent sculptor.” 

A lucky day—a great point with 
the ancients—baving been fixed 
upon for the lad’s inauguration, 
he presented himself at his uncle’s 
atelier, well pleased, as he says him- 
self, with the prospect of getting 
on, besides enjoying the amuse- 
ment and consideration of carving 
gods and goddesses and other 
images for himself and his young 
companions. Scarcely had the 





youth, however, entered upon his 
industrial career, with the most 
sanguine hopes and best intentions, 
when an untoward event caused 
him to abandon it. His first day 


with his relative, the idol maker, 
was doomed to be his last. The 
Mercuries that he was destined to 
fashion were to be of a far more 
spiritual and soul-stirring charac- 
ter than the stone image with legs, 
arms, wings, and caduceus, poised 
upon a single rude pillar, which 
typified the Messenger of Olympus 
outside the temples of Ionia. The 
Venuses which he was to illustrate 
were not the clumsily - carved 
wooden effigies carried about by a 
juggling and obscene priesthood to 
represent the Syrian Astarté. The 
fond hopes and generous aspira- 
tions which had opened on his 
youthful imagination, of pleasing 
his parents and their family circle, 
besides challenging the admira- 
tion of his young companions 
—all vanished before the sun 
had gone down on his first coup 
a essai. 

A slender slab of marble—alas 
too slender for tyro’s hand—l_ad 
been placed before him by his 
uncle, who directed him to ply his 
chisel up and down as gently as 
possible, the good man making use 
of the old saying, as he handed him 
the tool, that “‘to begin is half the 
work.” Young Lucian, however, 
began so very badly, that scarcely 
had he touched the marble when 
he broke it; and scarcely had he 
broken the marble when his uncle, 
stick in hand, proceeded to try if the 
awkward youth’s bones were equally 
fragile. Howling with pain and 
indignation, the boy escaped to his 
home, not in a whole skin, as can 
be well imagined, and looking very 
unlike the makings of a future 
hero or philosopher. His mother, 
after having examined in great 
grief the weals and wounds in 
every direction of her son’s out- 
raged person, was so shocked at 
the whole affair, that she would 
not consent, however his father 
might choose to pass the statuary’s 
ccnduct over, to the chance of the 
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boy’s being ever again subjected 
to the same violence. 

Lucian tells us very naively how 
he made his good-natured mother 
believe that his uncle had laid on 
his blows the more thickly from a 
feeling of jealous apprehension 
that before long the apprentice 
would turn out a better workman 
than his master. Mother and son 
mingled their tears together for 
some hours afterwards, when the 
boy at length retired to bed, crying 
bitterly more and more, until he 
wept himself at length asleep. 

In the sleep which followed, his 
celebrated dream took place, which 
his fellow-townsmen listened to as 
something supernatural; and, it 
being an age of the marvellous, 
they looked upon the vision as one 
not only of marvel but of truth. 

He begins from Homer, quoting 
him on dreams as he does on all 
possible subjects; for Homer’s 
authority with the Greeks, like 
Shakespeare’s with ourselves, was 
all but divine: 

“Tate as I slumbered through 
th’ ambrosial night, 
A dream divine appeared before 
my sight.” 
It was the apparition of two females 
so clear and distinct, that he could 
see it as vividly in after years as 
when both pulled him, one from 
the other, with equal violence al- 
ternately, the one exclaiming, “‘ He 
is mine!” and the other, “He 
never was made for you!” 

One was a masculine-looking 
person, who seemed as if she was 
knit and framed together for hard 
work. Her gown was tucked up, 
her hands were callous, her hair 
was unkempt, her person covered 
over with lime and mortar—* in a 
word,” observes Lucian, “ she was 
just like my uncle when working 
at his business.” The other was a 
gracious and gentle dame, with a 
handsome face and graceful deport- 
ment, and she was dressed in the 
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extreme of fashionable elegance. 
Contending for a considerable time 
unavailingly, vivd voce at least, 
if not vi et armis, which their mus- 
cular manifestations might almost 
imply, they agreed at length that 
vociferation was a sad mistake, and 
that a much more rational way of 
deciding the question, as to which 
of them should have possession of 
the object of attraction, would be 
to leave the decision to himself, 
after each of them in turn had 
addressed him. 
First the sturdy 
virago began :— 
“My dear boy, I am the Art 
Statuary to whose acquaintance you 
were introduced yesterday. Ihave 
been long related to your family, 
and am, in a manner, your blood 
relation. Your grandfather was a 
stone-cutter, and “both your uncles 
acquired by my means and instruc- 
tions, in the same line, the repu- 
tation of being excellent artists. 
If you reject, then, the follies and 
fopperies of this vain simpleton 
here and devote yourself to me, I 
promise you strong sinews, a 
healthy cheerful life, and an excel- 
lent maintenance. The plague of 
envy shall never afflict you, you 
shail never have cause to turn your 
back upon your family or country, 
fame will find you out, you will be 
honoured at home, and you will 
acquire universal applause, not by 
empty words, but by veritable and 
worthy actions. Be not shocked at 
the simplicity — the meanness, if 
you will—of my personal appear- 
ance and working dress. In such 
simple humble guise appeared 
Phidias at first, who enabled us to 
behold Jupiter. No better be- 
ginning had Polycletus, so re- 
nowned for his Juno. Such at 
first were the celebrated Myron and 
the admired Praxiteles, although 
they all now share with the deities 
the adorations of mankind. If, 
therefore, you should equal them, 
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you would acquire a reputation by 
which your father’s name would be 
rendered enviable, and you would 
attract the eyes of the universe to 
your country.” 

This, and a great deal more, 
which Lucian professes to forget, 
did the robust and plain-speaking 
woman utter, talking on, like all 
uneducated persons of her sex, as 
if she never would give in, until, 
fairly exhausted, at length she 
left her antagonist in full posses- 
sion of the situation. 

“T, my son,’ said the hand- 
some and gracious personage, “ am 
Learning. In me you behold a 
person whose countenance is not 
strange to you, though much is 
still wanting to compiete your 
acquaintance with me. The highest 
advantage you can possibly derive 
from becoming a stone-cutter has 
been laid before you by the lady 
who has just addressed you, and 
who, after all the promises she 
holds out to you, can make nothing 
more of you than a mechanic. You 
must found all your hopes in suc- 
ceeding upon the work of your 
hands, live without consideration, 
be paid little better for many years 
than a day labourer, become low 
and contracted in your ideas and 
disposition, an insignificant member 
of the commonwealth, alike im- 
potent to profit by your friends or 
to render yourself formidable to 
your enemies. In a word, she 
would make of you a mere handi- 
craftsman, one of the ignoble herd, 
bowing and cringing to superiors, 
adopting the opinion of every 
speaker, living the life of a timid 
hare, and becoming an easy prey 
to the powerful.” 

Proceeding to speak of the 
highest rank of the sculptor’s art, 
should he after many years of toil 
and trouble attain to such an 
eminence, she tells him that, should 
he even become a Phidias or Poly- 
cletus, he would still have to earn 


his bread by the labour of his 
hands, whereas, if he follows her 
he would be raised above all 
such drudgery, would be intro- 
duced to the wisdom of antiquity, 
and would learn how to read the 
secrets of the future. It would be 
her business to adorn his better 
part, his soul; to endow it with 
temperance, gentleness, and piety ; 

fortify it with justice, courage, 
and prudence; to inspire it with 
the love of the beautiful ; to warm 
it with the aspirations of the nobler 
prospects of life, and of the 
genuine virtues and unfading 
graces of the mind. Should he 
succeed he would have wealth and 
distinction. The son of an humble 
man, who would bring him up to 
ignoble drudgery, he would be 
regarded with admiration, filling 
the highest offices at home, and 
enjoying the most enviable con- 
sideration abroad. His neigh- 
bours, as they saw him pass along, 
would point him out to each other 
with the finger, saying, ‘“ Behold the 
famous master of eloquence and 
philosophy.”” When he presented 
himself before a public assembly, 
everyone would listen to him with 
breathless attention. They would 
applaud his commanding eloquence 
to the skies, and invoke blessings 
from the gods on the father who 
had given the world such a son. 
He would be the friend and com- 
panion of the highest and most 
dignified on earth, and even after 
death he would not cease convers- 
ing with the most learned as well 
as the noblest and best of man- 
kind. 

She reminds him then of Demos- 
thenes, who was only an armourer’s 
son, and of Aischines, whose mother 
was a tambourine player ; how it 
was under her own (the speaker’s) 
auspices they became such un- 
rivalled orators, winning the ap- 
plause of all nations, and challeng- 
ing and commanding it till the end 
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of time. She pointed out Socrates 
too more particularly than all her 
other sons, who had begun life 
under Statuary herself, and who, 
having abandoned her for learning, 
was magnified and exalted by all 
who knew or heard of him, to the 
rank of the gods. 

“And would you give up,” the 
beautiful genius cried, “ inter- 
course with men of such mental 
mould and excellence, whom you 
may equal in wisdom and virtue, 
in honour and renown, in all the 
advantages of esteem and admira- 
tion, which, through me, you can- 
not fail of attaining, that you may 
hold humble communion with the 
lowly, go sneaking along in a 
miserable coarse canvas frock, 
following a_ servile occupation, 
always handling iron crows, carv- 
ing tools, hammers, and chisels, 
with your face ever poring over 
your work, your body and mind 
bent towards the ground, never 
daring to lift up your head inde- 
pendently, and never to entertain 
any manly and liberal sentiment ? 
On the contrary, ever curious to 
give your figures their exact shape 
and just proportions, you would be 
thinking of nothing more or less 
than assimilating those properties 
to yourself, until you became as 
dead in mind and soul as the very 
stone you were working upon.” 

Much more did the handsome 
and prepossessing speaker urge 
upon the youth, which he does not 
think it necessary to repeat, being 
satisfied, as he says himself, with 
giving the salient parts of her dis- 
course to his auditors, till, enrap- 
tured and carried away by the 
charms of her eloquence and 
beauty, he declares that he flung 
himself into the embraces of 
Learning without further doubt 
or deliberation. 

Declining to wait for the reply 
of the lady in the blouse, although 
she was no doubt eager to have the 
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last word, he turned his back upon 
her and her pretensions for ever. 
Indeed, he became more deter- 
mined, had it been possible, in his 
choice, when he remembered the 
brutality he had been subjected to 
during the day, the fatal day, when 
he made her first acquaintance. 

His patroness congratulated him 
upon the decision he had come to, 
and cordially welcomed him to her 
protection. She then gave him a 
seat beside her in her aerial car 
drawn by a pair of beautiful winged 
horses of the Pegasus breed, and 
took him a semi-circuit through 
the heavens from east to west. 
Passing over empires, kingdoms, 
and cities, like another Triptolemus, 
he dropped something down, as 
they passed along, upon the earth. 
“What it was,” he modestly says, 
“T cannot now remember ; I only 
know that the gazing multitude 
testified their joy at it ; and, where- 
ever we flew over their heads, sent 
up their praises and good wishes 
after us.” 

Then he describes how she 
brought him back again from west 
to east, and put him down where 
she had at first taken him up— 
“not quite in the same dress,” 
he drily observes, “ nor presenting 
the same personal appearance as in 
former years.” He thought, more- 
over, that his protectress said some- 
thing to his father, who was looking 
on in wonder at his brilliant return, 
and not improbably thinking of 
the lucky escape his son had in not 
having followed his injudicious 
advice. 

He acknowledges with great can- 
dour that, although the vision of 
his early youth may have been the 
mere effect of the nervous shock 
and nervous agitation which not. 
only his brain but his entire frame 
had undergone, consequent upon 
his uncle’s brutal treatment, he 
felt nevertheless justified in relating 
it. He had the important object 
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before him of encouraging the 
young pilgrim of knowledge under 
difficulties. ‘Let him remember 
what I was,” said he, “and the 
position in which I now appear 
before you—a position which, if 
nothing else, is not a less distin- 
guished one than that of any living 
statuary.” 

It is somewhat strange and 
much to be regretted that, having 
given so far and in such a touching 
manner a glimpse of his literary 
dawn, he never once told his fellow- 
citizens of Samosata or any other 
auditory how and where he ob- 
tained his subsequent instruction, 
under what masters he studied, 
and what schools of rhetoric and 
philosophy he visited. Beyond all 
question he must have availed 
himself of the best. When we 
recollect his allegory of Learning’s 
winged car, it is plain that after 
having drank of all the knowledge 
that Ionia could afford him—and 
she had famous schools in those 
days—he repaired in his wander- 
ings to the fountains of the West. 
Gaul was before and long after 
Lucian’s time the land of rhetoric 
pre-eminently. It was there no 
doubt that he made the rhetoric 
art, the “ars persuadendi,” his 
principal study, having had early 
intuition of its supreme value in 
winning the approbation and 
esteem of men, and achieving the 


highest distinctions in life. In his 
School for Orators, where he 
pourtrays the character of the 


literary generation of his day and 
its intellectual requirements, he 
speaks of eloquence as the surest 
road to honourable celebrity and 
even to imperial favour. It was 
the age of the Antonines, and this 
particular discourse was most pro- 
bably composed after the death of 
Hadrian, when Lucian, having 
already entered upon his middle 
age, had returned from his pro- 
fessional wanderings in the West. 
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It was not only the age of the 
Antonines but that of the magni- 
ficent Mecenas of Athens, Herodes 
Atticus, as well, who held his 
literary court in that city, and 
before whom, and a highly refined 
audience, we can imagine, from 
more than one indication, that 
Lucian delivered his discourse. 

It was doubtless to qualify him- 
self for practising at the bar, which 
had become liberated under the 
new order of things subsequent 
to the death of Domitian, that he 
had devoted himself to the study 
of oratory. As we can easily 
understand in his Angler and in 
The Double Indictment, he must 
have begun the profession of 
advocate when very young indeed, 
and continued it with success till 
he had passed his thirtieth year. 

“His legal practice, most pro- 
bably,” observes the judicious Wie- 
land, “not so well answering his 
expectations in Greece, he being a 
Syrian or semi-barbarous Greek, as 
to overcome his natural aversion to 
the legal profession, which continu- 
ally increased as he experienced 
more and more of the disagreeable 
affairs in which he became involved 
and interested, he resolved on aban- 
doning Greece, and with it his 
present means of subsistence. He 
then settled in Gaul, one of the 
richest provinces of the Roman 
Empire, in point of civilisation and 
politeness yielding to no other— 
where at Lyons, Toulouse, and 
Nismes, but particularly at Mar- 
seilles, which Cicero called the 
Gallic Athens, the literature and 
the arts of Greece were held in 
high estimation.” 

That he must have conceived the 
resolution of abandoning for ever 
the Temple of Chicane, and confin- 
ing himself entirely to the profes- 
sion of teaching rhetoric, before he 
had arrived at middle age, we may 
conclude from the fact that the 
Latin language in which he seems 
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to have never made proficiency, was 
the only one used in judicial pro- 
ceedings in Gaul, as in the rest of 
the Roman provinces, Greece alone 
excepted. It was the noble lan- 
guage of Greece that was the 
parent of poesy and eloquence, 
of the arts and sciences, of refined 
manners and graceful accomplish- 
ments—Greece, which, privileged 
above the other subjugated na- 
tions, had won the heart and 
veneration of her conquerors, a 
homage highly honourable to the 
masters of the world— 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et 

artes 

Intulit agresti Latio— 

“The name of a Sophist,” says 
the judicious critic Wieland, “ which 
had fallen into pretty general con- 
tempt, ‘had at the time so far 
recovered its former reputation as 
to become a title which even 
persons of birth, authority, and 
opulence—such men, for instance, 
as Herodes Atticus—held it an 
honour to bear. The appellation, 
which denoted somewhat more 
than that of a mere rhetorician, 
included, together with the several 
species of oratory, and especially 
the talent of extemporising on any 
subject, those qualifications which 
are now comprehended under the 
head of polite literature. Whoever 
gave himself out for a Sophist 
excited the expectation of his being 
a choice wit, a bel esprit, an acute 
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critic, an arbiter elegantiarum, con- 
versant with the sages of antiquity, 
furnished with various kinds of 
knowledge, and master of all the 
copiousness of the Greek tongue, 
which had the advantage of being 
the only language of the learned 
as well as of the fashionable 
world.” 

During the reign of Hadrian (the 
ubiquitous emperor), who fostered 
everything liberal and intellectual, 
through all his wanderings, and 
especially in Greece, Greek was 
the language of the court. If 
Marcus Antoninus, who scarcely 
travelled out of Italy, did not go so 
far to encourage, he nevertheless 
did anything but discourage, one of 
the most humanising tastes of his 
predecessor. Marcus Aurelius (the 
philosopher), who succeeded him, 
having had the advantage of being 
educated by an eminent sophist, 
was Greek in everything but the 
accident of birth. 

Marcus Aurelius it was who con- 
ferred upon Lucian the Prefecture 
of Egypt, one of the most profitable 
appointments in the imperial gift, 
the stipend and emoluments of 
which, together with the compe- 
tence achieved by his literary 
labours, enabled him to realise the 
dream of his early youth, of which 
he gave such a charming and in- 
structive account, and to spend the 
evening of his long life in affluence 
and official splendour. 
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PLAYS, PLAYERS, AND 


No one honestly interested in the 
regeneration of the English drama 
can look with unconcern upon the 
assumption by Mr. Henry Irving of 
the management of the Lyceum 
Theatre. His position is full of 
importance for the future of the 
stage. An actor who has influenced 
the theatre of his day more strongly 
perhaps than any player of past or 
present time appears, in the fulness 
of matured strength, and in the 
zenith of popular favour, as the 
responsible director of a company 
pledged to the culture of the legi- 
timate drama. As the foremost 
player of the time, both in tragedy 
and comedy, Mr. Irving assumes 
the reins of government by virtue 
of acknowledged supremacy. He 
has, we think, done wisely in delay- 
ing to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibilities of lessee and manager- 
ship until continued undiminished 
support has assured him of the 
goodwill of the public, and ex- 
perience proved to him his own 
administrative capacities ; for, al- 
though Mr. Irving has _ barely 
reached the prime of life, he has 
escaped no detail of the arduous 
training needed to fit a man for the 
dual réle of actor and manager. 
He has played every variety of 
part, and has passed through those 
phases of theatrical existence in 
which are gained experience of the 
histrionic nature and knowledge of 
stage administration, He stands 
forward to-day an actor of un- 
doubted genius, of rare imaginative 
qualities, and versed in the techni- 
calities of his art; animated with 
sincerest desires for the improve- 
ment of the stage, and the restor- 
ation of the higher drama. He 
champions a good cause, and one 
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that gains the increasing support 
of those whose countenance and 
aid the stage most sorely needs. 
It is a cant of vulgar shortsighted 
criticism that the actor wants no 
help from the parson; but those 
who best know the condition of the 
stage, its purpose, and its possi- 
bilities, are well assured that never 
till it has secured the earnest co- 
operation of a liberal Church can it 
gain deep-rooted establishment as 
an instrument of social improve- 
ment. But already there are signs 
of an altered relation between 
Church and Stage. With such men 
as Fraser, Stanley, Farrar, Brooke, 
and Haweis openly avowing them- 
selves on the side of the legitimate 
drama, we may hope that the days 
of pulpit fulminations against 
plays and players are well nigh 
numbered. The day that Church- 
man and actor join hands in the 
common cause of the social and in- 
tellectual improvement of the 
people will mark the commence- 
ment of a new era for both Church 
and Stage. But, indeed, it may be 
questioned whether that day has 
not already arrived, and whether in 
the future we may not look to the 
pulpit for a continued generous 
advocacy of the claims of the 
British drama. And not the clergy 
alone, but scholars and men of 
letters are beginning to show an 
enlightened recognition of the his- 
trionic institution. The knowledge 
that a Tennyson is burning for 
dramatic fame, and, undaunted by 
previous failures, resolves on yet 
another effort, is welcome in the 
extreme. The success of one such 
author upon the stage would ani- 
mate poet and novelist with hopes 
and desires that would not fail to 
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be productive of an abundant har- 
vest of “new and original ” plays. 
There is promise, then, of new 
and valuable support from sources 
whence it is earnestly desired, of a 
holding up to nature of a brighter 
and clearer and more magical 
mirror than those smudgy looking 
glasses or distorting lenses which 
are foisted upon the public in 
days when no good interest is mani- 
fested in the drama. And, more- 
over, leaving the consideration of 
the external assistance which a 
manager anxious for the welfare of 
his theatre may hope to receive, 
there is promise of the brightest 
kind in the material with which he 
has to work. The standard of 
general histrionic proficiency is 
higher to-day than it has been at 
any period of stage history. We 
have fewer players of marked 
individuality than graced the stage 
of Garrick, or, later, of Kean and 
Macready ; but there has never been 
so large a number of performers 
of sound average skill and intelli- 
gence. The company which Mr. 
Irving has selected for his support 
contains one performer of the 
highest capacity, with many of 
more than average talent. In Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mr. Irving has se- 
cured a lady whose services he will 
find invaluable. The best of an 
excellent trio of the name, Miss 
Terry must be assigned the fore- 
most position as an exponent of 
emotional parts. Gifted with the 
finest quality of sympathy, her 
range of expression is wide and 
varied, embracing both humour 
and pathos. She is the most 
graceful and womanly, the most 
human actress on the modern 
stage. For the rest, the company 
includes several performers of tried 
ability, and a few whose youth and 
intelligence may be turned to 
ready account. With such a com- 
pany the possibilities are great. 
Doubtless the choice of “ Hamlet’ 
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as the opening play may be taken as 
indicative of the general line which 
Mr. Irving intends to pursue. We 
cannot but think that he will meet 
with every support in his efforts 
to interpret anew the masterpieces 
of Shakespeare. If it be true, as 
Mr. Chatterton once asserted, that 
the production of Shakesperian 
works meant ruin to the manager 
who produced them, the painful 
fact could no doubt have been 
traced to certain natural causes. 
Shakespeare arrayed in splendid 
costume, “mounted” with mechani- 
cal grandeur, but shabbily treated 
in the matter of eloc ‘utionary and 
histrionic skill, not to name ap- 
preciation of his depth, would 
appeal to no intelligent audience. 
But the popularity which has been 
the distinctive feature of the 
Shakesperian revivals initiated by 
the Batemans and Mr. Irving at 
the Lyceum is evidence sufficient 
that where, as at his house, “ the 
play ” is the first “thing,” and the 
trappings the second, there will 
never lack generous and critical 
support of the national dramatist. 
However, in his endeavour to re- 
store the legitimate drama, Mr. 
Irving will not be dependent solely 
upon Shakespeare. 

The full treasures of the dra- 
matic past are open to him. Not 
to speak of many of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists whose works need 
only careful revision to render them 
perfectly practicable for present 
use, there are a whole army of later 
writers whose works are feasible 
for the modern stage. How many 
plays, too, that seemed to have been 
immortalised by Edmund Kean 
and Macready have lain undis- 
turbed and’ forgotten since the 
deaths of those performers. What 
are now “Giles  Overreach,” 
“Werner,” “ Virginius,” “ Tell,” 
but dim memories even to the 
oldest playgoers? While to us of 
these latter days they are names 
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that recall no image but such as 
the critic and the biographer have 
left. These great creations of the 
players of the past, now dead and 
mouldering in the valley of for- 
gotten achievements, need but to 
beagain awakened,by the breath of 
living genius. While then our 
players are waiting for that new 
dramatist who, ever “ coming,” 
delays his arrival so long, there 
will be no need that their faculties 
should rust for lack of suitable em- 
ployment. 

The question of “ reform” which 
naturally suggests itself on the 
occasion of the rise of a new 
dynasty of theatrical adminis- 
tration is too great and com- 
plicated to be here discussed 
at any length. It is, however, 
a question which cannot fail 
to have presented itself to a 
thoughtful actor newly entering 
upon the field of management. 
And there are minor reforms, of 
prominent importance nevertheless, 
the need of one at least of which 
may be briefly indicated. It is the 
evil practice of consecutive per- 
formances, extending frequently 
over a period of many months. 
This is an abuse upon which Mr. 
Irving will doubtless bestow atten- 
tion. It certainly is one that calls 
for remedy, for it has attained 
enormous proportions within recent 
years. ‘There are, undoubtedly, 
some practical reasons to be urged 
by a manager in favour of whatare 
known as “long runs.” First, the 
mounting of a play is a much more 
costly matter now than in the days 
of set scenes and stock wardrobes, 
when a few chairs and a table con- 
stituted an ‘interior,’ when cor- 
rectness of costume was considered 
an unnecessary extravagance ; so 
that, in order merely to cover the 
cost of production, it is necessary 
that a play should enjoy a popula- 
rity extending over some consider- 
able period. 
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Again, the number of habitual 
playgoers is now so vast (there are 
twenty-five theatres, excluding, of 
course, music-halls and kindred 
places of entertainment, in the me- 
tropolis alone) and the facilities 
for travelling are so great (what 
enthusiast hesitates to run up from 
Yorkshire for a first performance 
at the Lyceum or the Prince of 
Wales’s?), that were a play to be 
continued until each single habitué 
had seen it once there would be no 
need to close the doors of the theatre 
at least for many weeks. But, 
these reasons aside, there seems no 
further justifiable plea—unless it 
be the increased rate of actors’ 
salaries—to be offered on behalf of 
the objectionable long-run system. 
It is destructive of the artistic 
principle. An actor becomes a 
mere machine when the repetition 
of his part ceases to affect him 
sympathetically; and what real 
sympathy could an actor feel with 
any part at the 150th performance ? 
Given a certain number of repeti- 
tions, and after these there is 
needed but the effort of the parrot 
to continue them to an indefinite 
extent. All vitality is killed. The 
lines speak themselves ; action, atti- 
tude, gesture, are purely mechanical. 
Moreover, while the histrionic facul- 
ties lie torpid they are diminishing 
in vigour and freshness; and fre- 
quently settled habits of movement 
and utterance are acquired which 
cling to the actor and hold him to 
a fixed line of acting. 

If the mental strain experienced 
in following Mr. Irving’s perform- 
ance of “ Hamlet” as a spectator 
be any measure of the exhaustion 
suffered by the actor himself, then 
there is no question that nightly 
repetition of such a part must be 
attended by ultimate consequences 
of the most serious kind. Mr. 
Irving’s repertory is now so large 
that it would seem an easy matter 
to vary the performance some twice 
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or thrice a week. Such comedy as 
Doricourt or Jingle would be com- 
plete rest after Hamlet, and even 
Dubosc and Matthias would afford 
comparative repose. Certainly, 
from the point of view of an on- 
looker, “ Hamlet” ought not to be 
played more than three times a week. 

These, however, are of course 
mere suggestions, offered in a spirit 
of sincerest regard, and which may 
or may not be worthy of practical 
consideration. 

But Mr. Irving has already in 
many ways shown himself desirous 
of reform, and wisely too has com- 
menced with small things. He has 
converted a building, which hereto- 
fore bore the opprobrious epithet 
of “barn,” into the most elegant 
and comfortable theatre in London, 
and he has entirely abolished the 
obnoxious fee system, showing in 
both that one of his first considera- 
tions is the comfort and convenience 
of his audience. 

And now, how will the people 
receive Mr. Irving and his venture? 
Gladly, we cannot doubt. There was 
a deeper sentiment than mere per- 
sonal goodwill in the tumultuous 
welcome extended to the new man- 
ager on his opening night. Glad as 
were all earnest playgoers to greet 
an actor for whom is felt perhaps 
more of personal affection than for 
any other performer on the stage, 
there was beneath such gladness a 
feeling of pride and pleasure at the 
prospect of an established national 
drama. Surfeited with the “ baked 
meats’ of Paris, there are lovers of 
the English theatre—and they are 
not a few—who hail with delight 
the unspoken promise of Mr. Irving 
to labour for the restoration of the 
legitimate stage. Palates nauseated 
with the unwholesome fruit of the 
Palais Royal are eager for the 
purer and sweeter food of the home 
country. It is not likely, it is 
scarcely pussibly, that the revival 
of Shakespeare and the higher 
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drama will strike a final blow at 
the unhealthy forms of stage 
entertainment to which so many 
theatres are at present lending 
themselves. There will always—or 
at least until the arrival of the 
Utopian period of universal moral 
culture—be two broad classes of 
playgoers, demanding and receiv- 
ing two distinct kinds of dramatic 
production: the higher, or spiritual 
and intellectual ; and the lower, or 
purely material. These two forms 
of the drama will be sustained and 
nourished side by side, and wholly 
and distinctly apart. Probably the 
second will, for all reasonable time, 
be the larger aud more favoured 
institution. But the existence of 
a higher drama is not only pos- 
sible, but now assured, 
and its influence will slowly and 
steadily permeate the whole the- 
atrical institution. Comedy of the 
higher kind—generally a mode- 
rately hardy plant—may be safely 
left to the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, at the Prince of Wales’s, 
and of Mr. Hare at the Court, 
where careful nurture and the 
smniles of a laughter-loving public 
should develop it to a high degree 
of perfection; and we shall con- 
template with interest the efforts 
of Mrs. Bateman and her daugh- 
ters to 1enew at Sadler’s Wells the 
purifying work so long and faith- 
fully carried on by Samuel Phelps, 
of honoured memory. 

The more fragile growth of the 
tragic and poetic drama we entrust 
with all hope and sympathy to the 
tender keeping of Mr. Irving at 
the Lyceum; and in wishing to 
him the full measure of success his 
efforts deserve, in trusting that he 
has entered upon an undertaking 
which shall lead to the final esta- 
blishment of a national legitimate 
drama, we but echo the desires of 
all who have at heart the welfare 
of the English stage. 

TigHe Hopxrns. 
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WE are very far distant from the 
time when the discovery of a new 
metal produced a social revolution 
in the world. The days when brass 
succeeded stone, or iron replaced 
brass, are so many epochs marking 
the points of departure of our 
race on new evolutions and fresh 
developments. It is so no more, 
because the most useful metals, so 
far as we know or can conjecture, 
are already known, and the dis- 
covery of a metal adds nothing to 
the general prosperity, and does 
not alter the aspect of things as in 
the past. 

Aluminium has taken rank 
the list of known metals, it has its 
place and its special importance ; 
it has contributed to increase mate- 
rially the general convenience, but 
it has not produced any universal 
movement like its predecessors, 
iron, lead, copper. It is an acqui- 
sition which adds to a previous 
patrimony, a conquest which in- 
creases a territory already marked 
out. There are fifty known metals, 
and of these more than three- 
fourths are elementary bodies, 
twenty which have not been uti- 
lised, and this for different reasons, 
such as their rarity or the difficulty 
of manipulating them ; so that we 
may say we really possess only 
fifteen metals—a sufficiently large 
number if we consider the variety 
of uses to which each is adapted. 
In saying that aluminium is a 
metal, we have not said what a 
metal is, so superfluous does that 
at first sight appear. We all, 
doubtless, have an idea of 
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thing solid, heavy, hard, bril- 
liant, and possessing a certain 
amount of resistance. All metals, 
nevertheless, do not possess these 
qualities, or do not possess them 
in the same degree. If iron is 
resisting, lead is yielding, and mer- 
cury in one sense is more than 
yielding, since it is liquid. Zinc 
has far from the brilliancy of silver 
or of gold. None have the hard- 
ness of the diamond nor even of 
the flint. If lead and ‘Mercury 
are heavy, aluminium is light. 
Besides these qualities we recog- 
nise in metals the property of con- 
ducting heat, as the experience of 
daily domestic life testifies, and of 
transmitting electricity, of which 
the telegraph wires and the light- 
ning conductor are witnesses, at 
the same time that water and 
cinders are, though not metallic, 
equally good conductors of electri- 
city. “We may add that, speaking 
generally, metals can be beaten out 
into thin lamine, or drawn out 
into threads, and that in these 
ways they offer a mechanical re- 
sistance. We allow then that the 
common notion of a metal is cor- 
rect in the greater number of ex- 
amples. We can say that alu- 
minium is a metal, since it is 
relatively hard, solid, resisting, of 
a bluish-white colour, and so pos- 
sessing a certain brilliancy, that it 
is a conductor of heat and of elec- 
tricity, that it is malleable and 
ductile; and, in a word, that in 
the combinations it forms with 
other substances it gives rise to 


metals ; 


us some- 


they 
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compositions analogous to other 
metallic combinations. 

Aluminium was discovered in 
1828, by Professor Wohler, of the 
University of Gottingen; but the 
discovery was not perfected by him 
till 1846, when, by the aid of 
chloride of alumina, which is com- 
posed of chlorine and alumina, 
on which he acted by means of 
potassium, he succeeded in dis- 
engaging aluminium, the chlorine 
combining with the potassium. 
Aluminium so obtained appeared 
in the form of a grey powder, 
to which the properties of a 
metal hardly belonged, and to 
which the name of a_ metal 
was hardly applicable. So the 
discovery remained. Aluminium 
was considered one of the curio- 
sities of the laboratory up to 
1854, when a Frenchman, M. 
Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, ob- 
tained this metal in a tolerably 
large mass by improving on the 
process of Professor Wohler in the 
way we will now point out. A small 
number of metals, gold and silver, 
for instance, are found in a free or 
uncombined state, “native,” as 
they are termed by mineralogists. 
They are then ready for use, and 
do not require those preparations 
which constitute the art of metal- 
lurgy. More commonly, however, 
all metals are found united with 
other substances in combinations 
more or less complex, which are 
then called minerals, and from 
which they are to be extracted. If 
we consider every substance that 
contains it to be the mineral of a 
metal, the mineral of aluminium is 
the most extensively distributed of 
any on the face of the earth. It is 
found, indeed, in granite and other 
rocky and earthy substances; but 
clay—that substance so common, 
which we familiarly term the 
potter’s earth, and of which china, 
earthenware, and pipes are made, 
clay that forms so considerable a 
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portion of the earth’s crust—clay it 
is which chiefly contains alumina, 
so called from the Latin aluwmen, 
alum, and alumina itself is what 
we may term the rust of aluminium, 
formed as it is of aluminium and 
oxygen; in other words, it is the 
oxide of aluminium, as chemists 
might designate it. But it is not 
alone in clay earths that alumina 
exists. We find it separate, and 
it then forms a large number of 
precious stones, the names of which 
vary with the colour; as the ruby 
with its limpid ardent red, the 
sapphire with its sombre blue, the 
oriental topaz of a warm luxurious 
yellow; and when impure it fur- 
nishes the substance known as 
emery powder, with which hard 
bodies, as glass, for instance, are 
cut and ground and _ polished. 
Evidently no one of those sub- 
stances any more than clay will 
serve to produce aluminium readily 
nor at a remunerative price, for 
besides that these substances are 
themselves rare, and therefore of 
considerable value, alumina is a 
very stable substance, and the 
firmness with which oxygen and 
aluminium are held in combination 
in it is such that it can only be 
reduced by setting free the alu- 
minium and engaging the oxygen 
with which it is allied. The alu- 
minium does not separate itself 
from the oxygen except there is 
another substance with which it 
may unite. This property, which 
at first was the great obstacle to 
the direct production of alu- 
minium, has now been utilised for 
the preparation not indeed of the 
metal itself, but of a substance from 
which it can be produced at an 
economical rate—in a word, the 
true mineral of aluminium. The 
affinity of aluminium is _ not 
really as great for other substances 
as for oxygen. If, then, we can 
succeed in displacing the oxygen 
by presenting another substance 
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with which the aluminium may 
unite—chlorine for instance, that 
gas of a greenish yellow colour, 
which suffocates us when we inhale 
it—we obtain chloride of aluminium, 
which is easy to decompose, and 
which will thus in the end furnish 
the metal. The metallurgy of 
aluminium, as it is now practised, 
offers thus this curious specialty, 
that before fabricating the 
metal one prepares an artificial 
mineral, contrary to what happens 
as to other metals, the minerals 
of which are generally found native. 
This explains how the discovery of 
aluminium could only be made in 
the present day; that is to say, at 
a period when chemistry is suffi- 
ciently advanced to put within our 
reach means of inv estigation equally 
varied and powerful, so that we 
term aluminium the metal of civi- 
lisation in contrast to iron and 
copper, which are the metals of the 
primitive ages. The production of 
aluminium is divided, then, into 
two principal operations—first, the 
fabrication of the mineral; and, 
second, the extracting of the metal. 
The fabrication of the metal neces- 
sitates, in the first place, that of 
alumina ; but we have already seen 
that this substance is scarcely ever 
met with in nature except in com- 
bination with other bodies. The 
greater part of these combinations 
resemble that combination with 
clay of which we have spoken, and 
alumina can be extracted from them 
only with great difficulty, and even 
then rarely obtained pure. Thus, 
up to 1860, alumina was obtained 
by means of an alum—ammoniacal 
alum. Everyone knows ammonia, 
with ~ s punge nt emanations, bring- 
ing tears into the eyes. The liquid 
SO called is simply the water in 
which the ammoniacal gas is con- 
tained, and it is this gas which 
produces those irritating effects. 
It is of extreme subtlety, and seems 
to communicate this quality to the 
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bodies into which it enters as an 
element. One such body is found 
in the ammoniacal alum, in such 
sort that in heating it the ammo- 
niacal composition — sulphate of 
ammonia—is disengaged, and is 
given off and disappears. There 
then remains the aluminous com- 


bination, sulphate of alumina, 
which decomposes and furnishes 
alumina. Thealumina so obtained 


often includes foreign substances ; 
it is massive, and is with difficulty 
reduced to powder—hence arise 
some serious inconveniences for the 
purpose proposed. Other sub- 
stances besides the ammoniacal 
alum, sulphate of alumina, or cryo- 
lite, have also been tried ; they 
offer, however, difficulties of another 
kind, and more or less numerous. 
So matters remained when some 
years since, in 1858, a happy chance 
opened the way to a simple and 
economical process. 

Not far from Saint Remy, in 
Provence, there is an obscure little 
village called Les Baux, well nigh 
lost in a.gloomy Alpine gorge. The 
houses are standing, the inhabitants 
are nearly gone; it would seem to 
have been suddenly depopulated 
by pestileuce or ravaged by an in- 
vader. <A fragment of a rock from 
a hill near this half-forgotten vil- 
lage was in 1821 taken to M. 
Berthier, one of the most distin- 
guished chemists of the day. The 
object was to extract the iron that 
it contained. Analysis showed 
that this rock contained iron in- 
deed, but in too small a quantity 
to be advantageous. Poor in iron, 
it was rich in alumina; so that, in- 
stead of smelting for a little iron 
at great cost, alumina was extracted 
at small expense and in abundant 
quantity. The mineral, barren of 
iron, was fertile in alumina. This 
substance, named Bauxite, was 
brought into contact with the sub- 
stance so well known as soda, and 
the crystals of soda. With soda, 
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alumina forms a combination upon 
which carbonic gas, or carbonic 
acid, was brought to act—that 
same carbonic acid which is the 
principle of effervescing waters 
and sparkling wines. We have so 
far only alumina, but it is of ex- 
cellent quality and cheaply ob- 
tained. We must now prepare the 
mineral—that is, the chloride of 
aluminium—and this results from 
the simultaneous action upon this 
alumina of carbon, of chlorine, 
and of salt. To effect this, the 
operation is conducted in the 
following manner: The alumina, 
the charcoal, and the salt are first 
bruised and then well mixed to- 
gether ; upon this mixture so much 
water is poured as will make it 
into a paste, and of this paste are 
formed small balls, which are then 
dried ; when dry they are broken 
up into fragments sufficiently large. 
In a cylinder placed vertically this 
mixture is heated; then chlorine 
is introduced by a tube in the 
lower part of the cylinder. Under 
the influence of the heat on the 
one hand the aluminium separates 
itself from the oxygen to unite 
with the chlorine, and on the other 
hand the oxygen thus set at liberty 
unites with the carbon and forms 
an oxide of carbon, which is driven 
off in such manner that there 
remains at the end of the operation 
a composition of aluminium, of 
chlorine, and of salt. 

Recollecting that salt is the 
chloride of sodium, one sees that 
this composition is formed of two 
chlorides, that of aluminium and 
that of sodium; it is what 
chemists call a double chloride, of 
aluminium and of sodium. The 
mention of this chloride of sodium 
that thus serves to reduce this 
composition leads us to say a 
passing word on the metal itself— 
sodium. Whilst it enters into the 
composition of a great number of 
bodies, it owes its name to soda, 
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from which it was first extracted. 
This singular metal is soft as wax 
at an ordinary temperature ; it is 
readily cut with scissors, and, 
when newly cut, has the appear- 
ance of pewter. Lighter than 
water, it swims and burns upon its 
surface, decomposing it into the 
elements of oxygen and hydrogen. 
This decomposition is due to its 
affinity, a sort of lively sympathy, 
of sodium for oxygen; one may 
even say that it forces the water 
to decompose itself in order to 
seize upon its oxygen. It is in the 
same way because sodium has an 
affinity for chlorine greater than 
that of aluminium for the same 
gas, that it takes its place and sets 
it free. Here, then, is the mineral 
that we seek to obtain. From this 
complicated combination with the 
aluminium we must now extract it, 
and this process is much more 
simple than the former one; it is 
sufficient, indeed, to dissolve the 
double chloride with the sodium. 
If content with this process we 
obtain aluminium, it is true, but in 
the shape only of a black powder— 
another example of the frequent 
difference between theory and 
practice. The theory is simple, 
and it would seem that the result 
should be easily obtained ; but one 
soon perceives that there is an 
element wanting on which we had 
not reckoned, often termed sleight 
of hand, and which we may call 
address, ability, or experience, 
The crucible of the chemist is a 
sort of battle-field where are pro- 
duced decompositions and new 
combinations, certain bodies disen- 
gaging themselves and passing off 
into air, others being isolated, and 
remaining at the bottom of the 
crucible. But it happens to the 
chemist, as to the general, that the 
issue of the combat does not always 
answer to the wisdom of the plan 
for the engagement. 

This black dust of aluminium 
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can only unite into a mass if the 
separate grains are soldered among 
themselves, and this can only be 
effected so far as the surface of the 
grains is roughened. For this pur- 
pose spathfluor or cryolite—a mine- 
ral found in Greenland—is em- 
ployed. The mineral and cryolite, 
reduced to powder, are intimately 
mixed together. Sodium, in small 
fragments, is added, and the whole 
is placed in an oven. The tempera- 
ture is soon raised, action com- 
mences with a great noise, which 
continues during some time; then 
the noise ceases, and on the floor of 
the oven is found aluminium, 
cracked and in fragments, and tothe 
surface of which have risen all im- 
purities or scoriz. These are cleaned 
off—skimmed off, so to say; the 
substance is allowed to cool, and 
melted anew, and the process is 
repeated till it is wholly purified 
and clean. Aluminium was thus 
made for some years near New- 
castle by Mr. Bell; but, the de- 
mand for it being insufficient, the 
works were stopped, and the metal 
is now chiefly manufactured in 
France. 

Now we know how aluminium is 
obtained, we may examine its 
various properties; and, to show 
its importance, we will follow the 
mention of each of them to the uses 
which are in some sort their conse- 
quences. Aluminium is of a bluish 
white colour, which can be whitened 
by acids and by a solution of potash, 
and is of a lustre a little subdued, 
suiting well with works of art. Be- 
sides which, it is easily applied to 
the moulding of objects of all 
dimensions by the marvellous 
facility with which it penetrates the 
most delicate workings of the 
mould, the minutest portions of 
which it reproduces with the utmost 
fidelity. It is malleable and duc- 
tile, almost as tenacious as iron, and 
receives a high polish. Fused it is 
soft like silver, hammered and 
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rolled it becomes hard as iron. 
Aluminium is the lightest of 
metals in use; it weighs no more 
than glass—that is to say, one- 
fourth as heavy as silver and about 
two-fifths more than water. Napo- 
leon III. had the eagles of the 
French army standards made of 
aluminium instead of silver, with a 
reduction of three-quarters of 
weight for the same size. This 
great lightness has determined its 
use in the construction of certain 
very delicate balances designed to 
register fractional weights. One 
knows in effect that a balance is so 
much the more sensitive, all other 
things being equal, as the beam is 
the lighter ; but a beam of brass or 
of steel cannot be indefinitely re- 
duced without injury to its strength 
andfirmness. On the contrary, with 
aluminium we can have a beam at 
once light and inflexible. Again, 
as to the marked weights, these are 
generally of platina or silver; and, 
as these metals are heavy, the 
weights representing the tenth or 
the one-hundredth part of a grain 
must be so minute that it is incon- 
venient to use them. It is hardly 
necessary to add that for this 
reason aluminium is better for the 
purpose than any other metal. 
Aluminium also can be beaten into 
the finest foil, or drawn into threads 
of various thickness, and the finest 
of great tenacity. Hence arise a 
great number of applications for 
use. But that which gives it per- 
haps the greatest superiority over 
all other metals for economic pur- 
poses is that it is almost inalter- 
able, so that it is never affected by 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, even 
at the highest temperature. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which tar- 
nishes silver, has no effect on alu- 
minium. We see by this that, if 
aluminium is difficult to decom- 
pose, if one can scarcely unite alu- 
minium and oxygen, when once 
united it is not less difficult to 
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separate them, and therefore that 
aluminium is as difficult to produce 
as to decompose. Oxygen is not 
the only substance that does not 
act upon aluminium ; sulphur and 
its various compounds produce on it 
no alteration. We know by daily 
household experience that a silver 
spoon or fork, used in eating eggs 
or fish, soon becomes discoloured, 
and even black. This is the effect 
of the sulphur which exists in 
each, and which forms with the 
silver a composition of a black 
colour. The spoon or fork is 
cleaned, and the dark-coloured 
film is removed, and with it at 
the same time doubtless a portion 
of the silver; in this way the 
utensil is rapidly worn out, unless 
great care is taken. In similar 
circumstances aluminium, on the 
contrary, remains unsoiled and 
keeps its lustre. We see, too, how 


preferable for many purposes is 
aluminium, not only to silver, but 
still more to iron and to copper, on 


account of the rapid transformation 
of the one into rust, and of the 
other into verdigris, by combina- 
tion with the atmospheric elements. 
This points to its use for the con- 
struction of any apparatus designed 
for surgical or scientific purposes, 
which are exposed to contact with 
the air or liable to frequent 
handling. Its lightness is also a 
further good quality for such pur- 
poses. Aluminium, again, is very 
sonorous, and might be well used 
in bell-metal. When we think 
over all these useful properties of 
aluminium, and the numerous 
applications of which it is capable 
for purposes of art, of science, or 
of industry, it would almost seem 
as if we could desire nothing more ; 
but a new metal is always the 
parent of a whole race of what 
may be termed composite metals 
—that is to say, of the various 
alloys formed between it and other 
metals. An alloy is not, as we may 
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easily imagine, a simple mixture, 
but a true combination. The 
metals are not only mixed more or 
less intimately in such a way that 
they can be readily separated—: 
they are combined ; that is to say, 
strictly united in every part, and in 
such a way that the one cannot be 
distinguished from the other, nor 
known in their respective proper- 
ties; but there is a real formation 
of a new body. 

Aluminium enters into alloy, 
then, with nearly all the common 
metals; but it is when united with 
copper that it produces an alloy of 
the greatest value, and which 
forms what is called the bronze 
aluminium, as discovered by Dr. 
Percy, of London. Not that this 
term is exactly correct, bronze 
being the alloy of copper and tin, 
as in the casting of cannon, or of 
copper, tin, and zinc, as in the 
bronze of coinage, while neither tin 
nor zine enters into the aluminium 
bronze ; nevertheless the name has 
obtained, and may be therefore 
conveniently retained. There are 
three principal bronzes, those con- 
taining a fifth, a seventh, or a 
tenth of aluminium. One might at 
first suppose that the number of 
alloys was unlimited ; but because 
an alloy is a combination, the 
elements that form it can only 
combine a small number of times 
and in definite proportions. When 
certain substances unite together 
and form a new substance, it is not 
by chance, nor arbitrarily ; every- 
thing, on the contrary, is by num- 
ber and by measure. The nature 
of the various substances, their 
number, the weight of each—all is 
prescribed, even to the number of 
the combinations they form. One 
thing is very striking—the small 
quantity of aluminium which enters 
into these alloys; but we must 
remember that by reason of its 
extreme lightness aluminium with 
equal weight has a bulk four times 
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greater than silver, for instance; 
so that 10 per cent. of aluminium 
produces, as to the space it occu- 
pies, the same effect as 40 per 
cent. of silver. 

Every alloy may be looked upon 
as a new metal, having its own 
special properties and its own dis- 
tinct character. Let us examine 
these qualities, and we shall at the 
same time see, as we have done 
with aluminium, the various uses 
they will serve. The bronze of 
aluminium, whatever its name, has 
a colour differing but little from 
gold, and the brightness of it in- 
creases by wear and friction. It 
possesses also all the artistic quali- 
ties of gold, lending itself readily 
to the chisel, the graver, or the 
line-waving and engine - turning 
process ; hence its general applica- 
tion to goldsmith’s work, jewel- 
lery, watch chains, and pencil 
cases, and to clock making. 

The homogeneousness, in all 
respects, of this alloy fits it for 
being employed not only in articles 
of delicate workmanship, bat still 
more for those frequently in use 
and much in the hands, as are all 
table requisites; the repeated 
cleaning which wears away the 
envelope of gilt or plated articles, 
and discloses the metal within it, 
has here no effect but to give new 
lustre to the utensil by unfolding 
new layers like the first. 

This alloy is nearly as unalter- 
able as aluminium itself—an im- 
portant property which increases 
its value. Let us add that it is at 
once firm and elastic; more rigid 
than iron, and yet capable of being 
melted like ordinary bronze, forged 
like iron or steel, worked in every 
form like other metals or their 
more malleable alloys; and we at 
once perceive the varied and nume- 
rous properties which justify its 
almost universal employment. 

Here we close what we have to 
say as to aluminium. It may not 
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be amiss to add a few considera- 
tions of another order which arise 
out of the subject as to the in- 
fluence upon taste and education 
by the use of the precious metals 
in the fabrication of utensils and 
apparatus and objects of art. 

The precious metals, as they are 
termed, are valuable, not only by 
their rarity, but yet more by their 
qualities. Gold and silver, for 
instance, acquire in the highest 
degree that metallic brilliancy 
which adds to the purity and 
whiteness of the one and to the 
glowing radiance of the other. 
Besides these qualities, which we 
may call agreeable, these metals 
have others of various degrees of 
utility, especially that of unalter- 
ableness nearly perfect, which of 
itself renders them truly “ pre- 
cious.” This quality occasions 
their employment for purposes of 
jewellery and coinage, and of gild- 
ing and silvering other metals that 
are liable to alteration, as a cover- 
ing to them. 

Aluminium and the bronze of 
aluminium, as we see by examina- 
tion of their qualities, can take 
their place among the precious 
metals, and in some respects are 
even superior to them, since they 
are less subject to alterations, 
lighter, and already much cheaper 
in price. We may say, then, that 
they concur with the other pre- 
cious metals, in the first place, in 
permitting the employment in 
domestic use of more wholesome 
utensils, since the substance of 
which they may be made does not 
give rise to any poisonous com- 
pounds. Besides which the bril- 
liancy and colour of such utensils, 
their more correct design, their 
happier and more elegant forms, 
afford not only a passing pleasure 
to the eye, but also a more 
refined enjoyment to the taste. 
In the second place, by their 
employment in the manufacture 
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of jewellery and works of art, 
they give to these articles more 
lightness and grace, a colour 
and sober brightness which the 
better show off their artistic merits. 
If, then, the price of other metals 
is sufficiently low that articles so 
manufactured become accessible to 
a greater number, have we not 
attained to real progress? Is not 
taste purified by the sight and 
handling of works of perfect execu- 
tion and harmonious in tone? It 
cannot be indifferent, as a matter 
of general culture, to replace by 
paintings of merit ordinary daubs, 
or to multiply the engravings of 
an able artist instead of vulgar 
designs. Nor is it without its 
bearing on the amelioration of our 
moral nature to listen to the com- 
position of a great master rather 
than to commonplace music. And 
if the soul is touched through any 
one of our senses, by the eye or 
by the ear, we bring to bear upon 
it that which may in the end act 
for its utmost welfare. It is thus 
that education goes on in various 
ways, and those things which 
increase and add to the material 
wellbeing of a people elevate at the 
same time their moral condition. 
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It only remains to suggest that 
aluminium, with its compounds, has 
not as yet been so much applied 
as, considering its many valuable 
properties, might have been ex- 
pected. 

We may add to what has been 
said, that the progress of Electrical 
science materially affects the pro- 
duction of Aluminium. If, for 
instance, electric currents could be 
so diffused through a mass of 
common salt as to separate ai once 
the chlorine from the sodium; while 
the chlorine treated with lime 
would form a bleaching powder, 
the sodium might be applied to the 
manufacture of aluminium, and 
cheap aluminium would make 
almost a revolution in industrial 
metallurgy. 

Should aluminium be at any 
time obtained as a product, in 
sufficient bulk and at a cheap rate 
of production, there are many pur- 
poses, not hitherto possible, to 
which it may be applied, e.g., as a 
substitute for copper in the sheath- 
ing of ships, with the inestimable 
advantage of not being subjected 
to oxydisation, and the other bad 
qualities of copper. 











Humitiry is a virtue very much 


out of fashion. Pride, that we 
used to be taught to call ugly 
pride, is now seldom mentioned 
without having a compliment 


tacked to it. We hear 
‘proper pride,’ 


much of 
a “just pride,” 


“honest pride.” No one is in- 
sulted if accused of pride. Tell 
your friend that he is irritable, 
jealous, extravagant, or stingy; 
the chances are that he will in- 
dignantly endeavour to defend 
himself. But tell him that he is 


proud, and with a serene smile of 
self-satisfaction he will reply, “Ah, 
well, that I may be—that I do not 
deny.” Soon I expect to find that 
pride has been transferred to the 
category of the virtues. 

I believe the absence of humility 
to be a very marked characteristic 
of the age we live in—this age of 
enlightenment, this age of pro- 
gress, as it delights to call itself. 
We find material for self-glorifica- 
tion in all the evils we discover in 
the past, and echo the declaration 
of the Pharisees, that, “if we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partakers 
with them in” their unrighteous 
deeds, forgetting that we may be, 
like them, engaged in filling up the 
measure of iniquity. And truly, 
if ve look around us, after 1800 
years of Christianity and 400 
years of the printing press, we 
shall find, in spite of a marvellous 
surface improvement, more to cause 
feelings of abasement than of 
pride. War, not only of armies 
but of classes; famine, not only of 
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wholesome food, 
and pure air; oppression, if not by 
physical cruelty, by more subtle 
powers ; duplicity, evil, and misery 
in every shape—when we see these 
rampant in the world as they are 
now, it may teach us to ask with 
shame, “ What progress have we 
made? Where are the much- 
vaunted victories of Christianity, 
of civilisation, of science” Some- 
thing, doubtless, has been gained, 
but how sadly little! and we have 
surely more reason to mourn over 
the slowness of human progress 
than to exalt ourselves at the 
expense of those who have gone 
before us. We forget often that 


but of sunlight 


a dwarf standing on a giant’s 
shoulders sees farther than the 


giant, but may be a very poor little 
pigmy all the time. There was 
much that was false, and therefore 
bad and unwholesome, in the old- 
fashioned laudation of the “ good 
old times,” as Macaulay has well 
exposed, but we have gone into the 
other extreme now. Our imme- 
diate predecessors we are especially 
hard upon. What is more com- 
mon than to hear the eighteenth 
century unsparingly abused—its 
formal religion, its narrow pre- 
judices, its artificial literature, its 
clumsy attempts at art? When 
one seriously thinks who and what 
these men were, of all the noble 
work that they accomplished, and 
their many titles to the gratitude 
of an unthankful posterity, it must 
give rise to indignation to see that 
now every penny-a-liner may cast 
a stone at them. 
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But humility is gone out of the 
world. Of old time wise men sang 
its praises, and exemplified it in 
their lives. ‘ By humility and the 
fear of the Lord,” says ‘Solomon, 
“are riches and honour and life.” 
“When pride cometh, then cometh 
shame; but with the lowly is 
wisdom.” “Why is earth and 
ashes proud?” asks the son of 
Sirach; “pride is hateful before 
God and man, and by both doth 
one commit iniquity.” We were 
told tales in our childhood of the 
unassuming modesty of Socrates, 
and bidden to remember how the 
great Newton felt but as a little 
child picking up shells on the shore 
of the great ocean of truth. The 
little pessimists of the future will 
have a very different model if they 
study the life as well as the doc- 
trines of Schopenhauer. But it 
has been reserved for a woman in 
our day to touch the ne plus ultra 
of conceit, and Miss Martineau’s 
Autobiography may do more good 
than many volumes of sermons, for 
there is no more powerful argu- 
ment against a sin than to make 
it appear ridiculous or contemptible. 
It is the old principle on which the 
Spartans intoxicated Helots. 

“God,” says Joseph Smith the 
Mormon, “never did have power 
to create the spirit of man at all. 
The very idea lessens man in my 
estimation. Iknow better!” And 
this is the tone of teachers greater 
than Joseph Smith. The Positi- 
vists worship Humanity. Man can 
find no worthier object for his 
homage than the aggregate of 
beings like himself: another Nar- 
cissus, his own reflection has fas- 
cinated him. And so this elevation 
of the race ends in its deep degra- 
dation. We are no longer on our 
knees before a perfect God, but find 
in His stead as the highest object 
of reverence, that strange mixture 
of good and evil that goes to make 
up the sum of humanity. 


The sudden and rapid progress 
that natural science has recently 
made is some excuse perhaps for 
the absence of humility among its 
professors. Science has still much 
of the presumption of a forward 
child. We hear people talk now as 
if Nature had no longer any 
mysteries for them. They have got 
behind the scenes, and can tell how 
all the tricks are done. Not con- 
tent with her own domain, natural 
science has started on a _ truly 
Russian career of annexation. 
What need of religion? The 
laws of Nature, fixed and 
immutable, govern the  uni- 
verse. It is, in fact, a machine; 
how set in motion we may not yet 
be able exactly to expli 1in—nay, 
there are even some points in its 
present working that are still 
slightly obscure ; but this much is 
certain, that the notion of any 
supernatural element influencing 
its origin or operation is a delusion, 
excusable only during the child- 
hood of the human race. That the 
spirit of man can exist indepen- 
dent of the particles of phos- 
phorus that go to form his brain is 
the idlest of dreams. What need of 
morality? The laws of Nature 
properly understood, and the 
dictates of an enlightened self-in- 
terest, are a sufficient rule of life. 
Poetry and art perhaps such pro- 
fessors would leave us; but what 
are they worth when all the noblest 
ideas that they embody are no 
longer believed in—duty, self-sacri- 
fice, immortality, erased from our 
vocabulary ? Thus strangely do 
men, honest in the search after 
truth in their own department, 
neglect and despise all the counter- 
balancing truths that have re- 
warded seekers in other fields. In 
old times the learned were more 
general in their culture ; the princi- 
ple of division of labour in the 
intellectual world had not been 
carried so far; and much was 
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lost by a want of concentration, at 
least the arrogance that distin- 
guishes some specialists of to-day 
was avoided. 

Leaving the philosophers and 
men of science, has that beauti- 
ful grace of humility in these our 
times gone to reside with our 
artists and poets? Are the latter 
indeed “dowered with the scorn 
of scorn” ? It is to be feared not, 
if we may judge by the onslaught 
of poets upon their critics. 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind, 
For thou canst not fathom it, 


sings Mr. Tennyson. No doubt; 
but from that unfathomable well 
of wisdom the world at large might 
expect to draw some drops of heal- 
ing and refreshment. Poets of 
certain modern schools think too 
meanly of the world to trouble 
themselves as to that; they write 
for the small band of admirers 
alone worthy and capable of un- 
derstanding then. Anyone who 
read Mr. Sidney Colvin’s criticism 
in the Fortnightly Review of the 
pictures exhibited last summer at 
the Grosvenor Gallery will feel 
doubtful as to whether humility is 
a virtue in vogue among the pro- 
fessors of the new school of high 
art. By all means let us have 
“nocturnes in blue” and “ sym- 
phonies in brown,” if these are the 
best means of expressing nature 
and appealing to the soul of man 
through form and colour; but do 
not try to persuade us that there 
has been no good work done with 
paint - brush and palette since 
Raphael abandoned his _ early 
manner. 

And so also with music. Let 
Herr Wagner initiate us into the 
mysterious harmonies and still 
stranger discords of the Music of 
the Future; but why cannot he 
do so without pouring undeserved 
contempt upon all the great com- 
posers of the past? 
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Turning now from the distin- 
guished few to the undistinguished 
many, we begin once more our 
search for humility, and again we 
are driven to conclude that it is 
@ lost virtue. There is no need to 
dwell upon the fact that now no 
man is content to occupy the posi- 
tion in life that his father held 
before him; for ambition is so 
closely allied to much that is 
good; that it is perhaps unwise 
to blame severely even the lowest 
and most earthly versions of Ex- 
celsior. Still it cannot but be 
deemed strange that, though we 
are taught that happiness does not 
depend upon wealth or station, yet 
to “get on” is held up as the 
object most worthy of every young 
man’s ambition. And to “ get on” 
does not mean to become better 
and wiser, to do bravely one’s share 
of the world’s work, and add, if it 
may be, one’s infinitesimal quota 
to its stores of knowledge and 
thought ; it means only that the 
servant should become a trades- 
man, the artisan a clerk, Mr. Blank 
be transformed into Blank, Esq., 
and so on through all the grades 
of society. Knowledge is desired 
not for its own sake, but as a 
means of advancement ; and every 
man has, in one sense at least, a 
soul above his work. How much 
of the bad work in the world re- 
sults from this want of humility 
it would not be easy to calculate. 
There is no purpose, it may be 
understood, to say one word 
against that noble maxim, “La 
carriére ouverte aux talents ;” by all 
means let every man have, as far 
as possible, the work to do that 
is best suited to his abilities and 
his tastes, but it is not invariably 
the case that that work must be 
sought for in some station in life 
above that to which it has pleased 
God to cali him. 

To pass to 
matters: how 


less 
much 


important 
pleasanter 
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would social life become if we 
could get rid of the ostentation 
and love of grandeur that now so 
often make it a weariness. Like 
Wordsworth, we must all some- 
times feel 
Opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; mean handywork of craftsman, 
cook 


We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 
The wealthiest man among us is the best. 


If this was true when it was 
written in 1802, it is a truth of 
even wider application now. We 
must all glitter, for no one will 
submit to being outdone by his 
neighbour. Take the one matter 
of social gatherings. How few 
people now are content to see their 
friends in a rational quiet way, 
without display and consequent 
expense. We must have grand 
entertainments or none at all, and 
the result is that genuine old- 
fashioned hospitality will soon be 
another extinct virtue. 

While women of one type are in 
a great measure responsible for the 
social tone of which this complaint 
is made, women of another type 
have given a convincing proof that 
humility is not one of their virtues, 
by joining the Woman’s Rights 
movement. They find their 
present sphere of action too limited 
for them, and, ignoring physical and 
mental differences, would make 
themselves in all things the rivals 
of men. But the spirit of the age 
is spreading even to the children of 
this generation. According to the 
system of education inaugurated 
by Miss Edgworth, children must 
now always be satisfied of the 
reasonableness of the commands 
addressed to them; it would be de- 
grading to them to ask for a blind 
obedience. Their minds are 
crammed with learning before they 
are able to digest it, ‘and they are 
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not checked, but encouraged, when 
they give their opinions on all 
subjects; so that, instead of the 
child-like children of days gone by, 
we are threatened with a genera- 
tion of little prigs, all able and 
willing to undertake the instruc- 
tion of their grandmothers. The 
very violet no longer seeks the 
shade ; who can find anything em- 
blematic of humility in the bold 
“Czars” that now stare at us 
from the flower-beds? It remains 
but toteach the snowdrop to hold 
up its head ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that this will soon be 
accomplished by some enterprising 
florist, penetrated with the spirit of 
the age. 

A wise Italian proverb (which 
may perhaps be quoted back by 
way of tu quoque) says that “there 
are who despise pride with greater 
pride.” It is very true that pride 
may have sat in the tub with 
Diogenes, and perched on the pillar 
of St. Simon Stylites; in fact, it 
can assume so many disguises, that 
they must be proud indeed who 
flatter themselves that they have 
attained to perfect humility. In 
this, as in everything, it is hard to 
arrive at a just estimate of our- 
selves. As a Persian proverb 
poetically expresses it : ‘“ Thou 
shalt sooner detect an ant moving 
in the dark night on the black 
earth, than all the motions of pride 
in thy heart.” On the whole, 
perhaps, we think too much about 
ourselves. Self-examination teaches 
us how little we have to be proud 
of ; but it may easily be carried to 
an excess which will lead us to 
make self the great object of all 
our thoughts, and tend rather to 
encourage a morbid species of 
vanity. Let us look above and 
beyond ourselves. Instead of a 
low ideal which we can come up to 
with complacency, let us aim high, 
and learn wisdom by our failures. 

After all, pride is a form of 

15 
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ignorance. Could we but for one 
moment understand the true rela- 
tions of things—could we grasp in 
all their fulness but for one fleet- 
ing instant those ideas which we 
so vaguely and imperfectly appre- 
hend—could we now, in short, as 
we hope we one day may, see face 
to face, and know even as we also 
are known — then surely pride 
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we might discover to be man’s 
place in infinitude—our own place 
in the human family—we cannot 
even guess; but the chasm that 
separates the fallible from the 
Infallible would dwarf all minor 
distinctions, while the sudden reve- 
lation of Perfection in all its 
unapproachable majesty would 
inspire us for ever with a feeling of 


would be an impossibility. What awe-struck and adoring humility. 


MERIT AND FORTUNE. 
By “THE 


Knicut oF INNISHOWEN.” 
Merit one day toiled up the height 

Where Glory’s glittering ensign stands, 
Above the fane whose deathless light 

Shines out o’er earth’s most distant lands. 
With upward gaze and dauntless will, 
The pilgrim toiled up Glory’s hill. 


Though rocks that made his brave heart quail, 
And treacherous paths before him lay ; 
Though Calumny’s and Envy’s hail 
Of poisoned arrows swept his way ; 
All dangers overcome and past, 
He reached the temple’s gate at last. 


There crowds upon Dame Fortune pressed, 
And woo’d her favours, as of old; 
Some in her ear soft words addressed, 
Some touched the guardian’s hand with gold. 
She let them enter Glory’s fane ; 
But most of them returned again. 


As to and fro the crowds moved past, 
Mertr his eyes fixed steadfastly 
Upon the porch, until at last 
The lady said, “‘ In spite of me, 
If e’er you pass through Glory’s gate, 
You'll tarry long, and enter late!” 


Fortune, too well,” the pilgrim cried, 
“Thy fickle power is known to me; 
Justice too often takes thy side, 

And holds her sword and scales for thee ; 
But though this gate thy favourites win, 
Menrir alone remains within !” 
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THE GENIUS 
To define Parable in the general 
sense of the word, especially now 
that parabolic accomplishment has 
become a lost art, is as difficult as 
to define Poetry. Parable appeals 
to us in some subtle way, and 
varies its face in harmony with our 
mood, as the sun, when earth looks 
upon him, varies according to the 
thickness of the cloudy veil in 
which she wraps herself. 

If we may say of words, which 
after all are arbitrary themselves 
and only approximate vehicles of 
thought— 


Words have a province large, a wide 
range here and there (Il. xx., 249) 


we nay say the same with almost 
equal force of parables. They re- 
flect like a mirror, and that mirror a 
magical one, for it receives pictures 
from far and from near, from the 
heaven as well as from the earth. 
What it reflects it also retains, and 
its power of continuing to give out. 
that reflection depends both on the 
clearness of the glass and the 
quality of the eyes that look into it. 

Parable is the highest term of 
all that represents in anyway 
oblique, indirect, or extraordinary 
speech. Parable is a mode of 
thought; the minor terms that 
cluster round it represent chiefly 
methods of expression. Parable, 
says Dr. Johnson, is “a relation 
under which something else is 
figured.” “Something‘else” is a 
piece of language containing a 
grand and most appropriate vague- 
Metaphor is not parable; 
metaphor belongs to the imagi- 
native plane, and its lively sugges- 


ness. 
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tions should be self-evident to any 
person with the least poetic appre- 
hension. The gist of a parable is 
not so readily appreciable, for it 
appertains to deeper things. The 
dictionary definition of metaphor, 
however, is almost large enough to 
include parable, even in its John- 
sonian sense. Metaphor is, accord- 
ing to Richardson, “ a transference, 
or translation, as of the application 
of a word from its literal meaning 
— denominating sensible 
object, or action, or operation—to 
supposed similar or corresponding 
objects, or actions, or operations of 
the human mind; also, from one 
object or class of objects to another, 
founded upon some similarity or 
resemblance.” More briefly, it is 
the transference to word or 
expression, of the sense of another 
by way of some fancied or real 
similitude. This more _ limited 
definition would not include 
parable. Metaphor is the most 
beautiful and suggestive of earthly 
forms ; parable at its orbit’s 
farthest projection claims to reach 
beyond the range of sense to the 
sphere of soul. Figurism, indeed, 
represents the blossom of the power 


some 


one 


of language, and embodies some- 


thing of the creative faculty. 
“ What a pliant and flexible instru- 
ment it is in the hand of one who 
can employ it skilfully; prepared 
to take every form which he 
chooses to give it! Not content 
with a simple communication of 
ideas and thoughts, it paints those 
ideas to the eve ; it ¢ives colouring 
and relievo even to the most 
abstract conceptions.” Without 
15—2 
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metaphor, language would indeed 
be flat and tame ; its magic takes 
us amidst the exhilarating scenery 
of hills, and brings colours down 
from the poetic sky. Parable 
carries us farther, even into the 
avenues of the inaccessible mounts, 
which as the uplooking traveller 
reaches, he feels in a vague and 
confused way that it is some- 
how “ good to be here.” Metaphor, 
if not leading always into such 
holy ground, draws us into a 
dainty and exquisite region whither 
heavy feet cannot find their way. 
“Every metaphor,” says Cicero 
(De Oratore, iii., 53), “ ought to be 
modest, so that it may bear the 
appearance of having been gently 
led down, not of having forced its 
way into an alien resting-place, and 
of having come of its own accord 
and not by constraint.” 
Shakespeare is the great meta- 
phorist; with him metaphor is so 
facile as to have become his strong 
and natural language. His heroic 


prince, confused by his own over- 
intense thought and the bafflement 


of things that are, asks of himself 


The question, 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them 


This is an instance of what a 
power of concentrated thought and 
feeling metaphor will contain, and 
with what an impressive gesture it 
bears its burden to us. Critically 
speaking, the metaphorical element 
here is most compound and pecu- 
liar. First we have the vigorous 
personification of fortune, remorse- 
lessly assailing us with slings and 
arrows, the most difficult to evade 
of war wei apons. Then we dream 
of buckling on our own panoply to 
meet these tireless missiles, and, 
looking a little farther, find that 
we are brandishing our arms not 
against mortal slinger or bowman, 
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but against a vast vague sea of 
troubles rushing in upon us. 
Objection has been raised here to 
a mixing and confusion of distinct 
metaphors ; but we should be sorry 
to lose the momentary picture of 
helplessness, as the attempt to 
wield ordinary weapons as against 
an adversary is met by a manifold 
wave, a very sea of adversity. 
Even before this mighty sea the 
mind will not be frighted, but, 
recovering from its feeling of help- 
lessness, shows a bold front, and, 
let troubles come what way they 
will, claims to disperse them and 
end their power. 

A brief reference to the terms 
expressive of figurative representa- 
tion will enable a clearer position 
to be given to parable. Allegory 
is a description of one thing, or 
certain things, under the image of 
others. Says Quinctilian, it ex- 
hibits one thing in words, another 
in meaning. “Tindale, the well- 
known biblical translater of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, 
describes it as “an example or 
similitude borrowed of strange 
matters, and of an other thing than 
that thou entreatest of.” An alle- 
gory can be made, “by another 
understanding,” of a description 
not originally given with allegorical 
intent. To make Mount Sinai, or 
Egypt, or “ Jerusalem that now is” 
into expressions containing a new 
and occult meaning, is to alle- 
gorise. An allegory deals with 
some lesson or intelligence about 
which there is no doubt or 
obscurity, but which it is not in- 
tended to deliver or convey in 
plain terms. In giving instruction 
in this manner, there is no inten- 
tion of concealment; the analogy 
is intended to be obvious, or at least 
communicable, and the student is 
expected to make the application 
for his own use, the figurative 
garb luring his imagination into 
interest. Personifications of well- 
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known virtues may be the dramatis 
persone of allegory. A well-known 
object, as a growing vine in its 
different seasons or conditions, may 
be the allegorical representation of 
apeople. ‘The ‘ Sacred Vineyard,” 
where the scholars sat in blooming 
rows, was a poetic mode of repre- 
senting a Hebrew college. By the 
Haggadists of the Talmud, says 
Deutsch, “the persons of the Bible 
—the kings and the patriarchs, the 
heroes and the prophets, the 
women and the children, what 
they did and suffered, their happi- 
ness and their doom, their words 
and their lives — became, apart 
from their presupposed historical 
reality, a symbol and an allegory.” 
These innocent and poetic devices, 
which are designed to keep the 
“current of the thoughts in 


motion,” may, if over-laboured, be- 
come most wearisome and trifling ; 
and, depending largely upon tem- 
porary and local conditions, they 
may readily lose force and appre- 


ciability, and become dull and 
tedious, requiring antiquarian dic- 
tionaries for their elucidation. 
Symbol, in the original use of the 
term, signifies something divided, 
of which the two portions may be 
separately valueless, but when they 
are brought together and tally, 
they form a complete and perfect 
whole. In this sense two halves of 
a broken ring are the symbols of 
parting and meeting again. But 
the word “ symbol” has come to be 
used in a less restricted and more 
metaphorical sense, as the token, 
distinctive mark, or sign of a latent 
conception or idea, the outward 
expression of a hidden meaning 
associated with it by some simple 
er subtle correspondence. Thus, 
for instance, by both Hebrew and 
classical writers, arrows were used 
as symbols of sudden and inevi- 
table danger, as of calamity or 
disease. They also are taken to 
denote anything at once abstract 
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and injurious, as a cruel lie, a 
harsh word. Again, they represent 
energy only, as of eloquent or 
indignant words. Salt was used 
as the symbol of a covenant, in 
consequence of a custom of eating 
salt by the contracting parties 
in ratification of their engagement. 
Probably the preservative quality 
of salt was at the bottom of the 
custom, and this attribute there- 
fore shows the way to the real and 
permanent use of the word “salt” 
as a symbol. It was applicable in 
the most suggestive ways; there 
was a saying in Jerusalem, when 
money had been lost, “the salt 
was wanting to the money.” And 
if the question were asked, “ What 
salt is it that keeps money good ?” 
the answer is “ Charity.’”’ Colours 
have through history retained 
symbolic meaning : White is every- 
where the emblem of purity and 
innocence, and also of triumph and 
festivity ; blue is the celestial 
colour, both with Hindoo and 
Hebrew ; purple the royal ; crimson 
the emblem of life. The Egyptian 
Tau cross is also a sign of life; but 
the origin of the symbol is now 
doubtful. The cup with the 
Hebrews became the symbol of the 
condition one had to face, or image 
of what bitter or difficult draught 
of life man had to drink; it even 
typified the last dread draught of 
alli—death. Symbolism of this 
kind may be found in all literature 
of any value, and forms the gram- 
mar of parable. 

The word type has been used by 
theologians in a sense removed from 
its original one, which was that of 
a stamp or impress, to which the 
antitype corresponded, as pattern 
and copy, blow and resistance or 
rebound, hammer and anvil. The 
shadow formerly expressed that 
adumbration of what was indicated, 
which is now represented by type. 
The ancient hierophant or revealer 
of holy things was regarded as 
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what we should term a type of the 
Deity. 

A great difficulty has keen felt by 
the doctrinal exponents of typo- 
logy. It is when the prefiguration 
to which an act has been referred 
has every appearance of being an 
ordinary historic event; but the 
difficulty is mostly due to their 
inability to appreciate the strength 
of the tendenc y to symbolism which 
characterises the Oriental mind. 
Frequently in such difficulties it 
may be found that the ostensibly 
historic or actual event was really 
itself but a figurism ; while, where 
that which is referred to did really 
occur, its aspect as a fact was 
readily merged by the poetic mind 
of the East into its newer aspect 
as an accepted symbolic sugges- 
tion. 

The term “ trope,” which merely 
means a turning of language, a 
changed or figurative expression, 
is not so commonly used now as 
formerly. The word “enigma” 
has now become specialised in 
signification, though “enigmatic ” 
retains something of the earlier 
meaning, that of a dark or riddling 
saying. The root of the word is 
nothing more than story or tale, 
coming to mean fable, common 
saying, proverb. Parable itself 
has a rival expression (paroimia, 
used in the fourth Gospel), which 
has its root in the notion of the 
currency gained by any striking 
utterance, which thus became a 
bye-word, proverb, or saw. 

Fable is something spoken, into 
which enters the idea of the lofty 
or the marvellous, and the word 
comes to mean a feigned story or 
tale, a fiction. A stricter sense 
has supervened of fable as a fic- 
titious tale, intended to enforce 
some useful truth or moral precept. 
It was thus defined by Johnson in 
his “‘ Lives of the Poets:” “A 
fable or apologue . seems to 
be, in its genuine state, a narrative 
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in which beings irrational and 
sometimes inanimate are, for the 
purpose of moral instruction, 
feigned toact and speak with human 
interests and passions.” We hear 
of the “ Scaldicfablers,” the “classic 
fablers,”’ the romantic or poetic 
fabling of early peoples; but the 
word has never lost the suspicion 
of deceit or illusion, and has been 
often used in a bad sense, as, for 
instance, in the sixteenth century 
we hear of “the fond dreams of 
doting monks and fabling friars.” 
Waterland, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, spoke of the distinction of 
“the true and proper allegorists 
from the fablemongers or mythics.”” 
On the other hand, an equal con- 
tempt has not seldom been poured 
upon dream- “spinning allegorists. 
The word “ myth,” which in its 
root represents, like fable, some- 
thing delivered by word of mouth, 
has now come to take its place 
when a more dignified term is 
required. It means fiction of a 
kind that is not untruthful, legend 
of the religious order, narrative 
that, although not historic, covers 
some meaning drawn from fact, 
and heightened by images or per- 
sonifications of phenomena, whether 
spiritual or natural. Theogonies, 
mystical renderings of natural 
facts, metaphysical speculations, 
find their embodiment in myths. 
In our ordinary speech the pro- 
fusion of simple metaphor that we 
employ is very significant of its 
value to us. For the most abstract 
ideas we evidently prefer to resort 
to modes of expression that would 
be hyperbolical were they not 
familiarised by custom. The 
growth of slang or unconstrained 
speech is constantly enriching lan- 
guage with rude metaphorical 
forms. Amongst such metaphorical 
expressions as “ killing” time, the 
“march” of intellect, &c., &c., the 


best are being continually drafted 
Poetry, 


off into accepted language. 
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the unconstrained expression of 
more crystalline minds, produces a 
larger and finer crop of metaphor. 

“ Solidity”’ of intellect, mental 
“‘orasp,” “sound” doctrine, “spark- 
ling” conversation, a “flash” 
of thought, “scattered” wits, 
“shattered” hopes, “ breaking” 
the peace, “overthrowing” a 
political opponent, the “ narrow 
circle” of a sect, speaking 
with “point” or “weight,” the 
“infancy” of a 


schism, an 
“unquiet” fancy, a “load” of 
guilt, “seeds” of dissension, a 
“rooted” belief, “carrying” jus- 
tice, “ borrowing ” light, “echoing” 
a thought, a “standing” admo- 
nition, a “sacrifice” of honour, 
monetary “entanglement,” “ ce- 
menting” of friendships, “ falling ” 
into a dispute, a “pillar” of 
commerce, ‘“ musty ” morals, 
“rigid” rules, “fair” fame, 
‘stooping ” to flattery, “overflow- 
ing” with love, “awakened” in- 
stinct, “fiery”? temper—these are 
metaphors grown so customary by 
use that we forget that they are 
metaphors at all. In “ discussing” a 
“ subject” we forget altogether that 
the words mean radically the shak- 
ing asunder of something cast 
under or brought beneath us. 

In these and a thousand other 
instances we use metaphorical ex- 
pressions quite unconsciously and 
in the gravest language. If then 
to the most ordinary mind the best 
expression of an abstract or ideal 
conception is found in a physical 
symbol, we see at once the great 
necessity of parable to express the 
deepest thoughts, and with special 
and favouring conditions can 
imagine its power to be almost to 
express the ineffable. 

An idea never absent from true 
parable is that of inspired utter- 
ance, as, when ordinary eloquence 
rises into high emotion, and some 
truth transcending the speaker's 
ordinary range finds its moment 
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of evolution, that heightened 
thought cannot baldly express 
itself, but finds in metaphor its 
only fit exponent. So it is with 
parable. When the seer is rapt by 
some supernal vision, and has truly 
something to reveal; instead of tell- 
ing it in the language that intel- 
lectually would seem the most 
appropriate, the cultured and re- 
fined phraseology of the meta- 
physician and the philosopher, he 
seems compelled by some invisible 
power to pass by all abstractions 
and idealisms and _ abstrusities. 
These he waves aside with scorn 
as a cloudy vapour generated only 
by laborious logicians and critics, 
and resorts to some supreme 
fountain-head for an essence potent 
to draw and gather rude, strong 
physical facts into a cluster, so 
composed as to symbolise his mean- 
ing. Such a cluster is apparently 
formed after the like law that leads 
the invisible magnetic attraction to 
draw into relation with itself no 
impalpable gases, nebulous fluids, 
or vagrant masses of air, which, by 
their “fluttering instability, would 
seem the most easy to be drawn 
hither or thither; but, on the con- 
trary, it is particles of solid metal 
that, if they come within its range 
of power, are found to leap to 
it and form an orderly and inter- 
related congeries at its pole. Let 
us picture a seer’s vision when 
touching his inmost soul with its 
glow, as being a piece of glorious, 
vital, and sy mpathetic substance, 
ready to be brought down from its 
high place to a lower and grosser 
one. It is reluctant, it can find no 
adequate expression in a sphere 
devoted to thoughts quite alien to 
itself, thoughts on a different level 
from its own. The seer endeavours 
more and more ardently to realise 
it, to draw down its unwilling 
beauty. In its clear simplicity, as 
it seems to him, it undoes and 
brings to nought the involved ab- 
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stractions, the laborious intellectual 
approximations of subtle minds, 
the roundabout logical processes, 
the ponderous arguments; it be- 
longs to simple concrete things 
that, taken one by one, seem to 
contain some distant reminiscence 
of, or kinship to, each facet of the 
luminous shape he sees. 

Improvised though they seem to 
be along the clear avenues of 
emotion, these symbols come into 
view with a surprising readiness 
and spontaneity ; they seem to obey 
some law in their mode of flocking 
together, and a crystal of parable 
is the result—a tangible form on its 
own plane, but conveying in some 
remote, dim, but definite manner 
the form of the seer’s waking 
dream. 

If, as many a mystic has believed, 
every single terrestrial object is in 
absolute correspondence to some 
one of the higher forms of expres- 
sion of the celestial spheres, 
through which down to each lower 
type a divine thought has medi- 
ately outflowed, then the most per- 
fect parable would be the bosom 
of Nature herself—Nature, whose 
face is so full of suggestion and 


enigma, and her voice “a dark 
saying” of bright things. And 


herein is indeed our parable, the 
great A BC of man. 

But man is inquisitive, the al- 
phabet contents him not ; he hastes 
to have vision—even if premature, 
even if it be only glimmer—ot 
words and sentences. So he peers 
upwards into those hidden regions 
from which they come. If he were 
so pure and so strong in his mastery 
of the world that seems all fluid 
and gossamer-like to the ruder 
sense, as to be able to hold fast the 
lovely spiritual forms that poise 
and float free in clear ether; if he 
were so free from intellectual pre- 
judices and dulnesses, and bare or 
worn places of mind, that he could 
lead down these seeming dreams 
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by a smooth and uninterrupted 
road; if his poetic image-forming 
faculties were large and full, and 
embracive of every symbol earth 
contains ;—then he might produce 
a parable indeed, that would be a 
standing marvel to appreciative 
men, and the despair of the critic 
who dwells in the straitest circle 
of matter of fact. But a mist 
swims about his ether visions; the 
road of his mind is broken and 
rough, and cumbered with obstruc- 
tions ; and he has to cast about for 
lost words from his vocabulary of 
symbol. While this process of 
struggle is going on, the mood 
passes, the visions slip from his 
hold and flit away, the broken 
lights reflect but fragments of the 
spheres, and we get a parable as 
we mostly find it—beautiful, sug- 
gestive, picturesque, but blurred in 
its design, deficient in its compo- 
sition—a dark saying from out of 
dreams, a strange opalescent gem 
with a sort of undershine of un- 
earthly lambency. 

These are not the only difficulties 
which lie in the field of parable. 
Perhaps the manner of stating the 
one that follows is somewhat too 
transcendental. A glowing par- 
ticle from one province of the 
infinite thought-substance of Deity, 
though drawn to shine upon dif- 
ferent reflective and absorbent 
surfaces of mind, must retain an 
essential unity. A parable might 
be differently interpreted, and yet 
there might be a fundamental 
harmony between each theory 
which it suggests. According to 
its recipiency, within a nidus more 
full of love or one of more relative 
predominance of intellect, not 
only must the appreciation vary of 
a spiritual thought, but even the 
form it takes. This produces an 
element of uncertainty. The scep- 
tical critical nature has here its 
chance of innings, and may come 
forth to crush any broken, irre- 
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gular rays of moonlight which 
glimmer faintly upon its percep- 
tions. 

As a simple instance, illustrative 
in its way of the kind of latent 
unity referred to, we may cite two 
separate embodiments of a well- 
known boding dream. A Pharaoh 
of Egypt is related to have seen 
himself in vision standing upon the 
bank of the Nile. “ And, behold, 
there came up out of the river 
seven kine, fat-fleshed and beau- 
tiful of form; and they browsed 
among the rushes. And, behold, 
seven other kine came up after 
them, thin and very ugly in form, 
and lean-fleshed, such as I never 
saw in all the land of Lower Egypt 
for badness. And the lean and the 
ugly kine did eat up the first seven 
fat kine. And when they were in 
their insides, it could not be known 
that they were in their insides; 
but they were still ugly, as at the 
beginning. So I awoke. And I 
saw in my dream, and, behold, 
seven ears came up on one stalk, 
full and good. And, behold, seven 
ears, withered, thin, and blighted 
with the east wind, sprung up after 
them. And the thin ears devoured 
the seven good ears.” The official 
sacred scribes must have fallen into 
too drowsy a life, for they could 
form no clear conjecture upon the 
meaning of the metaphorical fable. 
The young'slave, called Joseph-the- 
Phenician, was brought out of a 
dungeon-pit, where his interior per- 
ceptions had perhaps had an op- 
portunity of becoming more active, 
in the absence of more external and 
sensuous attractions. He sees at 
once: “The dream is one;” and 
straightway interprets it. These 
two visions have a relation one to 
the other of an entirely opposite 
kind to that of two companion pic- 
tures. The latter are similar, but 
separate ; the former are dissimilar, 
but the same. 

There can be no study in which 
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there is no difficulty. The philo- 
sophic Joubert will help us to a 
truth as to where such difficulties 
reside; they are in our clogged 
perceptions and ignorance 

“There are some things that 
man can only know vaguely. 
About these, men of great intellect 
are content to entertain but vague 
notions. But this does not satisfy 
vulgar minds. Naturally and neces- 
sarily overwhelmed with ignorance, 
they, in their childish vexation, will 
bear with it in no form. The only 
way of quieting them is to offer 
them, or allow them to forge for 
themselves, fixed and definite ideas 
upon matters in which all precision 
is erroneous. These commonplace 
intellects have no wings ; they 
cannot support themselves where 
there is nothing but space; they 
must have resting-places, fables, 
falsehoods, idols.” 

A parable does not absolutely 
fix thought ; contains it in a 
more or less fluid state. In a 
parable there is crystal on the 
surface, and beneath a fluid that, 
according to the hand that grasps 
the crystal, can become as rare 
and vague as gas, or as concentrated 
as an electric spark. 

The first compositions in order 
of time that we know of which bear 
upon them the label of parable, 
are not of universal interest. They 
emanate from an ancient prophet 
of the Euphrates, who was sent 
for by a Moabite ruler seeking a 
divination adverse to the tribe of 
Israel, which, on its migration 
from Egypt, was threatening 
danger to Moab. Balaam’s parable 
was evidently understood as ‘a 
message of enchantment’ or result 
of seership. Such compositions 
would seem to have been prefaced 
by such an introduction as 


The man whose eyes have been opened 
hath uttered it ; 

He hath uttered it who heard the words 
of God, : 














And knew the knowledge of the Most 

High ; 

Who saw the vision of the Almighty, 

Falling into a trance, and having the veil 
withdrawn from his eyes. 

Where the term parable is used 
in Job, it subserves no trivial office, 
being more than once used to 
express parts of Job’s own speech 
and declaration, his utterance of 
supreme convictions upon the pro- 
foundest subjects. One of the 
most pregnant with recondite 
thought of the Psalms gathered 
under the name of David (the 
49th) is prefaced by the words: 
My mouth shall speak of wisdom, 

And the thought of my heart shall be of 
understanding. 

I will incline mine ear to a parable : 

I will open my dark saying upon the 
harp. 

In the Se ptuagint the expression 
“dark saying” is represented by 
the Greek term which we have 
adopted in our word “ problem.” 


This word and “parable” are 
etymologically very closely akin. 
In Proverbs (xxvi., 7, 9) the 


quality of a parable is well indi- 
cated : 

The legs of the lame hang useless : 

So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

It may carry an earnest man 
into heavenly regions; it is as 
useless as lame legs, to a fool; 
will not carry him anywhere, nor 
can he direct it for anyone else. 

As a thorn held up in the hand of a 

drunkard, 

So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

In incompetent hands it may be- 
come annoying and even dangerous. 

In Ezekiel, national vicissitudes, 
political injuries of which it 
might have been dangerous to 
speak outright, are summarised in 
a riddle of figurative expressions. 
And as the history of his unhappy 
country constituted a burning 
question to the captive priest, the 
clear view of its future in the 
dawn-light of hope seems so grand 
that he calls his parable Jehovah's 
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utterance and message. To “utter 
a parable” and to “ prophesy ” are 
evidently regarded as synonymous 





phrases. To prophesy is to 
forthtell present happenings in 
the light of their significance 


when viewed in a large spiritual 
atmosphere, in which they become 
radiant with many a flash of 
suggestiveness, and even—for the 
field of vision stretches out so 
wide—disclose something of the 
coming future. Iv the remains of 
other prophets, we find the term 
parable applied only to such mes- 
sages as are of deep inner signifi- 
cance, as representing the dealings 
of God with Man. 

A parable might also be a hos- 
tile engine, a figure of denuncia- 
tion, a “taunting proverb.” 

The special office of parable is 
not to act as the vehicle of physical 
truths: they tell their own story. 
If it touches upon actual history, 
it is to tell it in ethical light—to 
give it, as it were, in its essential 
form and relative spiritual contour. 

If Nature is, as she seems, a 
parable for herself, there is no- 
thing left for the literary parable 
but either to paraphrase her, or to 
endeavour to draw down and pro- 
vide with a body the truths relat- 
ing to that part of man which 
transcends Nature. The moral 
government of God, the moral 
status of man, the relation of his 
visible to his hidden self, the rela- 
tion of time to that different 
quality of existence which we call 
eternity, the meaning of birth and 
death, the direction of the soul’s 
journey—these deep truths form 
the motive life that we find flowing 
into the crystal matrix of parable, 
whenever it goes beyond the natu- 
ralistic myth. 

In a subsequent paper we pro- 
pose to illustrate the subject by 
examples drawn from some of the 
deepest and most 


suggestive 
parables. 
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THREE religious communions are 
recognised by law in China—the 
followers of Khimg-ts¢ and of 
Buddha, and the Taoists. To those 
of the latter persuasion, the memo- 
ries of Lad-tst, and his book of 
Tao and virtue, stand for their 
highest authority. Their doctrine 
has been spoilt and disfigured 
during two thousand years by 
various childish superstitions, 
dreams of alchemy, and other 
follies ; but we may still find it in 
its original purity in the writings 
of Lad-tst. A study of his system 
is indispensable for the science of 
comparative religion, and it is in 
itself remarkably attractive and 
instructive ; for it is not saying too 
much, if we assert that no system 
of religion which we meet with 
outside that great stream of reve- 
lation beginning with Abraham, 
can compare with it in the sub- 
limity and depth of its conception 
of God, in moral earnestness, and 
in honesty. 

But Lad-tsté is not merely a 
religious teacher, his book stands 
first in the collection of the Schi- 
Tse of “the ten philosophers” of 
the olden times whose writings are 
preserved to us, and among whom 
he is not only the oldest, but the 
most profound and most original. 
His works are therefore of great 
interest as disclosing a philoso- 
phical ,system, and will be still 
more valuable when the beginnings, 
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the course, the experiences of the 
struggle after knowledge among 
various nations have been examined 
and compared, the essential in them 
separated from the accidental, and 
that in which they agree accepted 
as the assured gains of the human 
intellect. 

A philosopher has never yet 
become the founder of a religion, 
nor has a philosophical religion as 
yet ever been accepted as the faith 
of a large community. We are not 
detracting from the merits of 
philosophy when we deny her the 
power of producing religion. But, 
as religion claims to be able to 
explain the highest and _ most 
important interests of the human 
intellect, philosophy cannot avoid 
taking notice of this claim and 
testing its justice. Thus far philo- 
sophy must and will partly become 
a science of religion. As a science 
she stands to religion just as to 
nature, because a knowledge of 
facts must necessarily precede the 
rational classification of the facts 
known. But a true knowledge of 
religion is acquired only by the 
religious man, in and through his 
inward experience, and he under- 
stands only that religion which 
he has himself experienced, and in 
so far as he experiences it. 

If this inward experience of his 
own is inadequate, weak, and tri- 
fling, he will, as a philosopher, 
either combat critically the tra- 
ditional religious opinions, and 
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perhaps try to expel them by 
others which he considers more 
accurate; or he will, if he is wise, 
and wishes to influence a large 
circle, treat those traditional 
opinions as something indifferent, 
as something that will gradually 
dissolve of themselves. This latter 
mode of proceeding we see in 
Khing-fi-tst¢, who was a man of 
a vigorous, sharp, acute intellect, 
but in whom all feeling for reli- 
gion, the supernatural, the trans- 
cendental, was wholly wanting. 
In this point he was the exact 
incarnation of the then already 
rapidly declining Chinese spirit. 
But, should religious experience 
enter with full force into a deep, 
powerful, and philosophically en- 
dowed mind, the religious principle 
must necessarily in such a man 
become a philosophical principle ; 
and, whilst he is absorbed in inves- 
tigating it, it depends on the bent 
of his personal gifts, whether by 
treating it logically he makes it 
the basis of a rational system of 
thought, or whether, by looking 
back to the past or intuitively 
forward to the future, he becomes 
a mere Theosoph—as was the case 
with Lad-tst. In either case he 
would feel himself compelled to 
test religious traditions critically 
by the standard of his own funda- 
mental principles, and thus for his 
part to become a reformer with 
regard to them and all spheres of 
life influenced by them. Thus, 
even on general grounds, we should 
be inclined to suppose that Lad-tst 
was simply a reformer of the reli- 
gion handed down to him, though 
at first, for himself only and a 
narrow circle of friends. Facts 
are not wanting to prove that this 
supposition is more than probable. 
Lao-tst nowhere intimates that he 
was the first discoverer of his reli- 
gious principle, or the first to desig- 
nate it by the name of Tad. On 


the contrary, he appeals to the 
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“Tad of antiquity,” quotes expres- 
sions of the “ancients” and pas- 
sages from hymns which refer to it ; 
and that Taoistic writings existed 
already before his time, is proved 
by the expression of an old Chinese 
author, who says: “One knows 
that lLad-tst constantly quotes 
passages from the books which are 
called Féntein, as one can always 
observe when he says, ‘ therefore 
the holy man.’”’ One sees from this 
at once that he always endeavoured, 
in what preceded these words, to 
found such sentences on the older 
authorities. The Taoists have 
from the beginning appealed to the 
great antiquity of their doctrine ; 
and we cannot dispute the correct- 
ness of their belief, when we find 
even in the oldest portion of the 
Shii-King, of the date 2255 to 2206 
B.c., a couple of passages in which 
the Highest Being is called Tad. 
There is one passage (ii., 1, 6), 
“Do not oppose Tad in order to 
gain the praise of men;” and 
another (15), “The human heart 
is not to be depended on—the 
heart of Tad is deep, is pure, is 
one” (always the same). This 
description of the heart of Tad, 
from which another meaning has 
been painfully elaborated against 
the text and construction of the 
sentence, attests in the clearest 
manner, from its antithesis to the 
human heart, that Tad here means 
a living personal Being. It explains 
at the same time the first extract, 
and both together show that to this 
Being the highest place was as- 
signed. According to these pas- 
sages, therefore, the doctrine of 
Tad must have belonged to a high 
antiquity; at all events, we may 
infer that Lad-tst had received it 
from tradition. 

It is, however, surprising that 
there is no mention of a Tad doc- 
trine or Tad community in any one 
of the original documents of a date 
previous to Lad-tst. This is per- 
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haps explained when we recollect 
that we only possess these writings 
as revised by Khing-tsé, and that 
he was a decided opponent of the 
old Tad doctrine. According to the 
Tschiing-jing (28.1) hesaid: “To 
be ignorant and yet wish to act in- 
dependently ; to be vulgar, and yet 
wish to usurp authority; to be 
born in the present times, and yet 
wish to return to the Tad of anti- 
quity—those who act thus draw 
down misery on themselves.” It 
is true that attempts have been 
made to explain the words kv tsch’ 
tao, as the way, the teaching, the 
principles of antiquity; but, as 
Khing-tst elsewhere always appeals 
to these, and enjoins a return to 
them, he can only have used the 
expression here in the recognised 
sense in which we meet with it in 
Lad-tst’s writings. With regard 
to Khimg-tst’s dislike to the Tad 
doctrine, it ought to be stated that, 
except in the passage quoted just 
now, he never mentions either it or 
Lad-tse, whom he knew personally ; 
not even in one place, where quoting 
literally a passage from Lad-tsé, 
that we should requite our enemies 
by deeds of kindness, he tries to 
oppose it by the question, “ With 
what, then, am I to requite my 
friendst”’ In fact, we have only 
to realise the whole disposition and 
character of Khimg-ts¢, to under- 
stand that he must necessarily be 
opposed to a view of the world, and 
to a doctrine which reduces all 
existence and eve all morality toa 
supersensuous mystic principle, and 
lays the greatest weight on the cog- 
nition and contemplation of the 
same. A right feeling may have 
kept him from controverting a 
something that was totally beside 
his comprehension, and about which 
he could therefore form no true 
judgment. But, as he was princi- 
pally anxious, in the collecting and 
selection of the old traditions and 
hymns, to teach and to work over 
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a large area, it must have seemed 
to him the wisest course simply to 
withdraw and pass over in silence 
everything referring to the doctrine 
of Tad. 

It may be stated, further, that 
we find already in the Taoistic phi- 
losopher Lié-ts¢, who lived but little 
more than a century after Lad-tsé, 
a number of fanciful sayings and 
fabulous stories, such as could only 
have arisen very gradually in the 
midst of an already existing Tad 
community. The existence of these 
stories at so early a period would 
be inexplicable, had Lav-tst and 
his book alone been the first origi- 
nators of such a community. On 
the other hand, if Lad-tst found 
such extravagancies and deformities 
already in existence, he must have 
felt all the more strongly called 
upon to purify the old doctrine and 
perfect it philosophically. 

We may, therefore, justly infer 
that the Tad doctrine was older 
than Lad-tst, perhaps very old, 
and that Lad-tst may have belonged 
to the community, never a very 
large one, who united in holding 
this doctrine. If older Taoistic 
writings existed, they have entirely 
disappeared. This is not surprising, 
as long after Lad-tst’s time the 
writing was only pierced on bam- 
boo tablets or palm leaves with a 
pointed style, which made the 
multiplication of what was written 
as difficult as its destruction was 
easy. Lad-tst’s book therefore is 
the oldest and purest monument 
of the Tad doctrine. But before we 
proceed to describe this book we 
must give an account of the little 
that is known of the life of this 
remarkable man. 

The later Taoists relate all sorts 
of stories about Lad-tst, but these 
are mainly ridiculous marvels and 
fables, by which they endeavoured 
to outdo the extravagant inven- 
tions of the Buddhists relative to 
the life of Sakyamuni. It is quite 
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unnecessary to notice them, and 
we shall keep to the scanty, but 
probably reliable, narrative of the 
oldest Chinese historian, Ts¢-ma- 
thsiiin. He does not give the year 
of Lad-tst’s birth, but this has 
been fixed with great probability 
for 604 B.c. Lad-tst came from 
the village Khid-jin, belonging to 
the district of Lai, in the province 
Khi, of the state Thsi. His family 
name was Li, his name as a child 
Oell, as a man Pi-ying, and his 
name of honour after death was 
Tan. Posterity called him Lad- 
tst, Lad meaning old, honourable, 
and T'st among philosophers “the 
teacher, the master.’ He was also 
called Lad-Kuin, “ the old honour- 
able-prince.”’ He lived just at the 
period when the imperial power 
was on the decline; the larger 
provinces had seized on the 
smaller, and were now fighting 
among themselves. Only the two 
emperors who reigned during Li- 
pe-yang’s youth knew how to main- 


tain order in their hereditary 
provinces. He entered their ser- 
vice, and was at last made 


historian of the archives of 
the imperial house. In his old 
age he received a visit from 
Khimg-ts¢, who questioned him 
about the ancient customs of the 
imperial house. Lad-ts¢ closed their 
interview with these words: ‘‘ The 
men of whom you speak are, with 
all their bones, long turned to 
dust ; their words alone still sound 
in our ears. If a wise man falls 
on right times, he rises; if he does 
not fall on right times, he leaves 
the weeds to grow, and passes 
away. I have heard that a prudent 
me":nant conceals his treasures as 
ii they did not exist, and the wise 
man of perfect virtue appears out- 
wardly as if ignorant. Cast away 
your pride and many desires, your 


outward show, and extravagant 
plans. Nothing of all that advan- 


tages you in the least. That is 
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what I have to say to you, and 
with this enough.” Khing-tst 
went away, and said afterwards to 
his disciples: “I know that birds 
can fly, and fish swim, and beasts 
run; those that run can be en- 
trapped, those that swim netted, 
those that fly shot; but when I 
come to the Dragon I know not 
how he disports himself on the 
winds and clouds, and soars to 


heaven. To-day I saw Lad-tsé ; 
was he not like the Dragon?” 
We thus see what a deep im- 


pression the aged Lad-tst made on 
the more than fifty-years younger 
Khing-ts¢, in spite of his sharp 
re} TOC fs. 

** Lad-tse,” says Tsé-ma-thsiin, 
“studied Tad and virtue. He 
wished to remain unknown, and 
took great pains not to become 
famous. He lived long in Tshéu 
(the imperial inheritance). When 
he saw that Tshéu was declining 
he at length left it, and came to 
the frontier. The commander of 
the frontier, He, said, ‘ If you wish 
to go into retirement, for my sake 
take the trouble of writing a book,’ 
On this Lad-tst wrote a book in two 
parts, giving utterance to his 
thoughts about Tad and virtue in 
more than five thousand words, 
and went away. No one knows 
where he died; Lav-ts¢ was a 
hidden sage.” 

This account, short as it is, tells 
us that Lao-:ts¢ had neither col- 
lected scholars round him, nor 
written a book before his depar- 
ture for the west of the kingdom; 
and that the writings which we 
still possess by him were committed 
to paper during a pause on this 
journey, and before he disappeared 
in the west. This is in direct oppo- 
sition to the stories invented in and 
beyond China that he derived his 


doctrine from the farthest west, 
from India, Bactria, and even 
Syria. Before his last journey he 


Tshéu. 


had never left His only 
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work, the Tad-té King, which 
means the classical book of Tad and 
virtue, has remained pure and 
uninterpolated. Though many 
various readings are met with in 
the different texts, they none of 
them affect the real doctrine con- 
tained in the work. 

The Tavd-té King consists of 
eighty-one short chapters in two 
parts, and contains, first, meta- 
physics and theology joined to- 
gether as theosophic speculation 
unites the two; secondly ethics; 
and lastly politics. These various 
elements are not, however, 
arranged and divided at all 
systematically; and though in 
the first thirty-seven chapters the 
first subject, then up to chapter 
52 the second, and then to 
the end the third predominates, 
we still find throughout portions 
introduced, which, we should say, 
belonged to another part of the 
work. For in Lad-tse’s mind 
the connection of these two sub- 
jects was always present. He is 
constantly wanting to give promi- 
nence to it, and as he never lets us 
see the course of his mental work, 
“but only the results, and ex- 
presses himself in a concise and 
striking, and often parodoxical 
way, people have persuaded them- 
selves that he wrote down, without 
any fixed plan, a mere chain of 
loosely-connected separate sayings. 
Certainly on the first glance his 
chapters, and even parts of the 
same chapter, seem like unconnected 
Alpine peaks, rising up side by side, 
only receiving from above the same 
light from heaven; but those who 
explore their valleys will find out 
their connection and perceive the 
mighty mountain system which 
binds them all together.” The book 
has no system, and yet those who 
penetrate deep enough can see that 
“its author had a deeply-con- 
sidered system, in all parts closely 
coherent, and perfect in itself.” 
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It is true that this system is 
wanting in one point, which we 
now consider indispensable, the 
inductive or analytical. We find 
the same want in nearly all great 
thinkers of this and the 
defect is less than it appears; in 
fact, there is a certain honesty 
about it. For one may say that 
no philosophical system has, as 
yet, been founded on calm in- 
duction. The great fundamen- 
tal principle of a system always 
first flashes through the mind 
of the thinker, and _ continues 
to illumine it—then afterwards, 
first for himself, but still more for 
the sake of others, he seeks a 
foundation for it by induction. If 
this fundamental principle is a 
reality, and not a mere abstraction, 
it requires a real spiritual intui- 
tion, for which the best induction 
can at most but pave the way ; it 
can never produce it. Lad-tsé 
thus takes his stand at once, with- 
out any inductive preparation, on 
this central intuition, and expects 
his readers to follow his guidance. 
At the same time there are not 
wanting farther on various inti- 
mations, which we should now, 
without hesitation, attribute to in- 
ductive reasoning. 

A description of the chief fea- 
tures of Lad-tse’s system necessi- 
tates, before we proceed further, 
an explanation of its fundamental 
principle. Lad-tse calls it Tad. 
The exact meaning of this word is 
“the way, the road;” figuratively, 
“the course, the way of going, the 
manner, the proceeding.” Carried 
further in the pregnant sense of 
things, it designates the reason- 
ableness on which they are 
founded, the abstract order, also 
the order of the world, as well 
the material as the moral world; 
and, lastly, substantiated in an 
absolute sense, it expresses the 
primeval cause of all being. It is 
m this sense that it is used by 


class, 








Lao-tst. He says (chap. 25), 
“There is a Being, perfect, incom- 
prehensible, before heaven and 
earth arose. So calm, so trans- 
cendant! It alone continues and 
changes not. It pervades all 
things, and never endangers itself. 
We may consider it as the world- 
mother. I know not its name. If I 
designate it, I call it Tao.” 
Again, “Tad is before all things, 
and nothing precedes him; all 


things are through him, and 
nothing is without him. He alone 


is the foundation and first cause 


of all being.” In this generality, 
were a translation of the word 


desirable, Tao might be rendered 
by the “primordial essence.” 
There are, however, other expres- 
sions to be considered, which seem 
to make it more desirable to keep 
to the Chinese word. 

As far as man is concerned, 
everything depends on his know- 
ing Tao. The first step is, to know 
his own ignorance. For it is a 
disease not to know this ignor- 
ance. He who feels troubled at 
this disease, is in consequence no 
longer sick (chap. 71). To the 
inquiry as to the objective possi- 
bility of knowing Tad, there is 
only a short, but all the more re- 
markable answer. At the moment 
when our philosopher perceives in 
his central intuition how Tad 
became the creator of the world, 
he himself asks the question, 
whence he derived this knowledge, 
and he answers thus (chap. 21), 
“Through him.” Itis Tad himself, 
who, according to his infinite power 
of communication (chap. 4), and 
omnipresence (chap. 25), reveals 
this knowledge to him. The 
subjective possibility of knowing 
Tao depends on this, that the 
passionless man, who turns away 
from all sensuous objects, dwelling 
in his own inner being, perceives 
Tad’s spirit (chap. i. 12), which is 
found by daily seeking (chap. 62), 
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and when his deeds accord with 
Tao “he will become one with 
Tao” (chap. 23), that is, according 
to the Chinese expression, thing, 
united with Tad, he will participate 
in his being; hence the experi- 
encing of Tad becomes at the 
same time the knowledge of Tao. 
We thus see that Lad-tst makes 
the highest perception dependent 
on the moral behaviour, on moral 
deeds. This gives a deep meaning 
to another expression of his, “ He 
who knows himself is enlightened” 
(chap. 33). 

Whilst, then, our philosopher is 
absorbed in the contemplation of 
Tad, as the primordial essence, he 
discovers him first as the pure 
power of Being, also of his own 
being, and therefore still as 
“vacant abyss” (chap. 4), as mere 
possibility, in which full being is 
still in abeyance, and therefore as 
“not yet being.” He often insists 
on the great significance of this 
Not-being, this only potential, but 
not yet realised being. In this 
form, in fact, Tad is not yet Tad, is 
thoroughly inexpressible, and not 
to be named ; nothing can be pre- 
dicated of him (chap. i. 32). Men 
look for him and see nothing ; they 
listen for him and hear nothing; 
they grasp after him and find 
nothing (chap. 14). But from this 
state of mere potentiality comes 
the state of being. “ Being arises 
from Not-being” (chap. 40). And 
as this Not-being belongs to the 
primordial essence, this Being also 
belongs to it, so that it is at the 
same time Not-being (not yet 
being, potentiality, reserve) and 
Being. Hence a duality—a supe- 
rior being, unnameable  undis- 
coverable, imperceptible; an in- 
ferior being, by no means dark 
(chap. 14), nameable, consequently 
knowable as soon as he begins to 
create (chap. 32). Thus, though 
differently named, both are of the 
same origin, that is originally one. 
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Both are creative, productive ; but 
while the two fundamental powers, 
heaven and earth, though as yet 
unformed substances, are created 
by the superior unnameable being, 
all creatures and things, i.e., what 
has form, are created by the inferior 
being. In accordance with this, we 
read in the first chapter: “ Tad, if 
he can be expressed, is not the 
eternal Tad. The name, if it can 
be pronounced, is not the eternal 
name. The nameless one is the 
primordial essence of heaven and 
earth, the named one is the mother 
of all beings. These two are of 
the same origin, but of different 
name. Together they are called 
deep, of the deep; once again the 
depth, the gate of all spirit.” 

Now, in these last words there 
is already an intimation that Lad- 
tse does not stop at this duality. 
He says expressly (chap. 42), that 
all beings are produced through 
three beings, and though in that 
place he names the third being as 
little as the first or the second, 
other passages do not leave us in 
the dark on this point. He says 
(chap. 21), “To him (Tad) is 
spirit; his spirit is the highest 
purity.” He says, as just men- 
tioned, that that duality is “the 
door, i.e., the entrance and exit of 
all spirits,” and speaks (chap. 6), 
of the “ Vale Spirit,” i.e., the spirit 
that flows out, which is immortal, 
and whose “door is the root of 
heaven and earth,” thus attributing 
to him a share in creation. And 
here, too, he bestows on him a few 
most remarkable predicates, which 
mark him as the third which com- 
prehends the two. He first calls 
this third “the deeply feminine,” 
and then says he is “asif present.” 
The latter expression is particularly 
remarkable. Exactly the same had 
been said just before (chap. 4) of 
Tad, after explaining his duality, 
this duality being not merely an 
incipient stage, but, as is shown in 
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another place, the result of a vital 
movement within. For the name- 
less Tad does not only pass out of 
his state of not-being, or only 
potential being, into a state of 
being, but the “continually un- 
nameable” withdraws himself again 
into the non-existing, being the 
form of the formless, the figure of 
the figureless, which cannot be con- 
ceived (chap. 14). He is constantly 
returning from his being, of course 
without surrounding it, into his 
not-being, and this returning is 
Tao’s movement (chap. 40). If, 
then, the spirit belongs equally to 
the Tad who continues to be, and 
to the Tao who returns to not- 
being—for both states together are 
his “ gate”—he must participate 
as much in being as in not-being. 
And so it is. He is, as if he were 
not, and just in this freedom from 
being, he is. That means “he is 
as if being.” But since he is called 
the “deeply feminine,” it shows 
that he must absorb in himself the 
duality which is the gate of his 
emanations, unite it to himself, and 
make it with himself, as a third 
person, into a perfectly united 
whole; while, on the other hand, 
as being is called “the root of 
heaven and earth,” inasmuch as 
it is the source of the deeply 
feminine, it is probably this femi- 
nine principle in Tao, on account 
of which he is called the mother of 
all things. Thus, out of the duality 
arises the Triad, in which Tao 
becomes perfect, and in which he 
produces all things. Tad is dis- 
tinctly represented as antecedent 
to this threefold self-development, 
and that development is before all 
time; for before the origin of 
heaven and earth, he is called the 
inconceivably perfect. 

It was necessary thus to reunite 
the scattered links of Lad-tsé’s 
system, and bind them together by 
means of those connecting thoughts 
which he himself omits, in order to 

16 
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make clear the meaning of an 
utterance of our philosopher which 
is justly looked upon by his fol- 
lowers as containing his funda- 
mental dogma. “Tad produces 
One, One produces Two, Two pro- 
duce Three, Three produce all 
beings” (chap. 42). That these 
three powers do not transcend Tad, 
that they together are in fact Tad, 
is shown in chap. 51, where it is 
twice said of all beings “ 'Tad pro- 
duces them.” It is right to state 
that our word produce is not a 
perfect rendering of the Chinese 
word séng, which may also simply 
mean to cause. 

Lad-ts¢ is not satisfied with the 
simple statement that Tad pro- 
duces all things; he has also 
some deep thoughts on the ques- 
tion how. And here the inner 
process in Tad, by virtue of which 
he produces beings, is to be dis- 
tinguished from those fundamental 
properties which make it possible 
for created beings to arise from the 
general being. As to what relates 
to the second point, we must first 
of all determine whether the Being 
of which beings consist is the same 
as the Being into which Tad him- 
self,asthe primordial being, passes. 
It might certainly be thought so, 
as it is said (chap. 40) “ All beings 
arise from the Being, and Being 
arises from Not-being.’”” Thus con- 
sidered, Lad-tse’s doctrine would 
certainly be pantheistic. This view 
seems to be supported by the state- 
ment that “Tad, being in the 
world, is like to rivulets and 
brooks which become rivers and 
seas” (chap. 32). This last sen- 
tence, however, refers to the 
search after Tad, which should 
stop at the visible manifestations 
of his working in the world. These 
manifestations resemble the spring- 
ing forth of brooks and rivulets, 
and as these gradually swell into 
rivers and seas, so will he who in 
striving to know Tad clings to the 


known and intelligible, find how 
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all that is known and intelligible 
flows together into an ever-in- 
creasing whole. But even the first 
passage cannot in any sense be 
taken as identifying the being of 
the world and the existence of 
Tao. As compared with the being 
of the world, Tad is only “as if he 
were” (chap. 4), he is in quite 
another sense, and was so already 
before the beginning of heaven 
and earth, that is of the world 
(chap. 25), and is immutable and 
unchangeable (200), whilst his 
creating has a beginning (chap. 32), 
and all things have a beginning. 
Lad-tst nowhere says, or even 
hints, that Tad formed things out 
of his own substance. His teach- 
ing is, therefore, not pantheistic. 

He expresses himself very shortly, 
and as if by accident, about the 
fundamental properties of the 
created being, by quoting the three 
principles of nature, which had 
probably been already established 
by the old Chinese natural philo- 
sophy. These are: the dark, 
quiescent feminine principle of 
matter, which was called Yin; the 
light, active, masculine principle of 
form, which is called Yang; and 
the spiritual principle Khi, which 
unites the two others. “ All beings,” 
he says (chap. 42), “ bear the Yin 
and contain the Yang, the inter- 
position of Khi brings about their 
harmony.” It is no mistake to 
suppose that +e desired to trace 
back these three principles to the 
three powers of ‘Tao, so that the 
first, the Nameless, should be the 
cause of Yin; the second, the 
Named, of Yang; and the third, 
the Outflowing Spirit, of Khi. 
Since, then, the originally indif- 
ferentiate being divides itself into 
three principles, by thus doing it 
becomes such that beings can arise 
from it. 

The twenty-first chapter describes, 
with wondering exclamations, the 
second, the inner process of Tad, 
which leads on to true creation. 
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“* What is contained in the purely 
potential obeys Tad only. Tad is 
being, but inconceivable, unintelli- 
gible. How unintelligible, how 
imeconceivable, in him are the ideas. 
How inconceivable, how unintelli- 
gible, in him is the being. How 
unfathomable, how dark, in him is 
the spirit. His spirit is the most 
trustworthy. In him is trust. 
From the ages to the present time, 
his name decayed not, whilst he 
determines the beginning of all 
things. How know I that the be- 
ginning of all things is on this wise? 
Through him.” 

Let us try to render this into our 
own language. In his origin the 
primeval Being is purely potential, 
undeveloped power. Through that 
power it must first become manifest 
as Tad, so that it may contain 
something within itself, which 
something is only the result of 
Tao’s entering into pre-creative 
reality. As such, as real being, 
he is here designated by the ex- 
pression Being (wus); but even 
thus he is still beyond the con- 
ception and understanding of men, 
though he is at the same time that 
which intuitive meditation now 
begins to discover in him, 7.e., first 
of all the archetype of ideas of the 
yet future creatures, and then their 
substance, which is pre-creative. 
But as they as yet have no begin- 
ning, that is, no independent being, 
this substance cannot yet be 
matter, but only its antecedent 
cause, which might be called the 
nature in Tad, Opposed to nature 
is the spirit, which likewise is only 
the pre-creative cause of what is 
hereafter to be created spirit. And 
thus these three are the fulness 
and substance of Tad, through 
which creation is made possible, 
since they form the connection 
between the original Triad of Tad 
and the three principles of created 
being, Yin, Yang, and Khf. When 
we read, however, immediately 
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after the mention of this spirit, 
such expressions as “his spirit is 
the most trustworthy,” it is doubt- 
ful, nor does any other passage 
make it clear whether it was here 
intended to make a difference be- 
tween Tao’s own spirit, and another 
spirit belonging to the pre-creative 
ideal world. At all events, how 
ever, the spirit of Tad, or Tad as 
spirit, is here intended, for it is Tad 
whom we may trust for uniting 
the archetype and the substance. 
This is what is meant by trust in 
Tad, whose spirit he is, and who 
justifies that trust, but by so doing 
steps forth from the state in which 
he was hidden and nameless, pro- 
viding for all predestined beings 
according to his faithfulness, the 
beginning of their own existence at 
the proper time. (Yué—inspicere 
providere, dare.) This creation has 
a beginning, but afterwards is 
going on continuously, so that the 
origin and beginning of every being 
are to be referred to it. 

Before beings are called into 
being by creation, and while they 
remain still as archetypes in Tao, 
they are considered by Lad-tsé as 
if pre-existing, as he says: “ All 
beings trust to Tao that he will 
call them into life, and he refuses 
not. When his work is done he 
does not call it his own. He loves 
and nourishes all beings, but he 
does not act their master. He is 
for ever without desires” (chap. 
34). Or, as we read in chap 51, 
“Tao brings them forth ; his kind- 
ness supports them; his essence 
forms them; his power perfects 
them; so there is no being which 
does not worship Tad and glorify 
his goodness. To worship Tad, 
and to glorify his goodness, is no 
command, but always a free offer- 
ing. For Tad brings them forth, 
supports them, nourishes them, 
forms them, perfects them, ripens 
them, provides for them, shields 
them. To bring forth but 
16—2 
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not possess, to make and not 
to care for it, to nourish and 
not to rule, that is called deep 
goodness.” Therefore Tad creates, 
preserves, and blesses all beings ; 
for their sakes, not for his own, 
they require him, not he them ; he 
loves them, not as if desiring 
something from them, but from 
pure goodness. Therefore there is 
an innate desire in them to worship 
him, to strive after him, but there 
is no command imposed on them. 
Tad allows them perfect freedom, 
as if they were not his own, nor he 
their master. 

If we ask how this independence 
of the creature is possible, toge- 
ther with its absolute dependence 
on the continuous working and 
ruling of the highest cause of the 
world, Lad-tsé tells us (chap. 37), 
“Tad is for ever without action, 
and yet without non-action. There 
is nothing which he does not do.” 
What he means is, that in every- 
thing which happens in the world 
through him, his working, as such, 
never appears ; so that even to the 
most careful observation nothing is 
visible, but an infinite chain of 
necessary effects of given causes. 
In this wonderful continuity, 
majesty and beauty of both the 
natural and moral laws which 
govern the world, the opened eye 
recognises the constantly working 
will of Tad. His doing consists in 
his allowing his will to be realised in 
all things and events, and by means 
of all things and events. Thus he 
is active, and yet without action. 

The aim of his ways, however, is 
to bring back the beings whom he 
has developed and perfected, for 
they all return to him as their 
origin and root. ‘“ All beings come 
forth together, and we see them 
come back : after they have been de- 
veloped, each being returns to its 
origin. To return to our home 
means to rest: to rest means to 
have fulfilled our task: to have 
fulfilled our task means to exist 
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for ever” (chap. 16). The indi- 
vidual man, however, is not thus: 
absorbed into the common soul of 
the world, but so far as he has 
become one with Tad on earth 
(chap. 23), and has acquired true 
sonship with him, he loses nothing 
in death. Therefore we read 
(chap. 50): “ He who understands 
life truly goes on straight without 
fleeing before tiger or rhinoceros ; 
he joins an army without taking ar- 
mour or weapons. There is no place 
for the rhinoceros to pierce with its 
horn, or for the tiger to tear with its 
claws, or for the weapons to cut 
with their edge; and why? 
Because there is nothing mortal in 
him, he cannot be killed.” “ For 
(chap. 52) the world has a first 
cause, which is the mother of all 
beings. He who has found his 
mother knows whose son he is. 
He who knows whose son he is, 
and has returned to his mother, 
is in no danger of losing his body. 
. . . If one enters into the brilliant 
light of Tao, and returns to his 
serenity, one loses nothing by the 
destruction of the body. This is to 
put on eternity.” “ For (chap. 13), 
we have many sufferings because 
we have a body. When we shall 
have no body, what sufferings can 
we have?” “He (chap. 16), who 
knows the eternal is Tad’s, there- 
fore everlasting, he loses his body, 
without any harm.” But he who 
lives for the outer world only, who 
places all his interests in the outer 
world, and looks for them there, 
“is not to be saved when he loses 
his body” (chap. 52). However, 
as Tad “helps all beings,” is the 
safe refuge of all beings, “and the 
most precious treasure of good 
men,” he does not forsake those 
men who are not good, he is their 
help, and “saviour,” he allows 
himself to be found by them also, 
if they seek after him, and (chap. 
62) forgives them their tres-. 
passes, wherefore he is the most. 
precious in the world.” 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Jan. 24, 1879. 


Tue bells of Great St. Mary’s have been pealing this morning in honour 
of the publication of the Mathematical Tripos list, or else in honour of 
the Senior Wrangler—I do not know which. To ihose inclined to be 
sentimental, they may seem to have been ringing the death-knell of the 
old glories of the B.A. commencement. Yet, superficially, the recurrence 
of this season may see but little alteration. There may be the usual 
crowd in the Senate House on the last Saturday in January, and the 
usual jokes in the gallery—a new one or two perhaps added at the 
expense of the new kind of Senior Wrangler and his fellows. However 
much one may sympathise with the object of the change in the arrange- 
ments, and therefore in the character of the Mathematical Tripos, it 
would be difficult perhaps for any Cambridge man to contemplate that 
change without some feeling. It must have been sentiment which 
hurried so many to the voting day last Term, when it was decided 
(decided, as it may seem hereafter, in a spirit of misdirected conservatism) 
to retain the shadow without the substance of the present state of 
things. There will be something almost ludicrous in the name of 
Wrangler given to the first-class man of the Summer Examination. 

This year is yet too young to have been fruitful of events worth 
recording. The Vacation seems to have been tranquil, one of the chief 
incidents of it having apparently been the grumbling of the shopkeepers 
at the new Clergy Co-operative movement. The action in the matter of 
several prominent persons of tutorial rank has been much commented 
on; and the tradesmen seem to take it unkindly that men to whom they 
attribute so many of the evil results of the credit system here should be 
the first to shirk all participation in those results, and should have come 
before the world in the guise of innocent victims. 

It hardly looks now as if the great Petition against obligatory Greek 
will be received with the unanimous favour which appear ed at one time 
to be greeting it. Very little, of course, that is new can be said against 
it, and not improbably many of its opponents feel reluctant to urge old 
arguments, which may seem even to themselves to have an air of ‘stale- 
ness, and which have at least grown wearisome from frequent repetition. 

A very distinguished scholar has been, as you may have heard, elected 
to the Hulsean Professorship of Divinity, vacant by Dr. Perowne’s 
acceptance of the Deanery of Peterborough. Dr. Hort, who is known to 
be very widely read in Moral Philosophy and in Ecclesiastical History, 
as well as in Divinity proper, is pretty sure to enlarge the reputation of 
“the great and manly school of Cambridge Theology.” 
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It is gratifying to be able to state that Oriental interests are taking a 
more and more distinct place in our University life. The new reader on 
the Laws of India, Sir R. K. Wilson, is announced to give an introductory 
lecture next Tuesday on the value to Englishmen of a knowledge of 7 
laws of India; and Mr. Kempson, the recently-appointed reader 
Indian History, is to lecture this term on the History of India during the 
Hindu and Mahommedan periods. 


Lonpon, 
Jan. 23, 1879. 


Tue present term is essentially a legal one, as, with one exception, all 
the examinations which take place in it are those for law degrees. The 
exception is the half-yearly examination for Matriculation, which has 
been recently c characterised by Dr. Michael Foster as the most wonderful 
examination out of China. It must be admitted that this statement is, 
to a certain extent, true ; for it would be difficult to find anywhere else an 
examination of a similar nature covering such a wide area of subjects. 
And, in order to render the description still more accurate, an embarras de 
richesses has been presented to the candidate for Matriculation in the 
option which is now given him of taking up Sanskrit or Arabic. Latin 
is, of course, a sine qué non, but a knowledge of any two of the following 
languages is sufficient, viz., Greek, French, German, and either Sanskrit 
or Arabic. This option is a great privilege for students who intend to 
proceed to India. It is also greatly appreciated by those natives of 
India who come over to England in considerable numbers to study law, 
and who often wish to pass the Matriculation before entering at an Inn 
of Court. It is perfectly apparent, from the list of languages given 
above, that it is quite possible to matriculate without a knowle dge of 
Greek, and consequently by graduating in any other faculty than that of 
Arts to take a degree without a knowledge of Greek. But, in spite of 
recent agitation on the subject, let us hope that the day which will see 
the study of Greek struck out of the curriculum for the B.A. degree is 
far distant. 

Every member of the University must regret the news that Dr. 
Carpenter has resigned the office of Registrar. The learned Doctor 
has held the position for so many years that his name has come to be 
identified with it. He has been for so long a time the leading spirit of 
the University, that we can hardly realise that we are no longer to see 
his well-known signature at the foot of the various communications 
which are received from time to time by members of the University. Dr. 
Carpenter is too well known, both in the literary and scientific world, to 
need any words of ours to express how great a loss he will be to the 
University. We presume, however, that a place in the Senate will be 
found for him at the first opportunity, so that we may not altogether 
lose his valuable services and the results of his long experience. At the 
same time we would assure him that our best wishes follow him into his 
retirement. 


It is said that some little time ago no less than two hundred graduates 
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signed a petition in favour of the Permissive Bill, which they requested 
the Member for the University to present. Of course everyone has a 
right to his own political opinions, but it may be permitted to wonder 
what will be the next move. Perhaps we may hear that they are trying 
to persuadé the facetious Sir Wilfred himself to exchange the suffrages 
of the burgesses of Carlisle for those of the graduates of the metropolitan 
Univ ersity. 

At a recent meeting of Convocation a resolution was unanimously 
carried for the purpose of establishing examinations to ascertain the 
capability of schoolmasters for the practical part of their profession. It 
is argued that no one would think of turning loose a man to act as a 
doctor without first ascertaining that he understood his profession in 
practice as well as in theory. The subject is now engaging attention on 
all sides, and the time seems to be near at hand when there will be 
demanded of every candidate for a situation as schoolmaster, not only a 
certificate of his being a good scholar, but also of being an adept in 
imparting the knowledge he has acquired, which is a different matter 
altogether. The subject yas brought forward in Convocation by Mr. P. 
Magnus. It is proposed to admit graduates only to these examinations. 

It will interest many members of the University who received their 
education at University College School (in its early days called London 
University School) to be reminded that the annual dinner of the “ Old 
Boys ” is held towards the end of February in each year. Last year the 
chair was taken by Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. This year the dinner 
will take place at the Grosvenor Gallery on the 27th of February, Mr. 
Thomas Key (son of the late head-master, Professor Key) in the chair. 

The list of vice-presidents contains the names of many distinguished 


“Old Boys.” The hon. secs. are Mr. Talfourd Ely, University College, 
and Mr. E. J. Emanuel, 15, Austinfriars, E.C.5 


EpinsurcH UNIVERSITY, 
Jan. 15, 1879. 


THERE is no feature more distinctive in the course of our Scotch 
Universities than the prominence given to the study of philosophy; and 
no feature, perhaps, has such a strongly ludicrous side. Down comes 
the student from the Highlands or up from the Borders. He has had 
little training in Latin, often knows nothing of Greek but the name, 
and possibly the alphabet, while mathematics is an occult science to him. 
In these he acknowledges his inferiority to the well-disciplined scholars 
of the public schools. But there is one field in which he feels that he 
stands on a level with all, and that is philosophy. He grapples with 
Locke and Berkeley, settles all questions about Hamilton and Mill, and 
for a time we can hear nothing from him but discussions on “ innate 
ideas,” “ object and subject,” or the “ existence of matter.” We demur, 
and are instantly told that our statement is a petitio principii, or ignoratio 
Elenchi. And so he struggles on till Christmas, convinced that he is a 
born metaphysician. But the New Year brings the results of essays and 
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examinations, and with the iron chain of facts many a fond imagination 
is broken 

Numberless illustrations of this might be found ; but there is a bright 
side to the picture. The school of Dugald Stewart and Sir William 
Hamilton has not lost its ancient prestige, and from time to time 
distinguished students leave its walls, who command respect for its 
training in philosophy. Of this we have lately given a good proof. 
The highest philosophical honours which can be gained by a Scotch 
graduate is the Shaw Fellowship. It is of the value of £170, tenable 
for five years, and is open to the four Universities. The only condition 
attached is that the holder deliver a series of lectures on some philo- 
sophical subject at the end of his tenure. The first two successful 
competitors were Edinburgh men; and the second of these, Prof. 
Adamson, of Owens College, Manchester, was just delivering his course 
of lectures on “ Kant, and his Influence on Modern Thought,” when it 
was announced that an Edinburgh man had again carried off the prize. 
Mr. Sorley, M.A., who has succeeded in doing so, is at present assistant 
to Prof. Fraser, in the chair of Logic and Metaphysics. 

No one has exercised a more intelligent and fostering care over higher 
education in this country than our well-known townsman, Dr. John 
Muir. It was to his exertions that we were in a great measure indebted 
for the Shaw Fellowship, and the Hamilton Fellow ship, another valuable 
philosophical foundation, in honour of the great Sir William. But it 
is natural that the chief interest of the veteran Sanscrit scholar should 
be taken up with those bye-paths of learning to which most of his own 
labour has been directed. He accordingly founded the Sanscrit Chair in 
our University, and, among other things, he has given a Hebrew prize 
for inter-university competition. The last proof ‘of his munificence in 
the interests of culture is the establishment of a Theological Lectureship 
of the value of £300, for five years. The lectures are to be delivered by 
Principal Fairbairn, of Airedale College, and the subject is to be the 
relations of science and religion. 

Coming down from the lofty regions of theology and philosophy (the 
weakness of the Scotch in that direction is well known), we must first 
notice the successful University Bazaar. A few years ago a Students’ 
Club was started, very different in its nature from the drinking and 
duelling clubs of Germany. Here it was hoped, as Sir Alexander Grant 
said in opening the bazaar, “that the student would find a wholesome 
meal on the cheapest possible terms, as well as many friends and much 
sociability. It was hoped that the club would be a club of plain living 
and high thinking.” ‘The experiment was most successful; and, to many 
a student living in lodgings, the club is a second home. But a debt of 
£800 weighed heavily ; and it was to lift this weight that the bazaar 
was set on foot. Ladies, young and old, lent a willing hand, and in the 
end, instead of £800, we had £2500. This will enable the promoters of 
the club, who have no pecuniary interest in the matter, nt extend and 
improve it. 

With the success of the bazaar came the disappointment that the 
Marquis of Hartington could not deliver his inaugural address as Lord 
Rector, owing to the winter session of Parliament. As yet, he has sent 
no word of his coming. 

The official returns of the numbers attending the University have 
just been issued ; and I close by making some extracts from them. 
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“The aggregate number of students on the register in residence for 
1877 was 2560; for 1878 they amount to 2617. In the faculty of Arts 
there are 885 students ; in the faculty of —— 71; in the faculty of 
Law, 368; and in the faculty of Medicine, 1293. In the latter faculty 
the gradual increase is probably due in a great measure to the wide 
range of supply of students, to which India, our colonies, and even 
foreign countries largely contribute. The entries in the register show 
that of the 1293 students in the faculty of Medicine, 565 are from Scot- 
land, 445 from England, 22 from Ireland, 75 from India, 149 from 
different British colonies, and 34 from foreign countries. The average 
age of students in the faculty of Arts is 20°6 years ; in the faculty of 
Divinity, 23°5 years; in the faculty of Law, 22°3 years; and in the 
faculty of Medicine, 20°8 years. The average proportion of students 
taking degrees in the several faculties is 1 in 9 in the faculty of Arts, 
1 in 23 in the faculty of Divinity, 1 in 123 in the faculty of Law, and 1 
in 9 in the faculty of Medicine. . . . The new buildings for the 
medical school were commenced last autumn, and will be vigorously 
pressed forward, with the view of having the whole range completed, and 
the respective departments i in full operation for the commemoration of 
the Tercentenary of the University, which will take place in 1882.” 

What is to be done in the meantime for the overcrowded medical 
classes, we are not told. 


UNIVERSITY oF GLAsGow, 
Jan, 23, 1879. 


WHEN the Dialectic Society was instituted, membership was a privilege 
restricted to a comparatively small section of the Arts students, and the 
subjects set down on the syllabus were for the most part such as 
demanded for their fit discussion the mature wisdom and grave speech of 
men in at least the third year of their curriculum. The records of the 
Society, while they bear witness to the fewness of those who took part in 
the proceedings, furnish no evidence of any compensating depth of 
interest on the part of those who did attend; and the quickness with 
which the original exclusiveness of the constitution was broken down, 
not by pressure from without, but by individual action from within, may 
perhaps ground the inference that the meetings of the Society in the 
early part of its existence were felt to be somewhat dull. 

No doubt the proposal, when first made, to introduce a political 
question for debate would be regarded with appropriate misgivings ; and 
Cassandra voices would be lifted up, and there would be talk about the 
thin end of the wedge, and similar metaphoric suggestions. No doubt, 
too, the foreboded result has come to pass. The wedge has been driven 
in pretty nearly as far as possible. But what in prospect seemed so 
undesirable, in present experience far exceeds what the good souls of a 
former generation, if only they had been gifted with a true prevision, would 
most have wished. Hundreds now in every session are drawn into 
fellowship through the society, and are brought under educative influences 
of a kind different, indeed, from those to which they are subjected in the 
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lecture-room, but after all not less valuable. Of course, it cannot be 
pretended that connection with the Dialectic Society is always in its con- 
sequences an unmixed good. A “ fatal fluency ” has often been developed, 
here as elsewhere, by the practice of speaking without having anything 
to say. Strong temptation is frequently put on a man who has onc 
posed as an orator, to declaim on every subsequent opportunity that 
offers—partly for the sake of cultivating his gift, partly for the sake of 
establishing his reputation, and partly for the sake of exasperating an 
opponent. The reflex effect of yielding to such temptation must in 
general be injurious. But, on the other hand, the critical exposure or, 
worse, the derision with which mere verbiage is in most cases visited, 
serves not only as a corrective but as a powerful restraint; and in 
ordinary experience the self-reliance which is begotten of dialectic 
exercise is a substantial gain in view of the soon-coming collisions of the 
larger world beyond the academic sphere. 

A society, numbering some hundreds of members, would necessarily 
fail to realise the objects which the “ Dialectic” contemplates, were the 
said society always to meet en masse, for in that case all but a very few 
of those who might wish to take part in the proceedings would be dis- 
appointed ; and, moreover, it would be the same few who, time after time, 
would, by reason of their secured position, be allowed to speak. Hence, 
it is conceived to be one of the objects of the Dialectic, not only to give 
opportunity to every member, but to encourage the more diffident to 
share in the discussions. On the other hand, were the society always to 
meet in sections, the consciousness of its oneness would speedily be lost, 
and the best influence of the institution would be destroyed. Under the 
new constitution adopted by the “ Dialectic” when the University was 
removed to its present site, the free expansion of the membership roll, 
without loss of the advantages peculiar to small association, was provided 
for by the creation of sections; while the equally important end of 
preserving unity in more than name was insured by decree that there 
should be periodical meetings of the society as a whole. The number of 
sections to be formed is not statutory, but is intended to be regulated by 
the number of members enrolled at the beginning of each session. 

The management of the society is vested in a general board of fifteen 
members, including the president and the other officials. Each section 
has a divisional committee of seven members, oe the office-bearers 
of the section. The sections meet separately, but simultaneously ; and 
there is a proposal—which, however, has not yet been carried into effect, 
though it has much to recommend it—that the same subject should be 
simultaneously discussed in all. 

The distribution of the members into sections is by annual lot, and the 
sections are of equal size. As a rule, the society meets in sections three 
times for once that it meets en masse. At the general meetings, as might 
be expected, the orators of the sections give place to those who, though 
they may not have ceased to take part in the sectional debates, have a 
higher standing, either on account of their official rank or in virtue of 
being academically senior. On these occasions, too, the honorary 
members sometimes prove the continuance of their interest in the society 
by coming back to the scene of their former eloquence. Honorary 
members are enrolled for life in recognition of distinction achieved 
in the society and the University. The constitution confers honorary 
membership on all ex-presidents ; but in every other case there must be 
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election, and, in order to save the election from being degraded for party 
ends, the members present at the annual meeting must, by a majority of 
two-thirds, vote in favour of any person proposed, or he will not be 
elected. 

It may be due to the keen party feeling stimulated in the under- 
graduates by the political clubs which count themselves of the University, 
that the meetings of the “ Dialectic” are in general so largely attended ; 
but, whether this be so or not, there can be no question that the discus- 
sion which leads up to the party vote is fitted to serve a worthy purpose, 
though the result may not be seen till after many days. Saul, the son 
of Kish, went forth to seek his father’s asses, and found a kingdom: 
is the application not sufficiently obvious without explicit statement ? 

The Christmas holidays having intervened since I last wrote, there is 
nothing noteworthy to report in regard to the University work. [| 
have therefore felt free to explain ‘the constitution of the Dialectic 
Society at what would otherwise have been too great length. 


University or SEVILLE, 
January, 1879. 


Wen the Jesuits were suppressed in Spain, the literary University was 
established in the house occupied by the Order. This was done by Don 
Pablo de Olavide, who proposed to the Government the project of 
reforming the studies in the schools by separating the University 
from the Theological college, and establishing it in the former 
house of the Jesuits. Olavide, who knew how to illustrate all 
things which he touched, impressed the Council of Castille with 
the importance of his plan, and succeeded in persuading the Council 
to effect the necessary reforms by drawing up an exact report upon 
the state of literary studies in Spain. This statement, which is a 
pattern of sound judgment, philosophy, and eloquence, perfectly 
described the existing state of public instruction, especially in Seville, 
and faithfully and clearly manifested the spirit which influenced the 
schools, their rivalries with one another, and their battles, the defects 
of the scholastic studies, the perversion of judgment, and general 
corruption of taste in regard to the arts and sciences. The comparison 
of our schools with those of other countries, although painful to 
Spaniards, was an indubitable proof of existing evils, and the absolute 
necessity of reform. To this effect Olavide said: “ Whilst enlightened 
nations occupied in the study of the practical sciences are defining the 
form of the globe, or discovering new planets in the heavenly sphe res, 
and furthering the science of né avigation, we are wasting our time in 
disputing about the trifling origin of words.” And he who so well knew 
the defects of our scholastic system, fearlessly undertook its reform. 
He proposed, first, the absolute separation of the Theological college 
from the University; secondly, the establishment of the latter in the 
house of the Jesuit Fathers, where it has remained to this day; 
thirdly, to reform the studies upon a different basis; and, fourthly, 
to establish a form of government in the University. 
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These reforms once effected, there were not wanting enemies who 
bitterly opposed them, but their efforts were impotent once the torch 
had been enkindled. The new students, upholding the credit of their 
masters, conquered their enemies, to the glory of their Alma Mater. In 
the hearts of some of these students the divine fire of poetry became 
enkindled, and they founded a particular Academia of Letters, to which 
the finest geniuses of Andalucia hastened to give their aid, and where 
the study of our ancient poets and prose writers was diligently pursued, 
and also the most renowned ones of Italy, Enyland, and Fr ance, as well 
as Cicero, Virgil, and Horace; and then throughout the hitherto silent 
shores of the Betis were heard their tuneful lays. The Muses, who had 
placed the chaplets of the laurels of fame upon the brows of a Herrera, 
Rioja, Arquijo, and Jauregui, came also, and wreathed bays around the 
brows of a Reynoso, Alberto Lista, Blanco, Roldan, Arjona, names 
beloved and venerated throughout the Spanish Parnassus. The Inocencia 
Perdida of Reynoso and the poetic collections of Lista alone would prove 
the value of this select society. 

Olavide left Seville when his plan of reform was commencing to be 
carried out, and had just been approved by royal letters patent; but the 
tree had been planted upon a fertile ground, and therefore must perforce 
produce ripe, rich fruit. The works of Melchor Cano, Benito Arias, and 
other justly celebrated writers awakened in theologians the love of the 
learned languages, of the study of humanities, of history ; ; the works of 
Bacon and Descartes flung down to the ground the delirious dreams of 
the followers of Aristotle ; ; the jurise ‘onsults looked with contempt upon 
Jason and Baldo, seeking for and studying the works of Cuyas, Sigonio, 
Rosino, Gotofredo, and all our best native t ees and later on Gravina, 
Domat, and Potiers. In canonical law the preference was soon given to 
Berardi; the medical profession adopted unreservedly the teaching of 
Hippocrates and Boherave, and continued to follow all the advance- 
ments in science. Under this new method were formed the minds of 
other distinguished professors such as Prieto, Maestre, Alvarez Santul- 
lano, Gonzalez, Carvajal, Fuertes, Ambrosio Lorite, and Gabriel 
Rodrigues. 

The almost oriental imagination of the Andalucians render them more 
fitted for literary pursuits than for science, though perhaps Seville has 
produced a far greater number of eminent men than any other city in 
the Spanish monarchy. The Arts have also been studied with happy 
results, as is proved by the gifted pencils of Murillo, Alonso Cano, 
Castillo, and many others who have been the means of placing the 
Sevillian school in a high place among the principal schools of the 
world. 

Upon us in these enlightened days devolves the duty of following the 
footsteps of the distinguished professors who have preceded us, in 
inspiring our youth with the love of science, and impressing upon their 
minds the advantages of study, and developing the taste for all that is 
noble and soul-i -inspiring, virtue being the only return which Don Alonso 
the Wise exacted in order to re nder instruction solid, and to insure a 
true advancement in science. There is much in a naturally good dis- 
position, but a constant application to study, assiduous labour, and a 
regular methodical plan, generally yield far more abundant results. 

This love of study advantageously supplies many natural defects in 
character, and urges to perseverance and to the undertaking of great 
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things. If, through dread of the thorns, we do not gather the roses, it is 
a manifest proof that we do not appreciate the crown that is offered. 
Idleness and dissipation are trees whose leaves fall to the ground withered, 
because incapable of absorbing the moisture which the neighbouring 
stream is offering them with its pure limpid waters. It is sad to have 
to say it, but it is nevertheless true, that generally students seek to gain 
the results of a course of study rather than to work it out, as though 
this were a positive gain. It is desirable, according to this creed, to 
obtain a degree, and that without meriting it by solid and permanent 
study—a lamentable deception, which springs from a want of love of 
study. 

Let us who have the onerous duty of teaching apply a remedy to this 
evil, which has been manifestly growing during the last few years, and 
which is bitterly felt by many who have flocked to us, more by actual 
need than urged by the incentive of learning. And traly « an we in 
great measure . remedy this evil by following the only duty marked out by 
our former Masters, “ Let us teach right loyally, and with zest.’ 

As I mentioned in my former letter, greater reforms were effected in 
1845, and then was published a plan of studies to be pursued ; and in 
the continued progress of these reforms, in 1847, were founded classes 
for Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Zoology, and also a botanical 
garden. The building itself was greatly improved, and the small, though 
choice, library augmented by a notable number of modern works upon 
which a considerable sum was expended. 

Since then the progress of the University has been slow but sure, 
notwithstanding all the vicissitudes which have swept over our land. And 
the studies pursued at the present day comprise the faculties of Law, 
civil and canonical, philosophy. and letters, all the exact Sciences, 
Medicine, and instruction for practitioners and midwives. 

His Excellency Doctor Manuel Laraiia y Fernandez is our present 
rector, and the Doctor Don Juan Campelo y Allueva, our vice-rector. 

The faculty of Law is fully carried out in all its branches, including 
forensic practice, and is represented by worthy professors. 

Philosophy and Literature is also amply studied, both on its classical 
and modern side, with the study of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic, 
History and Geography. 

The faculty of Science possesses enlightened professors, who instruct in 
Algebra, Analytical Geometry, Physics, general Chemistry, Zoology, 
Mineralogy, and Botany, with the elements of Geology and Cosmography , 
During the past two years we have had notable additions to our collection 
and apparatus for scientific studies, and the class of Natural History has 
been enriched by various collections of copper minerals from the Mines 
of Buitron, Tharsis, and Rio-tinto ; also a good assortment of iron ores 
from the mines del Pedroso, and some magnificent specimens of fossils of 
the carboniferous land of San Nicolas del Puerto. 

On the occasion of the visit to this University of his Majesty the King 
Alphonso, the specimen tables were much enlarged for the exhibition a 
pre-historic objects, the collection of which is “daily i increasing, Many. 
birds, natives of the provinces of Andalucia, have been prepared and 
placed in the collation of Natural History, as also some specimens of 
Mammalia. 

A splendid microscope has also been added for the investigation of 
insect life ; and many other appliances and objects of lesser interest. 
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The principal acquisitions in the chemical laboratory are as follows: a 
complete apparatus for the analysis of air, eighteen crucibles of Sevres 
porcelain, 270 emery crystal vessels; a magnificent block of coal, from 
the pit of Espiel, weighing 33 arrobes (825 pounds), the gift of Don 
Manuel Garcia ; and a large collection of various and rare minerals. 

Now that the country appears to be settling down in comparative 
peace, after the turmoils and civil wars which have wrought so many 
ravages throughout this country, desolating our beautiful Spain, and 
retarding all progress in science, “and we hope for a long steady govern- 
ment under the rule of our beloved king Don Alphonso, let us look 
forward hopefully for a brighter day, when the heavy pall which has so 
long hung over the Pe ningula will be removed, and, as in days of old, 
she 1 may take her place among the noblest and most enlightened nations, 
as when Alonso the Wise gathered together the wise men from the four 
quarters of the globe. The elements of greatness are still existent in 
her, and require but the softening dews of peace to make it sprig up 
green and fresh. We are truly standing at the foot of a high mountain, 
the summit of which cannot be gained but by arduous climbing ; the 
slopes are steep, the paths narrow and thorny, but let us undertake its 
ascent with brave hearts and firm steps. If in the ascent we linger, let 
it be but to gather fresh energies, repairmg our difficult march by 
judicious rest ; and, fixing our gaze upon the brilliant horizon which is 
offered to our view, we shall perceive new beauties appearing and 
expanding in proportion as we climb and the horizon enlarges before our 
mental eyes. Then indeed shall we no longer regret our labours, but, 
on the contrary, they will act as a fresh incentive and powerful stimulus, 
remembering the truth written in the Book of Wisdom—* Bonorum 
laborum gloriosus est fructus.” 

A number of colleges and schools of the province are affiliated to our 
University ; but their origin, description, and the object of their institu- 
tion must form the subject of a succeeding letter. 
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Arrows in the Air. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

Mr. Haweis has a style and a 
manner of his own; in the pulpit 
he addresses himself very candidly 
to his congregation, and frequently 
with an eloquence which will well 
bear the trying ordeal of a transfer 
into the vehicle of print. The 
subjects included in this volume of 
discourses are sufficiently daring 
and varied even for a popular 
preacher of the present varied and 
daring day. In the discourse 
called “Money and Morals,’ Mr. 
Haweis does his best to stimu- 
late the consciences of our busi- 
ness men. Probably there is no 
morality more complicated, more 
difficult to understand or correct, 
than that connected with money. 
Mr. Haweis shows a native courage 
when he attacks the conscience of 
the pocket. And it is this native 
courage, this fearlessness in speech, 
which makes Mr. Haweis so valu- 
able a thorn in the side of our 
money-loving, luxurious public. 
He is not afraid to be either 
sarcastic or humorous in his own 
pulpit, and he is able to be both 
without irreverence. He thus 
holds a weapon which few in- 
veighers against popular errors 
and vices have the courage to 
wieid—and that is ridicule. His 
pathetic, yet absurdly funny, 
description of the state of Maryle- 
bone Churchyard in the spring of 
1878 was certainly enough to scare 
a vestry into decency ; and the 
exceedingly simple language used 
is far more effective than any fine 
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appeal to sentiment. This quality 
of simple speech is exhibited 
throughout the “ Pleas”’ for the 
people, and with great effect. Mr. 
Haweis shows thorough knowledge 
of detail in his appeals for the lower 
classes of London. His cries are 
for Air, Dinner, Organisation of 
Help, Doctors, and Sunday Re- 
creation. Earnest and even im- 
passioned as are his appeals, they 
are also full of common sense. 
Those who have the power and will 
to help the people, can hardly do 
right if they put Mr. Haweis aside 
unheard. 

** Shakespeare and the Stage ” is 
a discourse which has been much 
appreciated by lovers of the drama; 
and those upon “ Pius IX.” and 
“Mr. Gladstone on Christianity,” 
are bright and vivid expressions of 
Mr. Haweis’s opinions upon some 
of the most interesting of recent 
questions. 


The Balance of 
Intellect. 
Ph.D. 
and Co. 

Of the three bird’s-eye sketches 
of philosophy given to the world 
within a recent period, that occur- 
ring in Caird’s great volume on 
Kant describes almost wholly the 
conflict of dualism; that in Jarvis’s 
little handbook, ‘“‘ Elements of Psy- 
chology,” confines itself still more 
within the strict lines of mental 
action; and this now before us 
simply regards the contrast of 
emotion and intellect. When so 
much minute criticism abounds, it 
is strange that no new study of 


of Emotion and 
By Charles Waldstein, 
London: Kegan Paul 
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the history of ethics appears. 
There is great need of such a 
study, a book like that Maurice 
wrote for the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, but more modern and 
scientific. 

So far as this book of Dr. Wald- 
stein’s specialises, it is original, 
without being extraordinary. Aim- 
ing at an analysis of emotion and 
intellect, it attempts also to gain a 
criterion by which they may be 
measured and regulated. The 
analysis is good, but the criterion 
does not seem to be reached. Yet 
there is room for such work as the 
author gives us, and thoughtful 
men should be thankful to have 
here afforded them a new position 
from which to regard the problem 
of education. 


The Indian Pilgrim. By Jogesh 
Chunder Dutt. Calcutta: I. C. 
Bose and Co., Stanhope Press. 

The Dutt family must be a 
breed of poets, for it is but a few 
months since in this magazine was 
reviewed the poem of a Calcutta 
justice, Shoshee Chunder Dutt, Rai 
Bahadoor. The author of the little 
work before us has not yet fully 
developed his powers; and the 
stanzas of this lengthy poem are 
unequal in merit and occasionally 
slightly ungrammatical. The fol- 
lowing, however, are quotable : 

I stood within the temple of the god, 
The temple of the “lord of earth and 
main,”’ 
Which oft many a pilgrim’s feet have 
trod 


To clean them of their sin and worldly 
stain. 
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I stood, and perfumes burnt within the 
fane ; 
The scented smoke now darkened half 
the room. 


They sang aloud a wild beseeching strain 

To their great god who rules the 
human doom, 

Whose dread attendants are the spirits 


of the gloom. 
And now they danced a curious antique 
dance 
Their manly limbs with ashes silvered 
o’er ; 
It seemed to me some wild and frantic 
prance 
As sprites may do on lonely haunted 


moor. 
The silent crowds there waited at the door 
While loudly rang the bells both great 
and small. 
*Twas solemn scene, it touched me to the 
core. 
Amazed I looked, leaning against the 
wall. 
What tho’ in faith they err ;—with hope 
and love they call. 


Lyrics and Landscapes. By Guy 
Roslyn. London: Arthur Moxon. 

At the end of this volume are 
printed many quotations from re- 
views of the author’s “ Village 
Verses.” These are so favourable 
that we feel quite abashed at our 
want of taste in regard to the book 
under our notice. It is full of 
verses that do not offend the ear 
by false metres or doubtful rhymes, 
but that is really all that can be 
said in its favour. It is time that 
the critic be firm in telling the 
honest truth about such inoffen- 
sive meek little books as this. It 
is almost a sin to let them see the 
light, for they are as useless and 
unfortunate as flies born in a 
wintry day. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 


Sir Freperick LeteuTon, P.R.A. (January Number, page 57.) 


Erratum.—tThe dinner at the Arts Club, at which Millais so gracefully referred to a 
prophecy of Thackeray’s, was given in honour of Sir Frederick Leighton, and not by 


him, as stated. 


